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To the Editor of The T-imes. 

Sir, 

I think your readers will be interested in having brought to their 
notice some particulars of the progress which is being made in connec- 
tion with two great international movements — one, with its head- 
quarters in Manchester, dealing with the Cotton industry, in which 
twenty-two cotton-using countries co-operate ; and the other, with its 
head-quarters in Rome, dealing with Agriculture, in which forty-eight 
States are working together. Perfect harmony has been the outstand- 
ing feature of all the international meetings which have been held during 
the past five years in connection with these movements, and the 
interdependence of the nations of the world has been clearly demon- 
strated. 

I have therefore pleasure in drawing attention to the Report of the 
Sixth International Cotton Congress, which is just being issued, and 
in which much information showing the rapid progress that is being 
made by these organisations will be found. 

The Sixth International Cotton Congress was held in Milan last 
May, and was attended by delegates from the principal cotton-using 
countries in Europe, Asia, and America. 

In addition to the records of the debates there are included in the 
Report many valuable papers contributed by delegates from the coun- 
tries represented, which wUl prove of the greatest interest to every one 
engaged in the Cotton trade. 

Prior to the Congress in Milan, meetings of the Committee of the 
International Cotton Federation were held in Rome, and the visit to 
that city was the occasion of the first joint conference with the members 
of the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. At that Conference a remarkable address, explanatory of 
the work of the International Institute of Agriculture, was delivered 



by Count Faina, its President, and this address is included in the 
Report. About four years ago this Institute was initiated by the 
King of Italy. The building in which the work is carried on was 
erected at His Majesty's personal cost, and was formally opened last 
year. The Committee of the International Cotton Federation has 
taken an active interest in the promotion of the Institute from its 
inception, and has through its members done much to enlist the support 
of the governments of the countries they represent in contributing 
to the annual cost of carrying on the work of the Institute. With 
reference to the origin and aims of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, I cannot do better than quote from the addi-ess of Coiuit Faina 
referred to above. He said : — 

" For many years farmers, manufacturers, and consumers of 
agricultural products had expressed the wish, through their 
associations and congresses, that an international understanding 
should be come to to protect their common interests, which were 
threatened by numerous natural and artificial obstacles. 

" No government single-handed could ever hope to overthrow 
these obstacles. 

" There was lacking a permanent and authoritative organisa- 
tion capable of materialising the wishes dictated by a common 
aspiration. This great want rendered vain all the most laudable 
and generous efforts. 

" A citizen of the United States, who had given great atten- 
tion for years to this matter, made himself the interpreter of 
these pressing needs to the King of Italy. The world is indebted 
to His Majesty for the bold initiative of summoning an Inter- 
national Conference for the purpose of founding, in this cradle 
of civilisation and law, an International Institute of Agriculture. 

" The success of that Conference surpassed all expectations. 
Practically all the countries of the world are to-day officially 
represented in this Institute, and all collaborate with admirable 
devotion to carry out the common task." 

After referring to the various aims of the Institute, Count Faina added : 
" The most important branch of the work, and the branch 
which is of direct interest to producers, manufactiurers, and con- 
sumers, is that which deals with notifying the world of the avail- 
able supplies of agricultural staples, forecasting crops and harvest 
yields — in short, the accurate knowledge of the present and future 
condition of the supply of agricultural staples on the world's 
markets. 

" There is no doubt that uncertainty as to the real conditions 
of supply hinders the necessary work of honest enterprise, which 
consists in the proportionate distribution of commodities over 
the surface of the globe throughout the year. On the other han^j 
this uncertainty favours gambling, which, with its sudden fluc. 
tuations, creates and destroys in a short time immense fortunes' 



always to the prejudice of the small savings slowly accumulated by 
the people, and to the cost of the necessities of life to the consumers. 

" This phenomenon occurs, not only in the case of staples 
which are directly consumed, such as wheat, but also in the case 
of those staples which are the raw material for manufactures, 
such as cotton, which is one of the most important of them. 

" The injviry, though less apparent, is perhaps still greater 
in the case of cotton, owing to the present restricted limits of 
supply, which gives too great an influence on prices to the Southern 
States of the American Republic." 

At present the attention of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Institute of Agriculture is being specially devoted to the 
two important staples — ^wheat and cotton. 

Great difficulties in establishing a uniform method of contributing 
data have been encoimtered, but when these are overcome the relia- 
bility of the information which will emanate from the Institute cannot 
fail to be of the greatest service to mankind. 

The International Cotton Federation, which, as is well known, 
was established in 1904 to deal with the crisis of that year, has since 
been working to bring the Cotton interests of the world into line. 

The two international organisations work along similar lines, and 
a close bond of sympathy unites them in their work. Along with the 
statistical returns of the annual consumption of cotton, and of the 
half-yearly returns of the raw material in Spinners' hands, which have 
been issued for some years by the International Cotton Federation, 
there will be published, in time, statistics collected by the International 
Institute of Agriculture giving authentic information on the condition, 
growth, and supply of cotton and other textile staples in all parts of 
the world. 

Amongst the other matters dealt with by the International 
Cotton Federation may be cited the following ; the expansion of the 
present'cotton fields, and the opening up of new ones in any part of 
the]world in which this can be done with success, and thus broaden 
the area of supply : the more scientific cultivation of the raw material ; 
improvements in the ginning, baling, warehousing, and transport of 
cotton, especially American cotton, by which large savings can be 
effected ; the international standardisation of grades of cotton ; 
reforms in the marketing of cotton (a new net weight contract has been 
formulated and adopted) ; schemes for the regulation of the supply of 



the raw material, and for dealing with temporary over-production of 
manufactures ; mill fire insurance problems ; and the perfecting, of 
organisation, both national and international. 

Finally, the International Cotton Federation is responsible for the 
present organised short time running, throughout Europe, of mills 
using American cotton. Wild speculation in the raw material has 
completely upset confidence, resulting in a reduced demand from the 
great markets of the world at a time when there is over-production of 
manufactures and general trade depression. These conditions to- 
gether make organised curtailment of production an absolute necessity, 
and it would be suicidal to abandon this policy until the industry is 
brought into sounder and healthier conditions. 

I hope this brief survey of the practical work that is being accom- 
plished by two remarkable international organisations will stimulate 
a wider interest in the voluminous report of the sixth International 
Cotton Congress which will shortly be issued. 

I am. 

Yours truly, 

C. W. MACARA, 

Chairman of the Committee of the 

International Federation of 

Master Cotton Spinners' and 

Manufacturers' Associations. 
September loth, 1909. 

1.5, Cross Street, 

MANCHESTER. 
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PREFACE. 



Amongst the many interesting features of the highly successful 
Sixth International Cotton Congress, prominence must be given to 
the gracious reception of the International Committee at the Quirinal, 
Rome, by His Majesty King Victor Emmanuel III. on the 14th May; 
and to the reception, arranged by Count Faina, the President, and 
the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, at the beautiful Palace erected by His Majesty in the grounds 
of the Villa Umberto, Rome, for carrying on the work of the Institute. 
A detailed account of the proceedings will be found in the following 
pages. All the members of the International Cotton Federation 
will feel a pride in the spontaneous acknowledgments, expressed by 
His Majesty and the High Oihcials of the Institute, of the assis- 
tance which the Committee of the International Cotton Federation 
has rendered in the promotion of an Institute whose work wUl 
ultimately be of the greatest service to the agricultural and industrial 
interests of the world ; and they will re-echo the hope expressed by 
His Majesty " that the two organisations would continue their 
harmonious relationship." 

The International Committee specially desires to draw attention 
to the resolutions imanimously adopted by the Delegates on the clos- 
ing day of the Congress, and earnestly invites the co-operation of 
all the members of the International Cotton Federation in giving 
effect to them. With reference to the resolution regarding the Net 
Weight Contract, and in view of the near approach of the new Cotton 
Season, it may be stated that it is generally admitted that the 
adoption of this form of Contract will lead to the improvements in 
the baling of American cotton which have been so strenuously 
advocated during recent years, and by which great savings wiU be 
effected. 

This report is issued under the auspices of the Committee of the 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufac- 
turers' Associations, but the Committee does not hold itself responsible 
for the statements made or opinions expressed by individuals. 

Manchester, 
August. 1909. 
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Reception of the International Committee 

by 

H.M. KING VICTOR EMMANUEL III., 

ROME. MAY 14th, 1909. 



The International Committee was received on Friday, May 14th, 
by H.M. King Victor Emmanuel III., at the Quirinal, Rome. Baron 
CosTANZO Cantoni introduced the members, and Mr. C. W. Macara, 
Chairman of the Committee, addressing the King, said : — 

The International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Associations, which is about to hold its sixth Annual 
Congress in Milan, has been greatly indebted for its remarkable 
success in the comparatively short time since it was inaugurated in 
Zurich, in May, 1904, to the encouragement it has received by the 
personal recognition of Sovereigns and Heads of States, as well as 
of many prominent statesmen in the various countries in which the 
Congresses have been held. The gracious reception which Your 
Majesty has now accorded to the members of the Committee of the 
International Cotton Federation will undoubtedly give a further 
impetus to the movement. 

My colleagues and I have followed with profound interest the 
great scheme which Your Majesty has initiated, and so generously 
supported, to promote the welfare of the agriculture of the world — 
the most important of all industries; and we well remember, on the 
occasion of the reception accorded to us at Windsor Castle by His 
Majesty King Edward, his highly appreciative reference to Your 
Majesty's beneficent scheme, which has now received the support of 
all the civilised countries of the world. On that memorable occasion 
King Edward pointed out the entire dependence of the cotton and 
other kindred industries upon the tillers of the soil for an adequate 
supply of their raw material. Fully recognising the great benefits 
which are certain to arise when the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture begins its practical work, every opportunity has been seized by 
the Committee of the International Cotton Federation to bring its 
aims prominently forward at the Congresses which have been held 
in Europe, as well as at the great International Convention of cotton 
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spinners and planters, which was held in Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A., 
in the autumn of W07. Prominence has also been given to Your 
Majesty's scheme in the reports of these Congresses, which have been 
sent, under the auspices of the British Foreign Office, to the principal 
Governments throughout the world. These reports have also 
been extensively circulated amongst cotton growers and cotton 
users in all parts of the world. We feel that continued cordial 
co-operation between these two great International movements 
cannot fail to be of the utmost benefit to both. The reception 
Your Majesty has accorded to-day to the representatives of 
the world-wide cotton industry will, we believe, further impress 
upon the nations of the world their interdependence ; and the 
magnificent Institute which Your Majesty has personally pro- 
vided for carrying on the scheme you have inaugurated to promote 
the welfare of agriculture throughout the world, will, we feel certain, 
be a powerful factor in prombting peace and goodwill among the 
nations. 

King Victor Emmanuel, in reply, expressed his pleasure at 
having the opportunity of meeting the representatives of so many 
nations engaged in the cotton industry, and said he thoroughly 
appreciated the support which the International Cotton Federation 
had given to the International Institute of Agriculture ever since its 
inception. He hoped the two organisations would continue their 
harmonious relationship. The progress made by the International 
Cotton Federation, under the direction of business men, had been 
remarkable, but, although it could not be expected that a body so 
constituted as the International Institute of Agriculture would advance 
as rapidly, he believed its success was positively assured. 

In subsequent conversation, His Majesty again thanked the 
chairman and the other members of the International Committee for the 
valuable help they had given in bringing their influence to bear on 
the Governments of the countries they represent, and getting them to 
contribute to the carrying on of the work of the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 

He also mentioned that it would be of interest to them to know 
that at one time cotton was extensively grown in districts surroimding 
Rome, and in Southern Italy. 



Reception at the Palace of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 

ROME, FRIDAY, MAY 14th, 1909. 



M. Louis Dop, Delegate of France and Vice-President of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, presided. He said : — 

On the 23rd May, 1908, the august Sovereign of Italy, His Majesty 
King Victor Emmanuel III., officially inaugurated the Palace of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, which had been erected by 
his munificent generosity. 

Almost a year after that memorable event, the International 
Institute of Agriculture has the honour of holding this meeting with 
the cotton spinners and manufacturers of the world, and thus marks 
its entrance into the practical sphere of its activity ; it is, indeed, 
its inauguration by a select body of men versed in the great science 
of commerce and industry, and always anxious to study new organi- 
sations worthy of being recommended to the attention of the agricul 
tural, commercial, and industrial world. 

The Sixth International Cotton Congress, which we consider as 
one of the living symbols of the agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
interests of the whole world, has given us the opportunity of review- 
ing the work of one year, which has been applied to the study of 
improved methods for assxiring the efficacy of our organisation. 

The 23rd May, 1908, and the 14th May, 1909, are two memorable 
days in the history of our Institute. We are now embarking on 
our practical path, and I consequently take the liberty of associating 
with our meeting to-day the beloved name of His Majesty King 
Victor Emmanuel III., and to address to him our gratitude, 
respect, and deep attachment. 

Count Faina, the delegate of Italy and President of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, has done me the honour 
of inviting me to take the chair at this meeting. He wiU 
present to you an address on the International Institute of 
Agriculture and its work in connection with the cotton industry. 
I am all the more indebted to our eminent President for the high 
distinction conferred upon me, as it gives me the great pleasure of 
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welcoming you most cordially in the name^f all my colleagues, who 
are delegates of 45 countries represented in this International Institute 
of Agriculture. ^ 

The International Institute of Agriculture will ever remember 
your distinguished visit, which is a happy omen for the future of 
our Institution. 

The presence of so many charming ladies, who take an interest 
in our work, is for us a great encouragement. 

Your visit will create a precedent which we shall be proud and 
happy to follow when committees, organisations, or other federa- 
tions willing to work with us in the peaceful rapprochement of 
nations and in the constant improvement of the material and moral 
conditions of humanity, express the hope of getting to know more 
about the International Institute of Agriculture. I would like to 
enlarge upon all the good results which may be brought about by 
your Associations and Federations. Suffice it to remind you that with 
such distinguished personaUties as Baron Costanzo Cantoni, the 
president of the Sixth International Cotton Congress, which is to 
begin its sittings in Milan on Monday next, and Mr. C. W. Macara, the 
permanent President of the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations, which has its headquarters 
in England, one is almost bound to arrive at a common understanding. 

This entente will surely be realised when our distinguished Presi- 
dent, Count Faina, will have made known to you the object, 
the wishes, and the aims of our Institute. I will not delay any 
longer the pleasure which you will have in hearing him, and in the 
name of all my colleagues of this Institute I beg to thank him before- 
hand for so willingly undertaking to address you this after- 
noon ; I, therefore, hasten to call upon Count Faina to address you 
on the Internationallnstitute of Agriculture and the Cotton Industry. 

Count Faina, who was most cordially received, said : The ap- 
proaching meeting of the sixth International Cotton Congress and the 
audience which His Majesty the King, my august Sovereign, has 
graciously granted to-day to the Committee of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associa- 
tions, affords us a favourable occasion to invite the members of the 
Congress to honour with their presence the buUding which houses the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 

We have not forgotten the friendly interest with which, from its 
very start, our Institute has been honoured by the International 
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Cotton Federation, and we have always in mind the encouraging 
words spoken by His Majesty King Edward VII. on the occasion 
of his reception of the International Cotton Committee at Windsor, 
in November, 1906, when he invited the Cotton Spinners' Associa- 
tions to have confidence in the Institute as a factor in the 
progressive development of their industry, which is rightly looked 
upon as one of the most important in the whole world. 

We avail ourselves with plccisure of the opportunity afforded us 
by your presence, to explain to you the purposes of this Institute 
and the methods it will pursue in attaining them. 

This task, an agreeable but a delicate one, has been entrusted to 
me by the Permanent Committee as an act of courtesy towards the 
country which I have the honour to represent, and as a ftu'ther proof 
of their goodwill. 

Others of my colleagues, in view of their special competence and 
long personal experience would have accomplished the task entrusted 
to me better than I can. I have, nevertheless, undertaken it out 
of deference to the unanimous wish of the Permanent Committee 
and in the assurance that I may count on your kind indulgence. 

For many years farmers, manufacturers, and consumers of 
agricultural products had expressed the wish, through their associations 
and congresses that an international understanding should be come to 
to protect their common interests which were threatened by numerous 
natural and artificial obstacles. 

No government single-handed could ever hope to overthrow 
these obstacles. 

There was lacking a permanent and authoritative organisation 
capable of materialising the wishes dictated by a common aspiration. 
This great want rendered vain all the most laudable and generous efforts. 

A citizen of the United States, who now sits in our midst, full of 
the enthusiasm which only sincere convictions can inspire, made himself 
the interpreter of these pressing needs to my august Sovereign. It 
is to the King of Italy that the world is indebted for the bold 
initiative of summoning an International Conference for the purpose of 
founding, in this cradle of civilisation and law, an International 
Institute of Argiculture. 

The success of that Conference surpassed all expectations. All, 
or nearly all the countries of the world, are to-day officially represented 
in this Institute, and all collaborate with admirable devotion to carry 
out the common task. 

Almost all of you are acquainted with the high aims of the 
new institution. 
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It will suffice for me to remind you here of its main purpose, which 
is to supply information as rapidly as possible on the quantity and 
quality of animal and vegetable products, and of the demand and 
price of these several staples on the different markets. 

The Institute has also set itself another task, a necessary corroUary 
and complement of the first. It intends giving rapid notice of the 
diseases which break out and devastate the plant world. 

It will also attend to carrying on an information service on 
questions touching the wages of rural labour, that indispensable 
factor in production, which the prosperous conditions of manufacturing 
industries tend to divert from the soil, decoying it by the vain hope 
of a more pleasant life in the big towns, and which modern agriculture 
aims at bringing back to the neglected fields, by means of the pro- 
gressive improvement of the economic and moral conditions of the 
workers. 

Finally, the task entrusted to the Institute covers the study of 
questions bearing on social and economic institutions, such cis credit, 
co-operation, insurance, &c., in as far as they affect agriculture and 
the farmer. 

Nevertheless the most important branch of its work, the branch 
which is of direct interest to producers, manufacturers and consumers, 
is that which deals with notifying the world of the available supplies of 
agricultural staples, forecasting crops and harvest yields — ^in short, 
the accurate knowledge of the present and future condition of the 
supply of agricTiltural staples on the world's markets. 

There is no doubt that uncertainty as to the real conditions of 
supply hinders the necessary work of honest enterprise, which con- 
sists in the proportionate distribution of commodities over the 
surface of the globe throughout the year. On the other hand this 
uncertainty favours gambling which, with its sudden fluctuations, 
creates or destroys in a few minutes immense fortunes, always 
to the prejudice of the small savings slowly accimiulated by 
the people, and to the cost of the necessities of life to the con- 
simiers. 

This phenomenon occurs not only in the case of staples which 
are directly consumed, such as wheat, but also in the case of those 
staples which are the raw material for manufactures such as yours, 
which is one of the most important. 

The injury, though less apparent, is perhaps still greater in your' 
case, owing to the present restricted limits of supply, which gives 
a practical monopoly in prices to the southern states of the United 
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States, owing to the coincidence of the harvest periods in the 
principal producing countries, a coincidence which does not allow 
of compensation in the interval of time which separates the several 
harvests. 

If we add to aU this the uncertainty of the results of the 
experiments which all the colonising countries are making to 
introduce the cultivation of cotton in their respective colonies ; if 
we also take into consideration the prevailing ignorance on the subject 
of the cryptogramic diseases and the insect pests of which some, such as 
that known under the name of the Mexican Boll Weevil, are a serious 
danger to cotton, everyone must admit that the ignorance prevailing 
as to the real condition of the supply constitutes a great danger to 
the cotton industry, and may lead to a rise in the cost of production 
which would not always and exclusively weigh on the consiuner. 
Indeed, the consequences of the risk and injury caused by sudden 
perturbation in the price of raw cotton are felt more especially by the 
spiimer, who can only obtain partial compensation from the 
manufacturer. The percentage of loss which the latter is able to 
charge to the clothing industry is still less, so that the cost of clothing 
is not necessarily subject to great variations due to fluctuations in the 
cost of the raw material. It is as with the ripples caused by a sudden 
perturbation on the surface of a lake which move from the centre to 
the periphery with always decreasing intensity. 

The need of enlighteiraient is so keenly felt by the business world 
that governments, associations, and private agencies have organised 
special periodical information services, and publish bulletins, some of 
which deserve the reputation for accuracy which they enjoy. In the 
absence of anything better these bulletins serve as the basis for the 
formation of prices on the important markets ; but a glance will 
suffice to show that the results given differ in a marked degree, more 
especially owing to the number and diversity of the countries with 
which each publication deals, to the different times at which calcu- 
lations are made, and to the diversity of terms used to indicate the same 
product, sometimes described by weight, sometimes by measm-e. 
I wiM quote as an example the estimate made for the world's wheat 
supply of 1907. 

The Landwirtschaftliche Markzeitung, edited by Prof. Ruhland, 
estimated the supply at 813 '38 millions of quintals, whereas 
the Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture estimated it at 
859-86 millions of quintals, a difference of 6 per cent. 
On the other hand the bulletins which estimate the production 
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by volume show still more notable differences. The Corn Trade 
News of London estimated 1054-4 millions of hectolitres, the 
Bulletin des HaJles of Paris 1086-6 millions of hectolitres, the 
Bureau of Statistics of Washington 1093-8 millions of hectolitres, 
and finally the Evening Corn Trade List of London 1146-6 millions 
of hectolitres. The difference between the minimum and maximum 
figures is as between 92 and 100. 

It must not be supposed that a difference of 8 per cent, in the 
estimate of the world crop is trifling or that its effect on the markets 
is insignificant. This might be the case if the percentage rise in the 
average price of wheat were equivalent to the percentage 
decrease in the average harvest yield, but the fact is that 
prices rise in a rapidly increasing ratio until the available 
supply reaches the famine limit. At that point all ratio between 
the price and the supply ceases, as happens in beleaguered towns. In 
1630, when plague, war, and famine devastated Montserrat, a sack 
of wheat was exchanged for an acre of good land capable of yielding 
annually four times that quantity. 

The difficulties in the way of publishing a bulletin which shall 
show from day to day the real condition of the supply of agricultural 
staples of the world are so considerable that only by the 
efforts of all the governments, united in an Institute such as ours, 
can one hope to overcome them. 

The information supplied by a bulletin is only trustworthy when 
the sources whence it is obtained are above suspicion. Suspicion is 
enough to destroy, or at least to restrict the value of information 
from private sources, which, in the absence of official data, has to be 
made use of by those who deal with this question. 

But unfortunately at present only a few countries possess an 
agricultural statistical service suited to the requirements of the case, 
other countries either have no such service, or have it only in a 
rudimentary stage of development. Besides this there are other 
countries which are not represented in the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 

It is true that at the conference of 1905 a resolution was passed 
calling on the countries which do not possess an agricultm-al statistical 
service to organise one as soon as possible ; but apart from moral 
influence nothing can be done to force action in this direction. 

The last paragraph of art. 9 of the Convention explicitly respects 
the principle of the independence of each Government by stating 
that " all questions touching the economic interests, the legislation 
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and the administration of a given country are excluded from the 
consideration of the Institute." 

We must, however, hope that what we cannot obtain by legal 
compulsion, we may obtain as the spontaneous result of the moral 
influence of the Institute. The mere daily contact of the delegates 
of the different countries in the rooms of the Institute will help to pro- 
mote a clearer and wider view of economic interests, and national 
pride, stimulated by comparison, will do the rest. 

Italy offers us an example which fully justifies our hopes. My 
country only possessed a primitive census of its live stock, a quarter 
of a century old, and drawn up in accordance with very imperfect 
methods. Yet no steps were taken to renew it, in spite of the constant 
complaints of economists and farmers, when at last a sense of duty 
towards ourselves and towards the governments represented in the 
Institute, induced our Government to undertake the task. A new 
census of agricultural live stock was taken in 1908 at a cost of more 
than half a million lires, and based on a much more perfect 
system than that adopted in 1881. The census was taken by special 
agents, who visited all the stables, and all the flocks, and the result is 
much more satisfactory and reliable than any based on hasty state- 
ments made by municipal councils. 

The Italian agricultural statistical service was equally defective, 
and the conclusions which could be drawn from it as to the conditions 
of the farming industry were not at all trustworthy. But as soon 
as the International Institute of Agriculture was created, the Govern- 
ment hastened to lay new foundations for its agricultural statistical 
service, which can now take an honoured position beside the best 
organised of any other country. 

But even if all the countries were possessed of well organised 
agricultural statistical services it would still be very difficult to 
synthesise the information and adapt it to practical commercial 
requirements. The following are some of the chief difficulties : — 

1. The different times at which the data are collected in the 

several countries ; 

2. The different intervals between the occurrence of the pheno- 

menon to be studied, the collection of data on same, and 
the publication of the results ; 

3. The different modes of formulating results. 
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Without treating of the different epochs for reporting on the 
acreage placed under the several staples year by year, I will merely 
remark that the reports on the condition of growing crops and 
estimates of harvest yields are published in France and in the 
United States every month. Similar information is also 
published month by month, but only from March to September 
in Germany, from April to October in Austria, from July to 
September in Great Britain. In Hungary these reports are published 
monthly from November to March and fortnightly during the 
other months, whereas in Russia the reports are published 
immediately after they are got in on May 10th, June 10th, 
July 10th, and November 1st. In the Argentine Republic the reports 
are made on September 30th for the wheat, flax, and maize crops. 
In Egypt they are published monthly, but only for cotton. 

Therefore, in order to report on the conditions of a given staple 
in the several countries at a given moment, one must make use of 
data which are not homogeneous, for they refer to different epochs. 

This drawback is accentuated by the interval, which differs in 
the several countries, between the manifestation of statistical pheno- 
mena, the preparation of the reports on the same, and their publication. 

In Russia, for instance, the report on the cereal harvest is made 
and the data published during the harvest month (September). In 
Great Britain the harvest is got in during the months of August 
and September, the report of 37ields is prepared in October, and the 
statistics are published on November 20th. 

In Austria and Germany, where the harvest is got in during the 
months of July and August, the reports are drawn up in the first 
fortnight of November, and published in December. 

But the greatest difficulty in the way of accurate and rapid 
estimates is due to the different modes of formulating the results 
obtained. How. indeed, can one express in a synthetic formula 
information on the condition of growing crops and harvest estimates, 
when these are suppUed sometimes in words, sometimes in figures ? 
And as to these, how can we reduce to a common denominator estimates 
which are made in accordance with the most divergent standards ? 
For example, the German statistics give the harvest estimates in a 
series of numbers from 1 to 5 (1, excellent harvest, 2, good harvest, 
3, average harvest, 4, pooi^harvest, 5, very bad harvest). The French 
statistics similarly indicate a bad, moderate, passable, fair, good, 
and excellent harvest by the figures 20, 30, 50, 60, 80, and 100. Yet 
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the estimate of the average harvest which should be the measure of 
comparison is not indicated by a concrete figure in either the German 
or the French statistics. 

The Austrian statistics mention the total estimated harvest 
yield; the English statistics make use of the following terms: "fair, 
good, very good, excellent ; and poor, bad, very bad, extremely bad," 
to indicate a harvest which is estimated as above or below the average 
hcirvest for the past 10 years by 5 per cent., from 5 to 10 per cent., 
from 10 to 20 per cent., above 20 per cent. ; finally, the American 
statistics estimate harvest yields on a percentage basis for a normal 
crop. I say a normal, which is not the same as an average crop, but 
which means the crop which should be obtained where the determining 
circumstances act in normal fashion. The concrete determination 
of the normal crop is entrusted to the experience of local agents. 

Were such a state of things to continue the Institute could not 
hope to do better than is now done by governments, by associations, 
and by private agencies. 

Indeed, the Institute would inevitably give even less satisfactory 
results, as, by the terms of the Convention, it cannot supplement by 
means of indirect unofficial information the inadequacy of official 
information. 

Hence two tasks confront the International Institute of Agri- 
culture : — 

1. It must obtain as accurate a knowledge as possible of the 
organisation of the agricultural statistical services in the 
several countries (adhering or not adhering to the Convention 
of 1905) and of the legislation on such subjects. 

From official pubUcations, and, in their absence, from the most 
authentic sources of information, the Institute must deduce the 
economic situation of agricultural production, both animal and 
vegetable, at a given moment to be decided on in advance, and which 
shall be on uniform lines for all the countries of the world. This 
is equivalent in reality to drawing up an inventory of the existing 
capital and of the average and normal production, which will be of 
use as a starting point, and as a term of comparison for the future 
periodical information. 

Such a task would be a long and costly one to aU who could not 
have recourse to Government co-operation. Nevertheless it is not 
in itself a very difficult one, as the material which will serve as its 
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basis already exists, and is public property. Any government, any 
association, any private individual possessed of technical knowledge 
and of the necessary time and money could accomplish this work. 

The Institute has got this work well in hand. Our library already 
possesses some thousand publications, and a much greater number is 
expected to arrive from the several parts of the world. The informa- 
tion contained in these is tabulated in inventory form, country by 
country, colony by colony. There is reason to hope that the Institute 
will be able to publish within the current year the results of these 
researches, the importance of which will be obvious to all of you. 

2. The second task which the Institute must accomplish is 

much more important and difficult. 
The object is to get aU the Governments to observe uniformity 
in the following particulars : — 

{a) The number and nature of the data supplied by each country 

for each staple ; 
(6) The date and mode of stating, for each staple, the estimated 

yield in a percentage ratio of a term of comparison, which 

shall be identical for all the countries ; 

(c) The interval to be decided on between the getting in of the 

harvest, the preparation of the statistical reports, and the 
publication of same ; 

(d) The indication- of amounts in accordance with weight or 

measure. 

We must not over-estimate the difficulty of getting the statistical 
bureaux of the several coimtries to adopt a uniform method for com- 
municating the data to the Institute. It is not a question of 
altering the methods of drawing up such reports in force in a given 
country, in the choice and application of which each Government 
must be absolute and final judge; it is only a question of slight 
alterations, though of great importance, in the mode of communicating 
such data, which is a matter of international interest. Such a wish 
was expressed years ago and has been repeated at all the inter- 
national statistical congresses. 

But the expression of such a wish has led to no concrete results, 
and perhaps it would continue to remain a dead letter were it not 
for the International Convention which gave life to our Institute, and 
were it not for the conviction to which the delegates of the several 
adhering Governments have come as the result of personal study 
and sincere and thorough discussion. 
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It is only through thek delegated that the Governments of the 
respective countries will gradually be convinced of the necessity 
of what I have just outlined. 

If I am not mistaken this is the real reason why the Convention 
of 1905 created the Permanent Committee, in which the Government 
of each adhering country is represented by a delegate who enjoys the 
full confidence of his home Government, and who is to act, amongst 
other things, as the intermediary between the Government itself and 
the Institute. It may be that an ordinary bureau, such as those 
which manage other analogous institutions, would have sufficed for a 
statistical institution, charged with the preparation of retrospective 
statistics ; it could never have sufficed for a dynamic or prospective 
statistical institution. This work requires modifications in forms and 
methods which are absolutely necessary, and which must be carried 
out gradually as experience suggests or as necessity requires. 

You will note that so far I have only spoken of one of the 
factors which go to form prices, i.e., supply. I will now say a 
few words on the needs of the consumers, which form the chief factor 
in demand. 

Consumption must be studied in its two forms, each of which has 
special characteristics, i.e., direct consumption, such as that of food- 
stuffs, in their natural state, or which have merely undergone a pre- 
liminary transformation, as in the case of wheat ; and indirect, or 
industrial consumption, as in the case of cotton. 

The first kind of consumption allows of the use of substitutes 
which mitigate the consequences of an inadequate supply of the 
standard type, but it allows of no delays, even if brief — the need of 
nourishment is too absolute and pressing. The second kind of con- 
sumption may be delayed, with no other danger than that of social 
perturbations due to the suspension of work ; but it excludes all 
substitutes for the raw material. 

The amount required for the first kind of consumption varies, 
and it is impossible to determine it in advance, even by knowing 
the number of consumers. The amount of raw material required 
by manufacturers can, on the contrary, be ascertained with a fair 
degree of approximation, by ascertaining the working potentiality 
of the several factories. 

It is this radical difference in the nature of the consumption of 
agricultural staples which has induced the Permanent Committee 
of the Institute to select, for its first trials, in the organisation of a 
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world-wide agricultural service, wheat and cotton, that is to say, the 
bread and the clothing of the people, those two indispensable elements 
of human life which the earth, magna parens, gives to mankind with 
inexhaustible generosity. 

Between the two extreme poles of supply and demand commerce 
summarises in a final synthesis aU the factors which concur in deter- 
mining prices. Therefore, in order that prices may be fixed in a 
normal way we must also have information at pre-established fixed 
periods on : — 

{a) The stocks existing in the centres of production, in the 
exporting and importing markets, and in the centres of 
consimiption. 

(6) The quantities in transit by land and water from one country 
to another, and even, in the case of certain staples, and for 
certain countries, on the main inland routes of traffic. 

(c) The exports and imports with the specified statement of the 
quantities taken out of bond. 

All this information has not only commercial value, but also points 
to variations in consumption which cannot always be ascertained by 
direct means. 

Some countries already notify some of the economic phenomena 
above mentioned for certain agricultiu-al staples ; but most of these 
phenomena are entirely ignored. Many and serious difficulties also 
arise in the elaboration of the few data already ascertainable owing 
to the heterogeneous methods used in collecting and publishing 
them. 

For the purposes of organising an information service of a more 
specially commercial nature, such as the one above outlined, it is again 
only an Institute like oiirs which can hope to be in a position to obtain 
results which no Government, no association, and no private agency 
can hope to attain. 

The Institute will also render notable service in the matter 
of statistics of prices. Bulletins on the prices of agricultural staples 
on the principal markets of the world already exist. These as 
a rule enjoy a confidence which is justified by the nature of the 
information which no one is interested in falsif jdng, and which 
emanates from the most authentic sources. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of a few staples, the standards and denominations of which 
are generally recognised on the world's markets, the others vary so 
in grading and terminology that comparison is difficult and 
sometimes impossible. 
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It is obvious that uniformity in grading and terminology, which 
must be presented in such a way that it may be known to what 
type the prices indicated on the several markets for the same 
description of goods refer, can only be obtained by means of an 
international agreement. 

But, we are asked, how is it that an Institution, which has such 
high aims and such means at its disposal, has not yet given any 
tangible practical results of its activity ? 

Please remember that the message sent out by His Majesty 
the King, my august Sovereign, to the whole world, only dates 
back to January 25th, 1905, and that the international con- 
vention was signed ad referendum by the delegates of the nations 
represented at the Conference on June 7th of the same year. 

The plenipotentiaries of the several Governments placed their 
signatures to the international convention between July, 1905, and 
June, 1906, and it was only then that, relying on the final ratifi- 
cation of the Convention by the Governments, the King entrusted 
to a Special Commission, over which I had the honour of presiding, 
the task of making the preliminary studies on the mode of procedure 
of the Institute, and of erecting at his personal cost a buUding 
worthy to house the new institution. 

The foimdations for the building began to be excavated towards 
the end of 1906 ; in the following month of February the first stone 
was laid, and in fifteen months' time the building was ready to receive 
its welcome guests. The Permanent Committee was convoked and 
the Institute was inaugurated solemnly on May 23rd, 1908, in the 
presence of its August Founder, who wished thus to give a further 
proof of the interest he takes in the future of the Institute. 

The Permanent Committee has been working since then cease- 
lessly, but you know how many difficulties lie in the way of 
founding a new institution, especially when it has the double charac- 
ter of a diplomatic and an economic body. But, thanks to the good- 
will and the ability of my distinguished colleagues, to whom I 
^m pleased to be able to pay this public tribute, the first difficulties 
have been overcome, the statutes of the Institute have been approved 
by the General Assembly, the bureaux are organised, the preliminary 
studies accomplished, the real work has begun. 

A profound study of the work entrusted to the Institute has 
confirmed the Permanent Committee in the determination which it 
took during its first session to devote the remainder of the 
current year to experiments needed to become more acquainted 
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with the practical difficulties of the undertaking and with the means 
of overcoming them. 

Experience will teach the different methods which should be 
adopted to collect, elaborate, and transmit the statistical data and 
other information which the Institute has to deal with ; to select the 
form in which to make enqmries and receive answers best adapted 
to the conditions prevalent in the several countries and to the require- 
ments of the Institute, to ascertain by experience what enquiries and 
from what countries they can be obtained by post, and what are 
the enquiries and the countries for which the use of the telegraph 
and the telephone is more advisable. 

The remainder of the current year will, I hope, suffice for accom- 
plishing the necessary preliminary work, so that the Institute will be 
in a position to begin its regular official service in January, 1910, 
always taking into account the limitations already laid down and now 
known to the whole world. 

The process is a slow one, but we must neglect nothing to 
ensure the regularity of our work. We must specially beware of 
ill-considered haste which might lead to serious consequences. 

The Institute is so powerful a machine that no other organisation 
in the economic world can be compared with it. The potentiahty of 
this machine borders on Utopia, its machinery is complicated and 
very delicate, the most scrupulous care must be taken before setting 
it going. 

Nothing is more powerful, nothing more docile than electricity, 
which knows neither time nor space, but employ it without due 
precautions, and disastrous results may follow. 

It is our ambition so to act that the new Institute may 
live, may grow strong, and work without stoppage and without 
weakening, to the honour of the man who first conceived the idea, 
and to the honour of the Sovereign who wished to realise it 
in the interests of the honesty of economic exchange and of the 
prosperity of the whole world. 

Baron Costanzo Cantoni, President of the Sixth International 
Cotton Congress, replied as follows : — 

Allow me, as President of the Sixth International Cotton Congress, 
to thank the International Institute of Agriculture and its illustrious 
President, Senator Faina, as well as the Chairman of this meeting, 
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M. Louis Dop, for the gracious reception accorded to us this 
afternoon. We are exceedingly indebted to Count Faina for his 
eloquent speech. 

I regret exceedingly that on account of unforeseen circumstances 
a larger number of the delegates to the Congress which is to 
assemble in Milan on Monday, have not been able to be in Rome 
to-day. I regret this all the more as I am certain that some of 
us had not a clear view of the objects and aims of the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 

It seems to me that in order to attain so high and important 
an object for hxmianity as that which the International Institute of 
Agriculture has set itself to accomplish, and for which the President 
and the delegates from 45 nations work so enthusiastically, it is neces- 
sary that the Institute be appreciated by the public. 

Count Faina's speech has made us familiar with the Institute 
and its aims. Every one of us wiU take home with him a clear view 
of the purposes of the Institute, and I, for one, am convinced that 
the Institute will promote the welfare of the great masses of all the 
nations. It is customary at the present time to pay great attention 
to social questions, but practical people, such as we are, recognise 
that it is to science and improved methods of agricultural and 
industrial production that humanity must largely look for its welfare. 
The Committee of the International Cotton Federation works within 
narrower bounds in the same direction and with the same spirit 
which the International Institute of Agriculture apphes to the 
agricultural production of the whole world. 

To the International Institute of Agriculture, which owes its 
existence to the generosity and to the initiative of His Majesty 
the King of Italy, we express the wish that its work may be 
crowned with complete success. 

In thanking you again, and before calling upon Mr. Macara, the 
head of our Federation, I would assure you that we shall consider 
this meeting as one of the most important events of our Congress, 
and I would suggest that a resum^ of it be included in our annual 
report, of which Io,ooo copies are published in three languages. 
This report wiU reach the very people whom you wish to interest 
in your laudable tmdertaking. 

I am convinced that your Institute has gained the active 
sympathy of many to-day. 
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Mr. C. W. Macara, President of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations, said : — 

I am delighted to have the opportunity of expressing the sincere 
thanks of all associated with the International Cotton Federation 
for the splendid reception which has been accorded to us in this 
beautiful building, and to Count Faina especially for the admirable 
address which he has just delivered. Although from its earliest days 
I have taken the deepest interest in this Institute and have, together 
with my colleagues, used every opportunity of interesting the Govern- 
ments of the countries affiliated to the International Cotton Federation 
in its promotion, yet our views of its usefulness cannot fail to be widened 
by the clear exposition of its aims to which we have just listened. I 
am convinced that the most beneficial results will accrue from the 
work which is gradually being developed in this magnificent palace, 
which owes its existence to the generosity and commercial acumen of 
His Majesty King Victor Emmanuel III. 

It has been the great privilege of the members of the International 
Cotton Committee to be received by His Majesty this morning, and 
we were much impressed by the business-like way in which matters 
relating to agriculture were dealt with by him. It was most gratifying 
to us to hear his gracious aclcnowledgment of the assistance we have 
been able to render in the promotion of the great scheme for the 
welfare of agriculture in which he has displayed so deep an interest.* 

The statistical returns published by the International Cotton 
Federation — those of the consumption of cotton yearly, and of stocks 
in spinners' hands half-yearly — ^have proved most valuable to the 

^ Mr. C. W. Macara, Chairman of the International Cotton Committee, in his 
address delivered at the Third International Cotton Congress held In Bremen, 
June 25th to 27th, 1906, after mentioning the reception in 1905, of the Inter- 
national Committee by President Loubet, and by Ministers of the French Republic, 
referred to the assistance which the International Cotton Federation had rendered 
in the promotion of the International Institute of Agriculture. He said : Another 
interesting feature of the reception accorded to the Committee by the French 
Government was the carrying out of a suggestion made previously by a prominent 
official of the British Government (Sir Thomas H. Elliott, K.C.B., Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries) that the opportunity should not be lost of 
impressing upon the French Government the desirability of giving support to the 
scheme inaugurated by his Majesty the King of Italy for the establishment of an 
International Agricultural Institute. Not only was this emphasized in the inter- 
view with the Director of Agriculture, M. Vassilidre, ** who expressed himself 
in entire sympathy with the object, but the Committee unanimously 
adopted a resolution pledging its members to use their utmost endeavours 
to secure the support of their respective governments for the King of 



** M. Vassihdre represented the French RepubUc at the International Con- 
ference convened by the King of Italy, and held in Rome (1905), in connection 
with the establishment of the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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users of cotton, and these returns used in conjunction with those of 
the cotton crops, &c., throughout the world, which you will issue in 
due time, will undoubtedly act as a powerful deterrent to the operations 
of speculators which have been so damaging to the industry in the 
past. 

I was specially gratified to hear the references which Count Faina 
made to my friend Mr. David Lubin, for we all feel that a large measure 
of praise is due to him for his indefatigable and self-sacrificing efforts 
on behalf of this Institute. 

I have heard with much pleasure the suggestion made by Baron 
Costanzo Cantoni with regard to the insertion of the address of Count 
Faina in the official records of the Sixth International Cotton Congress, 
and I heartily support the proposal. Our Annual Reports are distri- 
buted throughout the civilised world, and are to be found in the 
archives of every state. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I am only expressing the wishes 
of all my colleagues in saying that our hope is that the great 
and difiicult work which you have undertaken for the welfare of 
humanity may be crowned with complete success. 

M. Louis Dop : I do not wish to detain you much longer, but I 
feel that I would be lacking in my duty as Chairman if I did not 
address in your name our most heartfelt thanks to the eminent 
orators whom we have heard to-day. 

You have listened to the remarkable address of Count Faina. 
He has explained in a masterly manner the organisation of the 
Institute, its functions and the happy results which it will have for 
the cotton industry. 

The 45 States represented in the Institute have the ardent wish 

to respond to the noble thoughts of the Sovereign of Italy, His Majesty 

Italy's scheme, which it is felt when fully developed will be of great value 
to the cotton and other kindred industries. It is satisfactory to be able 
to announce that its accomplishment is now practically assured, and that 
more than forty nations, including those represented in the International Cotton 
Federation, have signed adherence to the scheme, and have agreed to contribute 
towards the cost of carrying out its objects. When in full operation the Inter- 
national Agricultural Institute will, amongst other valuable work, aim at the 
collection and distribution of technical and economic information regarding 
improvements in cultivation, and the furnishing of trustworthy statistics of the 
production both of food and of the raw materials necessary for carrying on the 
great industries. This information, when available, together with the statistics 
of the annual consumption of cotton during each season and of the stocks of 
cotton in the hands of spinners on March ist and September ist, the tabulation 
of which has been successfully undertaken by the International Cotton Federa- 
tion, will place in the hands of the users of cotton statistical information which 
formerly it would scarcely have been thought possible to obtain. Such informa- 
tion as this must in the future act as a powerful deterrent to the operations of 
speculators which have been so detrimental to the best interests of the industry. 
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King Victor Emmanuel III. All the delegates follow as far as is 
in their power the impulse given to them by our esteemed President, 
Count Faina, who devotes his life to the promotion of the success 
of the Institute, and whom we honour so much for his great labours. 

A very important matter, which calls for much consideration, is 
the means we must adopt to impress our aims upon the general 
public, and so gain their sympathetic support for our work. 

Count Faina has just explained to you the diversity of methods 
employed in the various countries for obtaining statistics on agricul- 
tural products. The lack of uniformity in these methods wiU be a 
great obstacle to the rapid publication of information which we shall 
obtain from the various governments. 

We have one ideal which we have set before us. This 
consists in responding with all our power to what is expected from 
us, but it is necessary that the world should know of the enormous 
difficulties which we have to encounter. It would be premature to 
expect from the Institute immediate practical results. We are con- 
scious of the responsibility which we have towards the public 
and the governments, and we aim at assuring the success of the 
Institute by slow and progressive development, which wiU be the surest 
guarantee for future rapidity and for the correctness of the informa- 
tion which will be supplied. 

We are at present in our infancy and are beginning to walk. If I 
may be allowed to make a comparison, I would say that this baby 
has not two legs but forty-five, and that, consequently, its progress in 
learning to walk must be the more difficult. It is useless to expect 
now from the Institute practical results which it will only be able 
to show after its experimental period, and after having estab- 
lished in the greater part of the various countries organisations 
tending to uniformity of method. At present, the Institute 
is trjdng to find out the best method to be recommended to the various 
governments. 

Powerful bodies Uke your International Federation can be of 
great assistance to the Institute. 

You can influence public opinion in many ways, and explain to 
the world our objects and our aims, showing clearly the difficulties 
of our task, and sohciting assistance which we shall always appreciate. 

We are proud and happy to have had your visit. It is 
one of the greatest encouragements we could wish for, because 
it shows that the business world is interested in our efforts 
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and in our future. You have shown to us that you have confidence 
in our Institute, that you have faith in our work, and this is for us a 
most gratifying feature. 

Baron Costanzo Cantoni and Mr. Macara have kindly promised, 
in the name of your Federation, your support, and we thank them 
most sincerely. They see and recognise the difficulties of the delicate 
mission which has been entrusted to us by the various governments, 
but this task will be facilitated if Federations like yours come 
to our assistance, and by their propaganda assure us of the 
support of the business world. Once more allow me to thank 
you for your visit, which is a memorable event for this Institute. 
May other Federations and Associations follow your example. 
They will always be heartily welcomed in this building, and we shall 
interpret such visits as an encouragement to study and act in harmony 
with the ideas of the industrial and commercial sections of the whole 
world, and in this manner we shall attain our objects, which may be 
summarised as being the material and moral improvement of 
humanity. 

In this connection it may be stated that Sir Thomas H. Elliott, 
K.C.B., Secretary to the English Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
who represented Great Britain, imtil recently, on the Permanent 
Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture, and whose 
eminently practical services have been so highly appreciated by all 
his colleagues, in his report to the British Government, dated March 
15th, 1909, says : " I may say that during the three years which 
have elapsed since the Convention was signed, I have been greatly 
impressed by the interest displayed in the establishment of the Insti- 
tute by the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Associations, of which Mr. C. W. Macara is the dis- 
tinguished and trusted President, and by others, for whom at first 
sight the work of the Institute would appear to be a matter of but little 
concern. It has been pointed out that the agricultural product of 
one country is the raw material of industry elsewhere, and that con- 
sequently the prompt collection of complete information as to agri- 
cultural prospects and production is of great value, not only to agri- 
culturists, but to many other important classes of the community. 
It is essential, however, that such information should be published 
in such a way and with sufficient rapidity as to enable business men 
— ^whether producers or consumers — ^to make fuU practical use of it." 
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The Delegates met in the large Hall of the Palazzo della Societa 
per le Belle Arti ed Esposizione Permanente, Milan, on the morning 
of Monday, 17th May. 

The President for the year, Baron Costanzo Cantoni^ presided, 
and in opening the Congress expressed his keen appreciation of the 
honour of being called upon to fill the high position in which he was 
placed. He took occasion to refer in graceful terms to his colleagues 
of the Italian Association of Cotton Spinners, saying that it was by 
their good will that he represented Italy on the International Com- 
mittee, and so, in the recognised order, came to be President of the 
Sixth International Cotton Congress. He extended a most cordial 
welcome to all the delegates, and added the hope that the deliberations 
which were about to be entered upon would result in good progress 
being made with their work, which could only be satisfactorily dealt 
with by international gatherings of that kind. 

Continuing, the President said : Permit me to thank Senator 
Pannizardi, Prefect of Milan, for his presence here to-day. The 
Senator has won many distinctions during his lifetime for his services 
in the public cause, and we feel especially honoured that the Italian 
Government should be represented by so distinguished a member of 
its Administration. I desire also to thank Mr. Gabba, Mayor of 
Milan, for coming here to join in the welcome which my native city, 
Milan, is extending to the delegates. The municipal authorities have 
been good enough to arrange a Reception in the Municipal Palace 
for our entertainment, and I wish to say that the invitations have 
been sent by the Senator Marquis Ponte, the ex-Mayor, and a 
descendant of a well-known family whose name is closely connected 
with the development of the cotton industry in Italy. 
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I thank the other distinguished gentlemen who have honoured 
this opening meeting by their presence, and I have to add that some 
others had signified their expectation of attending, but have been 
prevented by unforeseen circumstances. Addressing the ladies, who 
were present in considerable numbers, the President, in the name of 
all the delegates, acknowledged the great pleasure which their 
presence afforded. He added: "You ladies represent grace and 
power — the grace which surrounds and makes happy our lives, and 
the power which urges us to undertake useful work. Whilst speaking 
to you, who are all clad in bright and beautiful attire, I cannot help 
but think of the many thousands of girls and women who toil daily 
in the cotton mills of the world. Without their work our industry 
probably could not exist, and humanity would be deprived of many 
necessities. To them, in their humble station of life, I offer likewise 
our esteem." 

In concluding his address. Baron Cantoni said: "Our annual 
meetings have assumed proportions of an important economic charac- 
ter, and it is imperative that we do not close this Congress without 
having made great headway with the questions which we are 
about to discuss. We have risen to a position amongst men 
and organisations having an influence on the economic questions of 
the world, and I assure you that great things are expected of us. 
Everyone must contribute of his best to our work, so that the success 
of the Congress may be undoubted. 

" The Italian Committee, and especially my friend Mr. Giorgio 
Mylius, have organised social festivities for the entertainment of the 
delegates, and although you must not expect them to be on a scale 
of magnificence such as you have had in other European cities, yet 
I feel sure they will be appreciated. We are in a comparatively small 
town of a nation in which industry has developed somewhat late. 
" Once more, I bid you welcome." 

Senator Panizzardi, Prefect of Lombardy, and Mr. Bassano 
Gabba, Mayor of Milan, cordially welcomed the delegates on behalf 
of the Italian Government and of the City of Milan, respectively. 

Letters and telegrams regretting their inability to attend the 
opening ceremony were received from several Ministers of the Italian 
Government, from Senators, and other distinguished personages. 

The President then called on Mr. C. W. Macara (England), 
Chairman of the International Committee, to deliver his address and 
report of the work of the Committee for the past year. 
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Address and Report by Mr. C. W. Macara. 

Mr. Macara, addressing the delegates, said : This Congress will 
long be remembered as affording the opportunity for the meeting 
together of two vast international organisations. I refer to the 
•organisation promoted by the King of Italy for the welfare of the 
greatest of all industries — that of agriculture — and to the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation. I shall always feel proud that it fell to 
my lot, as Chairman of the International Cotton Committee, to 
render some assistance to the King of Italy in the early stages of 
the international movement for the welfare of agriculture, and I 
shall remember with much pleasure the gracious reception which he 
accorded to my colleagues and myself a few days ago. His Majesty 
was kind enough to express appreciation of the assistance rendered 
by this Federation in the promotion of the International Institute 
of Agriculture, and said he hoped the two international movements 
would continue to work together for their mutual benefit. Those of 
us who had the privilege of being present at the reception were much 
impressed by the practical manner in which His Majesty dealt with 
the problem of bringing the agricultural interests of the world into 
line. Notwithstanding his exalted position, he made the impression 
that he was a man of great business capacity, and on the subject of 
agriculture he is undoubtedly both an expert and an enthusiast. We 
shall never forget the friendly reception he accorded us. 

Allow me, before dealing with the progress which has been 
made during the past year, to say how highly we appreciate the 
splendid arrangements which have been made by Baron Costanzo 
Cantoni, President of the Italian Cotton Spinners' Association, and 
by his able Vice-President, Mr. Mylius. From the inauguration of 
the International Cotton Federation these gentlemen have taken a 
deep interest in its work, and their services are much appreciated by 
my colleagues and myself. 

Mr. Macara continued : Since the fifth highly successful Con- 
gress was held at Paris, a year ago, the work of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associa- 
tions has been carried on with the same vigour which has charac- 
terised it ever since its inauguration in 1904. 

THE LATE MR. H. HIGSON. 

I regret to have to record the death of a member of the Com- 
mittee, which took place very suddenly in November last. I refer to Mr. 
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Henry Higson, the second representative of England on the Inter- 
national Committee, and President of the manufacturing section of 
the English cotton industry. Mr. Higson was a man of large 
experience and of genial personality. He took part in all the Inter- 
national Cotton Congresses which have been held in Europe, and 
was highly esteemed by his colleagues. A vote of condolence with 
his widow and family was passed by the Committee, and was duly 
forwarded to them. 

RECOGNITION BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 

Shortly after the Paris Congress I had the satisfaction of being 
informed that the high distinction of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour had been conferred upon me by President Falliferes. The 
investiture took place at the Manchester Town Hall in November 
last, and was gracefully performed by the Count d'Abbans, Consul- 
General of France for the West of England, a large number of 
representative men being present at the ceremony. I value this 
distinction very highly indeed, but more especially as a recognition 
by the head of the great French nation of the work of the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation. 

Meetings of the Committee were held at Geneva last December, 
at which all the affiliated countries were represented, and matters of 
considerable importance to the cotton industry were discussed and 
dealt with. Meetings of the sub-committee appointed to make 
arrangements for the present Congress were also held at Zurich on 
January 17th and 18th. The Secretary visited Russia at the beginning 
of the year, and was cordially received in the various centres in 
which the cotton industry is carried on. 

WELCOME TO RUSSIA. 

I am glad to report that Russia, which was represented at the 
first Congress, has now officially joined the International Federation, 
and we welcome the Russian delegates to this Congress. 

GENERAL PROGRESS. 
The reforms that have been so strenuously advocated at the 
various Congresses which have been held during the last five years 
are attracting general attention, and they are slowly, but surely, 
commending themselves as necessary to the welfare of the cotton 
industry as a whole. The wide circulation of the Congress reports 
throughout the world has had the effect of convincing many engaged 
in the cotton industry of the impossibility of dealing successfully with 
these great problems except by international combination, indeed no 
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cotton-using country, however large, could ever, by itself, hope 
to cope with these problems. In view of the supreme im- 
portance of this work, it is surprising that any cotton-using 
country, which has an Employers' Association, should hesitate 
to become affiliated with the International Federation. The 
cost of carrying on the central organisation is very small, the con- 
tributing area being so large that the average annual cost to the 
individual members of the Associations in the various countries 
amounts to little, if any, more than the subscription to a trade 
journal. 

INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS. 

The number of the papers contributed to the Congress increases 
with each succeeding year, and their excellence is uniformly main- 
tained ; this applies also to the discussions, both at the meetings of 
Congress and at the sectional meetings. The range of subjects is 
constantly being enlarged ; and the more deeply these are investigated 
the greater are the possibilities disclosed. The bare enumeration of 
the subjects which have been dealt with shows how many problems 
there are which can only be successfully solved by international 
action. Amongst these subjects are included the expansioii of the 
present cotton fields and the opening up of new ones in any part of 
the world in which this can be done with success to meet the ever- 
increasing requirements ; the more scientific cultivation of 
the raw material ; improvements in the ginning, baling, ware- 
housing, and transport of cotton, especially American cotton, 
by which large savings can be effected ; the international 
standardisation of grades of cotton ; reforms in the marketing of 
cotton ; schemes for the regulation of the supply of the raw material, 
and for dealing with temporary over-production of manufactures ; 
half-yearly statistics of cotton in the hands of spinners, and yearly 
statistics of the consumption of cotton ; mill fire insurance problems ; 
and the perfecting of organisation, both national and international. 

EXPANSION OF COTTON GROWING. 

In connection with the first of these subjects, I may say that we 
have had ample proof during the last ten years that the supply of 
raw material is not only precarious but insufficient, and I think the 
gratitude and practical support of all engaged in the cotton industry 
are due to those pioneers, to whatever nationality they may belong, 
who have striven to broaden the area of supply and safeguard the 
trade from the vicissitudes of the past. 
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A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 
With reference to the statistics, I have to remind you that they 
now include returns from the owners of 87 per cent, of the spindles 
of the world, a remarkable achievement in the three and a half years 
since the tabulation was commenced. The latest proposal in 
connection with organisation is that it should be applied to the 
settlement of differences and disputes in international trading, a 
phase which opens up possibilities of immense utility to every section 
of the cotton trade, and greatly appeals to me. 

DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 

The depression in the cotton industry which had commenced at 
the time of the last Congress has considerably deepened ; indeed, the 
losses of those engaged in it are as exceptionally severe as the profits 
were exceptionally good in the previous years. This state of things is 
the natural sequence of the over-expansion which invariably accom- 
panies a period of prosperity. It is most unfortunate for both capital 
and labour that the experiences of the past seem to be entirely over- 
looked at such times, and that former errors are repeated. I am 
in favour of any united action which might be taken to try to prevent 
a recurrence of extending the productive power of the industry beyond 
the probable requirements of the trade, which condition renders the 
trade unprofitable for all engaged in it — a state of things which 
tends to jeopardise its efficiency. 

OVERBUILDING AND SHORT TIME. 

From long observation it has been calculated that the cotton 
industry of the world is developing at the rate of 2^ per cent, per 
annum. When the International Federation was inaugurated in 
1904 the spinning spindles of the world were estimated at about 
105,000,000. These figures, of course, exclude doubling and waste 
spindles, which are often erroneously included in statistics of 
cotton-using spindles. 

The number has now risen to about 135,000,000 spinning 
spindles, either running or in course of construction. This increase 
of 30,000,000 in five years is more than double the estimated increased 
requirement, if judged by the past. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the seriousness of the present position, and unless the situation is 
dealt with by organised effort the outlook is by no means a bright 
one. In considering this increase of production there is one factor 
which is often overlooked, viz., although well kept-up and liberally 
depreciated old mills are in a strong position for competing success- 
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fully with new mills, which necessarily stand at a high capital value, 
the fact remains that for various reasons a number of old mills 
are broken up each year, and this is accentuated during periods 
of depression. A resolution was adopted at the Paris Congress affirm- 
ing that, whenever there is a lack of the raw material, or the supply 
of the manufactured article begins to exceed the demand in any" 
country, the adoption of short-time working is the only real remedy, 
and requesting all the Associations in the cotton-using countries to 
perfect their organisations in order to put into operation short-time 
working whenever it might be considered necessary. This method of 
dealing with the vicissitudes of the cotton industry has been so 
successful during recent years, and has made such an impression 
throughout the world, that there are comparatively few countries in 
which it has not been adopted. This is all the more remarkable, as, 
when it was proposed at the initiation of the International Federation 
in 1904, it was a policy that did not meet with much favour outside 
England. It is to me, therefore, a matter of profound regret that 
the English Federation of Master Cotton Spinners should have, under 
existing circumstances, failed, so far, to secure the requisite majority 
to curtail the production on an organised basis. I know that short 
time operates somewhat unfairly in its working ; for example, the loss 
entailed by the spinners of fine counts is much greater than by those 
spinning medium and coarse counts, but from the standpoint of the 
welfare of a great industry and of the community that is so largely 
dependent upon that industry, as well as of the bringing about of the 
equitable distribution of the losses sustained both by the employers 
and operatives during a period of depression, I think that all ought 
to fall into line, as by this means an improvement of the whole trade 
is rapidly effected in which all would participate. 

A POSSIBLE FEELING OF RESENTMENT. 
I do not believe that this present want of unanimity on the part 
of the members of the English Federation as regards organised short 
time is due to any change of opinion on the question of the efficacy of 
organised curtailment of production. Various reasons might be given 
for this apparently retrograde attitude. It is possible that in the 
minds of the members of the English Federation there is a feeling 
of resentment against those firms, not members of any organisation, 
who, during the recent seven weeks' wages dispute, ran their mills 
full time, and who, it is felt, would at the present time continue 
during any organised short-time movement to run full time. What- 
ever the real reason may be, I feel convinced that ultimately the 
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trade will be brought into line on this question, as the common-sense 
view of the situation is to deal with things as they are, and not to be 
influenced by circumstances which are for the time beyond control, 
but which, from the rapid increase of the English Federation mem- 
bership are, year by year, becoming of less import. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF UNITY OF ACTION. 

The whole record of the International Federation's work 
demonstrates how much can be done by united action. The scheme 
at its inception was considered Utopian, and much that has been 
accomplished would, at one time, have been thought to be impossible. 

A certain number of the 22 cotton-using countries which 
co-operate in this international movement are not sufficiently 
organised to join officially, but new Associations are being formed, 
and existing Associations are gradually perfecting their organisation. 
We may, I think, predict that at no distant date every cotton-using 
country in the world will have a properly organised Employers' 
Association, which will be officially affiliated with the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associa- 
tions. Such a combination is the only one that can ever hope to cope 
successfully with the difficulties that have to be faced in the carrying 
on of an industry which is of such vast importance to the human 
race. 

Cotton Growing. 

(Papers contributed on this subject will be found in the Appendix.) 

Mr. J. R. Byrom (England) added to his paper on " The Work 
of the British Cotton Growing Association" the following remarks : — 

The purchases of cotton in Lagos for the month of April amount 
to 2,100 bales, as compared with 1,154 bales for April last year, and 
1,345 bales for 1907. For the first four months of this year the 
purchases total 8,520 bales, as against 3,377 bales for the same 
period of 1908, and 4,396 bales for 1907; 265 bales were purchased 
during the first week in May. We hope to reach 12,000 to 13,000 
bales from Lagos, and a most important fact is that the natives 
have not been discouraged by the catastrophe of 1908. The 
estimated number of bales for 1909 is: West Africa, 15,000; East 
Africa and Uganda, 13,000; West Indies, 7,000; sundries, 3,000; 
total 38,000. The Association has now about 3,000 bales of West 
African cotton in stock in Liverpool, and as the quality is much 
superior to any previous crop it might be well worth while for 
spinners to examine the cotton and see if they can use it. In 
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order to bring the cotton to the notice of a large number of users, 
I have been asked to bring with me large-sized samples of this cotton 
for exhibition at this meeting. Mr. Zochonis stated at a recent 
meeting in Manchester that he was prepared to purchase some 200 
bales of cotton, and pay a reasonable price to have it made up into 
cloth for shipment to West Africa, in order to create a trade in the 
material. 

With regard to the question of guaranteeing a fixed price to the 
natives, it was suggested at a recent meeting of the British Cotton 
Growing Association that the Government should share the risk with 
the Association. The Government is prepared to contribute towards 
the cost of running pioneer ginneries, and it has been resolved that 
the offer of the Government be accepted, subject to settlement of 
detail, and that the Executive Committee, with the addition of Sir 
Frank Hollins, Messrs. J. B. Tattersall, E. Stansiield, Wilkinson 
Hartley, Wm, Marsland, Wm. MuUin, and D. Shackleton, M.P., 
be authorised to carry out the necessary arrangements. 

Mr. Emil Stark (Germany) reported that good progress had been 
made with the growing of cotton in the German colonies in Africa. 
The prices obtained for it were higher than the prices for American 
cotton. The quality was good, and could be further improved. 
What they should aim at was to secure more uniformity in the quality 
of African cotton. 

The President said that in the Italian colonies the country 
had suffered a little from want of rain, and the results were not as 
good as last year. This would not discourage them as they intended 
to go on as vigorously as ever. 

Mr. Arthur Kuffler (Austria), reporting on the work of the 
German Levantine Company in Asia Minor, said : The work of this 
company is on quite different lines from that of the other countries 
which have been referred to. We formed a company, and worked it 
on business lines with the object of making a dividend for the share- 
holders. First we had a capital of ;^12,000. Afterwards the amount 
was raised to about ;^25,000. A powerful compress was purchased 
in Egypt, and the Egyptian way of compressing the cotton was 
adopted with great success. The result was a great saving in railway 
and ocean freight. I do not think the results have been bad. From 
1904-5, when we started, to 1907-8 the Asia Minor crop exported has 
increased by 50,000 bales, as the result of the work of this one com- 
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pany, and that despite the difficulties that stand in the way. One of 
the difficulties is the rigid beliefs of the Turkish farmer. I heard 
that when the Turkish farmers were first offered cheap American 
seed, and were told, ' ' You will get more cotton from that than from 
your own seed," they replied, "What stupid fellows you are! If 
Allah wishes, it will grow more ; if Allah does not wish, it will not 
grow more." That prejudice has to be overcome, and by degrees it 
will be overcome. 

Now I come to the saddest part of our experience. Only two 
weeks ago what are called Armenian atrocities took place right in 
the centre of our work. About 20,000 people — men, women, and 
children — have been killed in the town and neighbourhood, nearly 
the whole of the town has been burned, and we do not know what the 
losses will be to the company. We do know that the offices have been 
burned, and that everything valuable has been taken. I am glad to 
say that our officials — our pioneers — have been saved, along with 
their families. One thing I have been specially requested to say : 
that we are all very grateful to the English Consul of the district, 
who, exposing his own life, did his very best to help the Europeans 
to whatever nationality they belonged. 

You know how companies are run in these countries. You 
have to advance money to the farmers, who, in return, bring you the 
cotton. Well, we do not know how many of those farmers have 
been killed. We hope after these fearful times quieter will come. 
We will not give up. Having gone there we will stay, but we 
cannot expect to give you a successful report next year. 

Mr. Emil Stark : I also am a member of this company, and I 
should like to endorse what Mr. KuiHer has said about the English 
Consul. He behaved in quite an heroic way. His behaviour com- 
manded general admiration. 

Mr. Jean de Hemptinne (Belgium), reporting on cotton growing 
in the Congo, urged that it would be a great advantage to everybody 
concerned in cotton if there were better means of circulating informa- 
tion about the way the cotton growing industry was conducted. 

Mr. H. P. Taveira (Portugal) said that an excellent quality of 
cotton was produced in the Portuguese colonies of East Africa. The 
price of it in Liverpool was 8d. at a time when American cotton was 
selling at 6d. A special tax levied in order to encourage the culture 
of cotton brought in ;^35,000. 
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Before the morning session closed the President read the 
following telegram which he had received from Count Faina, 
President of the International Institute of Agriculture : — 

' ' I thank you for your kind invitation. I beg to present to the 
distinguished chairman and his excellent colleagues on the 
Committee, as well as to all the delegates, the good wishes of 
the Institute of Agriculture. I fervently hope that the united 
action of your Associations and of international institutions may 
help to remove all obstacles in the path of the economic progress 
of humanity." 
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SECTIONAL MEETING I. 



Monday Afternoon, May 17th. 
Chairman : Mr. Jean de Hemptinne (Belgium). 



Mr. E. Lang's Scheme. 

(Papers contributed on this subject •will he found in the Appendix.) 

The Chairman said they had met to consider Mr. Lang's scheme 
on the means at spinners' disposal for securing and regulating an 
adequate supply of cotton. Probably most of them were acquainted 
with the details of the scheme, and without making any further 
remarks, he thought it would perhaps be best to call upon Mr. Lang to 
offer any explanatory statement that he desired to place before the 
meeting. 

Mr. E. Lang (Switzerland) then gave a resum^ of the paper 
which wiU be found in the Appendix. 

Mr. A. Kuffler (Austria) : I think that perhaps I am entitled 
to speak first about Mr. Lang's scheme, because when we first met 
in Zurich I proposed a measure which slightly resembled the one 
submitted by Mr. Lang. I must, however, say at once that 
Mr. Lang's scheme is much more elaborate and better worked out 
than the one I submitted, and the objects dealt with in his scheme 
are much wider than those included in the measure I advocated. 

I am not in favour of Mr. Lang's scheme, and perhaps I will go 
to the extent of saying that at the moment I am not altogether in 
favour of the one I submitted in Zurich. It does not necessarily foUow 
that what may be theoretically sound will always be practicable. Can 
this scheme be put into practice now ? There are a good many things 
desirable that we cannot make effective. For instance, it would be 
desirable at the present moment to have better business. I do not 
deny that Mr. Lang's scheme is desirable, but I am satisfied that it 
cannot be put into practice. There are wide differences between 
the scheme of Mr. Lang and the one originally submitted by myself. 
At the time of the Zurich Congress we were suffering from the influence 
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of Mr. Sully. I put the question then as to what we should do to 
fight the existing state of affairs, and I said that we ought to fight the 
speculator with actual cotton, and that actual cotton should be held 
by spinners. If we could get together 500,000 bales we could break 
any corner. Reckoning on the basis of 100 million spindles, if 
it was agreed to take 50 bales for every 10,000 spindles, that would 
give 500,000 bales without any great risk being taken on the part of 
the spinner. That was my idea. Mr. Lang's ideas are to a certain 
extent in the same direction. He thinks that spinners ought to create 
a stock of cotton and to fix a price beforehand, at which they will 
buy, and also at which they will sell, otherwise it would be a huge 
speculation. He proposed in his first paper that cotton should be 
bought at 4d. and sold at 6d. or above. The price of 4d. may mean 
3|d. or 4d., and that because you do not know what grade or staple 
you get. You might want to sell at 6d., and this might mean 6d. or 
7d., according to quality. Supposing we had agreed three years ago 
to form a company and buy one million bales when the market went 
down to 4d. for middling uplands. We should not to-day have had 
the cotton. You say that is a good thing and is a result of the operation 
of the scheme, but if we had not got the cotton we could not sell when 
the price went above 6d. In my scheme I said we would buy cotton 
when the cotton was cheap and sell it when it was dear. Suppose 
we have got 100,000 bales or below and the price of the cotton goes 
up to 6d., and we think that is a good price ; we then put the cotton 
on the market and depress it, then the speculator will step in. By 
this scheme we cannot fight the speculator. But besides, I think in 
the scheme as it is put before us, we are not certain to get the cotton. 
If we do not get it we cannot sell it. Then there is the important 
question of the variation in grades. Altogether I do not think for 
the entire world it is possible to tamper artificially with the prices 
of a commodity used so extensively as cotton. What good would 
result if a committee were to accept this scheme ? Nobody would 
sell you cotton at id. The present price wUl probably be the price 
for next season. It is desirable to have a stable price of cotton, but 
it is amongst many other desirable things that cannot be got. You 
cannot fight the outside speculator with a scheme like this. The 
Brazilian Government has attempted to do so with coffee and they 
have failed. It is not the figures of supply and demand which create 
the prices, but the force of supply and demand. 

Mr. E. Lang (Switzerland) : The very fact that Mr. Kuffier says 
we would not be able to buy at 4d. shows that the scheme would 
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be effective in fighting against too low a price of cotton, which is 
just as harmful to us as an excessively high price. It is not supply 
or demand which governs prices of cotton goods, but it is the tendency 
of supply and demand. Every small shopkeeper before he places an 
order refers to the newspaper articles, and on the strength of these 
he buys his goods, not as it used to be some 20 or 30 years ago, 
when he purchased his supply in accordance with the demand of his 
customers. 

Mr. C. Berger (France), while of opinion that there was a 
great deal to be said in favour of the theory of the scheme, was very 
doubtful whether it could be put into actual practice. Supposing, 
he said, we buy the cotton at 4d. and you are bound by the scheme 
to sell it at 6d., it may very easily happen that you have to buy the 
cotton back again at 7d. or 8d., and in his opinion the spinners of 
the world are not likely to accept a scheme which might possibly 
have that effect. 

Mr. J. W. McCoNNEL (England) : There is something in Mr. Lang's 
scheme which, I think, must appeal to all of us, that of keeping 
cotton as far as possible at a steady price, and for that reason it 
deserves the careful consideration of every spinner. What I cannot 
understand is, how it is going to deal with the greater of two evils, 
that is, with an excessively high price of cotton. I think it possible 
to devise some scheme for preventing cotton going below or far below 
a proper price. If an organisation of spinners of the world were to 
buy systematically as cotton came below a proper price, a very 
big fall in price would be impossible. Supposing, for the sake 
of argument, the proper price was 5d. When cotton reaches 
4|d. we buy two or three hundred thousand bales, at 4Jd. a similar 
nvunber, and the same at 4Jd. It seems to me we coidd by this 
means prevent cotton falling to a ridiculously low price. There is, 
of course, a difficulty in ascertaining what is the proper price of cotton. 
But suppose you arrange some scheme of this kind for preventing 
cotton from falUng, I do not see how it will prevent cotton from 
rising and rising. Mr. Kuffier's scheme was to acquire a certain 
number of bales which would be used to break corners. I am sorry 
that he did not tell us why he would not now support his own 
scheme. We want to prevent cotton rising in an extravagant 
way ; we want to prevent the speculator in bad seasons from 
raising the price over and above that created by the law of supply 
and demand. I desire personally to thank Mr. Lang for his scheme ; 
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although to my mmd it is not a solution of our difficulties, we must 
keep hammering away at the subject in order that we may, if possible, 
arrive at some scheme which will meet the objects we have in view. 

Baron C. Cantoni (Italy) : Insufficient supplies have been the 
result of low prices in previous seasons. If we therefore prevent 
prices falling too low, we keep cultivation up. Where the prices are 
excessive, adopt short time and thus reduce the amoimt of cotton 
consvuned. It seems to me that what is desired, and what is contended 
for by Mr. Lang is the establishment of stable prices, and I am 
personally of opinion that the matter is worthy of the most careful 
consideration by the Congress and by the Committee. 

Mr. A. Hebbelynck (Belgium) : The great difference between the 
schemes of Mr. Kufiler and Mr. Lang to my mind is that Mr. KufHer's is 
specvilative whUe Mr. Lang's is systematic. With regard to Mr. Lang's 
scheme, a great many have already expressed themselves in favour of 
it, but I am afraid that there will be immense difficulties in putting it 
into operation. Can these difficulties be surmounted ? To my mind 
this Congress wiU be well advised in studjdng the details of Mr. Lang's 
scheme. It is of coiuse important that, if any scheme is adopted, a 
large majority of the spinners of the world should take part in it, and 
I suggest that this figmre should be 80 per cent. An enormous amount 
of capital would be required, say, to buy one milUon bales, but this is 
a question for negotiation with bankers, and I think that difficulty 
could be overcome. On the question of the difference in value of 
various grades, I think Mr. Kuffler has somewhat exaggerated. To 
my mind the difficulties will not be so great as he imagines. If it 
should happen that in the scheme we have not been able previously to 
buy cotton, and the prices became excessively high, then not being able 
to fight them with the reserve, we could not successfully fight without 
organised short time, and the one shilling per bale mentioned by Mr. 
Lang in his scheme is to subsidise firms who run short time. Even if 
imder the scheme we did not obtain the reserve, I think the fact of 
the scheme being in existence would be an incentive to planters to 
increase their acreage, as they would be assured of a minimum price 
for a portion of their crop. I am strongly of opinion that the matter 
is so important that it should be placed before a special commission 
for further investigation. 

Mr. J. R. Byrom (England) : It seems to me that the important 
thing is not the prices we buy at, but the provision of the cotton. In 
the first instance, if we do not provide cotton we cannot sell it. It 
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appears to my mind that it is easy to prevent prices going down, but 
what we want is to prevent prices going up. 

Mr. R. Seyrig (France) : Mr. McConnel says it appears to be an 
easy matter to prevent cotton prices going down, and to guarantee a 
fixed price to the planter. But the difficulty is in preventing prices 
going up. Baron Cantoni replies that the existence of a stock of cotton 
in spinners' hands would operate against that. I think, however, 
that the fact of speculators knowing that the stock will be sold at a 
fixed price would be a help to speculation. In my opinion it would 
be much better to leave to a committee the question of the buying and 
selling prices, and I think a committee should be appointed to study 
the possibility of fixing prices. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas (England) : The scheme as I understand it 
provides against cotton prices going too low, and by so doing seeks to 
encourage the planter to increase his acreage. By the buying of one 
million bales we are to guarantee him a proper price, and then by 
another portion of the scheme which deals with preventing prices 
going too high, we prevent him getting a proper price the year follow- 
ing. To my mind, it is not so much the variation in prices which 
prevents the planter from raising a large crop as atmospheric con- 
ditions. For the last few years there has been a steady increase 
in the acreage under cultivation, and there has stiU been a great 
variation. What price would satisfy the planter ? When we were in 
the Southern States he wanted 15 cents. Suppose we bought one 
million bales. Unless we destroyed it, its effect on the market would 
still be there. We cannot successfully interfere with economic laws, 
and in my opinion the scheme is an interference with those laws. 

Mr. E. Travis (England) : Mr. KufHer summed up this scheme 
when he said it was too largely theoretical and not practical. My 
experience of the Lancashire man is that he looks very carefuUy after 
the cash, and if it is expected to collect Is. per bale from 80 per cent, 
of Lancashire spinners, I am certain the attempt would not be success- 
ful. Such a scheme as is proposed is not now as necessary as it might 
have been, say, in 1904, when speculators manipulated the market 
to an extraordinary degree. But by the adoption of short time then, 
they were taught a lesson. Since that time the planters themselves 
have become organised, and I am glad they have, for 3d. cotton 
inevitably breeds 9d. cotton, and neither is good for the trade. 

Baron C. Cantoni (Italy) : I am glad to see such a keen interest 
developing in Mr. Lang's scheme. A scheme that to-day appears 
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theoretical may to-morrow be practical. Mr. Travis is right in sapng 
that we are not to-day in the position we found otirselves in in 1904. 
But the 1904 conditions may come again, and we ought to prepare 
ourselves for such a possibiHty. I do not think the scheme could be 
adopted at once. Modifications may be necessary, but I think the 
Congress would be well advised to recommend the International 
Committee to appoint a sub-committee to thoroughly investigate the 
question and report to the next Congress. 

Mr. J. Hilton (England) : Objection has been raised to the price 
of 4d. mentioned in the scheme. I take it, however, that the price of 
4d. has only been put in for the sake of giving an example, and the price 
can therefore be modified if necessary. 

Mr. A. KuFFLER (Austria) : While listening to the discussion, I 
have felt how nice it would be under this scheme to be an American 
planter. We all say we want to insure the planter against a possible loss. 
Suppose the spinner were to say to the planter, as Mr. J. B. Tattersall 
said in Vieima : "If you wiU guarantee us against any loss we will 
take all your cotton." Why should we insure the planter against 
loss ? It is a great mistake to assume that it is in the power of the 
planter to say whether the crop shall be big or little. Eight days of 
hot weather at a certain time of the year wUl make all the difference 
between a big and a little crop. The adoption of this scheme would 
not affect the question of a large or small crop. In reply to Mr. 
McConnel, I have to say that we have not at present an organisation 
that commands the confidence of the whole trade such as is required 
by a scheme such as this or the one submitted previously by myself. 
While I consider my scheme was theoretically correct, I am bound to 
admit that to-day it is not possible to put it into practical operation. 
Mr. Lang's scheme is to my mind not practical. In 1904, under the 
influence of a " corner," short time was organised and defeated the 
corner. If we have a new corner, we will face it with a better 
organisation than in 1904, and defeat it. 

After some further discussion, the following resolution was 

vmanimously adopted, it being understood that in considering the 

question the Committee were, if necessary, to call in the aid of persons 

not on the International Committee : — 

That this meeting recommends the permanent Committee 
to bring before the Congress a resolution appointing a sub- 
committee to deal with Mr. Lang's scheme and other kindred 
schemes dealing with the regularisation of cotton prices. 
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SECTIONAL MEETING II. 



Monday Afternoon, May 17th, 1909. 
Chairman : Mr. John Syz (Switzerland). 



Mill Fire Insurance. 

(Papers contributed on this subject will be found in the Appendix.) 

, The Chairman : This subject was first mentioned at the Congress 
at Vienna. From there it was referred to a committee, and it was 
re-introduced at the Paris Congress. Our English friends told us 
much about mutual fire insurance companies, and they assured us 
they would give all the assistance possible. The matter was then 
referred to the various countries, it being thought best that each 
country should take the matter up and try to form an organisation, 
though it was known that a great many obstacles were in the way. 

Mr. G. Mylius (Italy) said he thought it was rather soon for 
Italy to establish a mutual company, but they had done something to 
promote competition among the companies that did insurance 
business, and he thought they were likely to get much better tariffs in 
the future, and to be quite as safe as they were before. Recently, in 
insuring a new mill, he got from 15 to 20 per cent, discount from the 
ordinary rates, a concession which was due to competition. 

Mr. Armin Brunner (Austria) expressed the opinion that 
insurance companies ought to be requested, after a fire, to make a 
special examination with the object of finding out if anything had 
been omitted in the equipment of the mill which would have 
resulted in making the loss smaller. In this way, he thought, 
valuable information would be obtained. 

Mr. John Wainwright (England) : I can assure the last speaker 
that so far as English insurance companies are concerned every care 
is exercised and every precaution is taken with the mills which they 
insure. At Vienna, I remember, Mr. Langen suggested that mills 
in Germany v,ould not receive the benefit of reduced rates of 
insurance to the extent they anticipated, because few of them were 
sprinklered. I then pointed out that the rates on " fireproof " mills 
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in England, mills that were not protected with sprinklers, were in- 
creasing in consequence of the losses that had been sustained in them. 
I then supported Mr. Langen, and I do so again most earnestly, in 
his contention that if our continental friends desire to be put on the 
most economical basis, on the same footing as the English mills, they 
must find money for the equipment of their mills with sprinklers. It 
is only that class of miU which would encourage the formation of 
satisfactory mutual companies. I am glad to hear that in Germany 
the number of sprinklers has increased. That is one of the best 
investments which spinners can make. 

Mr. C. O. Langen (Germany) : I have found it almost impossible 
to make a distinction between fireproof mills, so-called, and non- 
fireproof mills, because as a rule spinners consider their mills fireproof 
if they contain certain things which make them just a trifle better than 
non-fireproof mills. I consider a mill fireproof when it is constructed 
of cement, and has no wood in it and no iron girders. This gave me 
the idea of ceasing to make in my statistical tables a distinction 
between fireproof and non-fireproof mills, and to make the only dis- 
tinction between sprinklered mills, partially sprinklered mills, and 
non-sprinklered mills. As to the question of discounts, they differ so 
much in different countries that any treatment of them is bound to be 
misleading. 

Mr. Gerrit van Delden (Germany) pointed out that the 
differences in the system of charges and of rebates made it impossible 
to compare the charges of English insurance companies with the 
charges of German insurance companies. 

Mr. Langen replied that the only way in which this comparison 
could be made was to put aside the use of percentages, and deal only 
with the actual sums paid in premiums. 

Mr. Adolf Waibel (Germany) stated that the insurance com- 
panies in Germany had formed a ring, and those who wanted to 
insure must do so through the ring. They had also confined the pur- 
chase of sprinklers to six companies, and did not give a rebate unless 
the sprinklers were purchased from one of the six. The price of the 
sprinklers in Germany was 19s., whereas in England it was 13s. or 
14s. That was one of the reasons why Germany did not go ahead 
with sprinklers as fast as some of them wished. 

Mr. G. Denis (France) said that France was too small for the 
formation of a mutual company. He almost regretted that England 
had been able to form a mutual company, and had thus possibly lost 
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interest in the question from the international point of view. Could 
not the English spinners in some way admit other countries to their 
mutual company? One point that ought to be taken into consideration 
was that the risk was less when the machinery was in several separate 
buildings than when it was in one building, and that ought to be 
taken into account in fixing the premium. If it was not possible for 
England to admit outside countries to her mutual company, then the 
continental manufacturers should come together and form a mutual 
company on the lines of the English company. 

Mr. G. Mylius suggested that if France could not organise a 
mutual company it could organise a company on other lines. That 
would promote competition. French people could insure their mills 
in England. He knew the case of an Italian mill which had been 
insured in England, and the Italian insurance company was so 
anxious to get the business back again that they reduced their prices. 
Other Italian companies had done the same on learning that there 
was a chance of the business going to En^gland. 

Mr. J. T. Dawson (England) : I want to tell our continental 
friends that they have an octopus clinging about them, as we English 
had for 30 years to my knowledge. I advise them to cut it away. 
He did not see how the mutual company formed in England could 
assist them, because the conditions in England and on the Continent 
were different, but the continental spinners could assist themselves. 

Mr. A. H. Dixon (England) : May i suggest that we ask, not for 
more statistics or for more information about sprinklers or anything 
of that sort, but that we ask what Federations — what Associations — 
would be willing to form a mutual company on the Continent? I am 
not speaking as an English spinner altogether. I have about 400,000 
spindles in France, and I cannot get these mills insured by the 
English companies. I find that the English companies are working 
with the French companies. It may not be the same in Italy. 
The octopus which Mr. Dawson has so aptly suggested has put a 
tentacle round the coast of France. I should be very grateful 
to the French Federation if they came to me and said, " Will you 
join a mutual company in France?" I should reply, " Certainly." 
Under certain conditions I should be delighted to bring 400,000 
spindles into that mutual company. I have not the least doubt that 
mutual insurance companies, wherever they are established — in 
Germany, in France, or in Italy — will eventually be drawn together 
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in one bunch. They are not ready for amalgamation now, but it is a 
dream of mine that they will be. 

Mr. S. Newton (England) suggested that a sub-committee 
should draft a resolution for the full meeting of the Congress on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Dawson mentioned that before the mutual insurance com- 
pany was established in England a circular was issued to each 
member of the Federation, asking him whether he was or was not 
prepared to join a mutual insurance company. He gathered that 
Mr. Dixon suggested that something of that sort should be done on 
the Continent. 

Mr. Dixon : Yes. 

Mr. Waibel (Germany) : I have had conversations with my 
countrymen, and I can assure you that there is a strong disposition 
among them to establish a mutual company. I am very pleased to 
support the practical suggestion that has been made. 

A sub-committee was then appointed, which drafted the following 

resolution : — 

That the International Committee be requested to recom- 
mend to the individual Associations affiliated to the International 
Federation the strong advisability of obtaining definite particu- 
lars as to the number of spindles owned by firms willing to join 
a mutual fire insurance company in their own country, and that 
the replies to these enquiries be reported to the next Congress. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 



Tuesday, May 18th. 
Chairman : Mr. C. O. Langen (Germany). 



The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, thanked the Con- 
gress for the honour they paid him in asking him to preside. It was a 
great pleasure on these occasions to meet old friends, and he was 
sure that the personal intercourse among men of different nations 
would further the aims of their industry as well as promote their 
mutual interests. People spoke lightly of international Congresses 
sometimes, but for his part he thought they were valuable, as they 
gave the opportunity for people of different countries to speak together 
upon subjects of the first importance, and they furthered the cause of 
peaceful competition. The delegates gave and they received ; they 
noted the things that other people had that were better than they 
themselves possessed, and they benefited thereby. Moreover, by 
meeting in this friendly way they furthered the cause of international 
peace and international goodwill, and the interests of civilisation. 

Mr. Lang's Scheme. 

Mr. A. KuFFLER (Austria), presenting a report of the sectional 
meeting presided over the previous afternoon by Mr. Jean de 
Hemptinne, said : Mr. Lang gave an outline of his scheme, 
and several of the delegates present passed criticisms upon 
it. It was stated that the price, say, 4d. per lb., put upon the 
supplies of cotton to be purchased, might never be reached 
after the scheme had come into operation, and that in that 
event no reserve would be accumulated. To this Mr. Lang 
and his supporters answered that in fixing the minimum price 
at which cotton must be bought they would secure that cotton 
should not go under that price. The planter, knowing this, would 
not reduce his acreage of land under cotton. Thus an adequate 
supply of cotton would be secured, and very likely no extremely high 
prices would follow extremely low prices, as they had done in the 
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past. Another criticism was that weather conditions, much more 
than the work of the planter, regulate the size of the crop, and that 
no one could tell beforehand what was the proper price at which to 
buy cotton. In one season the proper price might be 4d., and in 
another season 6d. Suppose you bind yourself down to sell at 6d. in 
a season in which 6d. is cheap, when you have sold your reserve the 
market will still be as open to the speculator as ever it was before the 
scheme came into operation, and if you have sold out and the crop is 
short the speculators can get hold of the remnant of the crop and 
drive prices up, as they did before. Mr. Lang and his supporters 
answered that there were other means besides reserves of cotton, 
and if reserves alone would not secure proper conditions short 
time could be resorted to. If you have reserves and short time you 
can regulate the price of the raw material. It was also said against 
the scheme that it had never yet been possible to artificially interfere 
with the general run of prices in a commodity like cotton. Others 
argued that though an extremely low price of cotton was not 
desirable, as it brought an extremely high price the following season, 
they thought the American planters were clever enough to protect 
themselves against extremely low prices, and that spinners ought to 
think more of protecting themselves against extremely high prices. 
The answer was that the abolition of extremely high prices was one 
of the main objects of the scheme, and that the two means of fighting 
against high prices were the formation of a reserve of cotton, and, 
when the crop was inadequate to the demand, the running of short 
time. The meeting recommended the permanent committee to 
appoint a sub-committee to deal with these and kindred questions. 

Mr. Emil Stark (Germany) : Mr. Lang's plan seems to be a little 
dangerous as a permanent institution. I fear that it will make 
spinners into speculators. On the other hand, it is so well arranged 
and has done so much good already that it is a pity not to enter in 
some way into Mr. Lang's views. I am certain that already the 
existence of this plan, which is well known, has saved us money, for 
speculators are aware that it is a very dangerous instrument in the 
hands of the united spinners of the world, and so they do not drive 
matters to extremes. My opinion is that, instead of a sub-committee 
or committee for examining Mr. Lang's plan, we ought to 
establish a permanent commission to act according to Mr. Lang's or 
Mr. Kuffler's plan, as circumstances arise. Every corner is manipu- 
lated in its own way, and in different circumstances. It is not possible 
to fix in advance the mode of proceeding. The commission must in 
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extreme cases act promptly, and suggest to the Federation ways and 
means to bring the market to a sound condition. 

Mr. G. Denis (France) did not think that the scheme, which had 
been before them for three years, should be referred to a commission 
again. It was high time some definite decision was reached, either 
affirmatively or negatively. A big commercial Federation like theirs 
could work the scheme with much better chances of success than a 
Government, and he thought the scheme should have a fair trial. 
Short time was the only means tried so far to fight against contingen- 
cies that came within the scope of Mr. Lang's scheme, but a great 
many people would agree with him that short time had not always 
given the results which were expected from it. Short time was one 
weapon, but why should they not have two? If the weapons were 
not wanted, there was no need to use them. He agreed that the 
present time was not appropriate for beginning to work on the 
scheme of Mr. Lang. Cotton was quoted in Liverpool at 6d. a pound, 
and nobody would think of accumulating reserves at that price. The 
scheme would be viewed differently if cotton were quoted at 4d., or 
below 4d. The adoption of Mr. Lang's scheme involved only 
financial considerations. All that they could lose in the end was 
money. The adoption of short time involved much graver questions : 
the keeping of the mills in running condition, and the ability to 
support one's workpeople. This in some countries was a very grave 
question, and made the adoption of short time almost impossible. 

Mr. E. Stansfield (England) said that if the conditions for 
dealing with trade were such that all spinners and manufacturers 
in the world were compelled to fall into line, and short time was 
universally adopted, they could accomplish their purpose by a 
reduction of output amounting, not to 40 or 50 per cent, in isolated 
countries, but to 15 or 20 per cent, all round. That could be done 
without punishing the workpeople. When short time was only 
partially adopted it was unfair to those people who worked short 
hours that their wages should be reduced to an extent which hardly 
gave them enough to live upon. 

Mr. A. KuFFLER : Either we must enter into this business on a big 
scale, getting 80 per cent, of the trade to join, or else leave it alone. 
We do not know whether it is possible to get the whole trade to 
combine. We do not know whether it is possible to carry a million 
bales at the expense of the trade, and to influence the market with the 
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reserve. I do not think we can find out by any experiment whether 
that is possible or not. 

Mr. Ernst Lang (Switzerland) did not quite agree with Mr. 
Kuffler. He thought an experiment could be made with advantage. 
The " million bales " he had mentioned in his paper was for 
argument's sake, but it was not necessary for the operations of the 
scheme to have a million bales. He thought they could start by 
building up reserves of 100,000 or 200,000 bales. When the reserve 
was smaller the expense would be smaller. At the same time, he 
thought it was too early to take a vote on the matter, as he under- 
stood that their friends from England were not yet quite conversant 
with the scheme. The commission, he thought, should be instructed 
to make definite proposals when an emergency arose. 

Mr. Denis said that after the remarks of Mr. Lang he was quite 
prepared to postpone the scheme for one year. 

Mr. H. W. Macalister (England) said that they must get back to 
first principles. The only thing certain in this world was that all men 
would die. They should also bear in mind that it was often the un- 
expected which happened. Unless the supporters of Mr. Lang's 
scheme could get over those two points he did not see how they could 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 

The Chairman announced that a formal resolution on the subject 
would be proposed the following morning. The discussion then 
ended. 

Mill Fire Insurance. 

Mr. John Syz presented a report of the sectional meeting which 

discussed fire insurance, together with the resolution which had been 

drafted, as follows : — 

" That the International Committee be requested to recom- 
mend to the individual associations affiliated to the International 
Federation to consider the advisability of obtaining definite 
particulars as to the number of spindles owned by firms willing 
to join a mutual fire insurance company in their own country, 
and that the replies to those enquiries be reported to the next 
Congress." 

Mr. Syz added : This resolution was submitted to the Committee 
of the International Federation, who are quite willing to accept it, 
but wish to make it broader. The International Committee submits, 
therefore, the following resolution : — 

' ' That the International Committee be instructed to prepare 

draft regulations for the formation of mutual fire insurance 
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companies in the various countries affiliated to the International 
Federation, where such companies do not at present exist, on the 
lines of those established in England and America, and that 
would, if practicable, permit in the future of the formation of an 
International Re-insuring Combine. 

" That, after having prepared such draft regulations, they 
be forwarded to the respective associations for the purpose of 
ascertaining how many firms would be prepared to join such 
proposed companies on the expiration of their present policies. 

" That when sending out the draft regulations the various 
countries be requested to state what amendments or additions 
would be required to meet the laws and conditions operating in 
their own countries." 

Mr. J. Wainwright (England) : I am exceedingly sorry to find 
that the executive have not accepted the unanimous decision of the 
sectional meeting. This question of an international association was 
pressed upon the delegates at the Paris Congress, and rejected. It is 
only reasonable that until the different countries can formulate 
schemes to work in accordance with the laws and conditions of those 
countries, as England has done, the formation of an international 
association should be postponed. I think I express the feelings of 
the English delegates when I say that the conditions of insurance in 
other countries are not as favourable as they are in England, and we 
prefer not to be associated with countries whose conditions we do not 
understand. 

Mr. J. Smethurst (England) : Mr. Wainwright is under a mis- 
apprehension. The Committee has accepted absolutely the sugges- 
tion made by the sectional meeting, and has gone a little further on 
the lines suggested by Mr. Wainwright. The Committee is of 
opinion that in the first place every country must have a mutual fire 
insurance company of its own, but it is no'use these countries forming 
fire insurance companies of their own if in the future, when they want 
to draw together and re-insure one with the other, it is found that the 
regulations will not allow that to be done. So the Committee suggests 
the drafting of regulations that will apply in all countries. There is no 
intention at present to form an international re-insurance company, 
but we want to prepare for the future, and to do our work in such a 
way that it will not require altering in the future. 

Mr. Denis thought firms should be asked not only whether they 
were prepared to join an insurance company, but also would they be 
prepared to join when their existing policy expired. It was the custom 
in several continental countries, especially in Italy and France, to 
make contracts with insurance companies for as long as 10 years. 
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A man might have a policy running for six or eight years hence, and, 
though he could not join a mutual company at present, he might like 
to join when his existing policy expired. 

Mr. Arthur Kufflkr : Baron Cantoni and myself were respon- 
sible for the alteration of the resolution drafted yesterday. Unless 
you can tell me what your company is going to be like, how can I tell 
whether I will join it? For the present the first thing necessary is to 
establish mutual companies in each country, bearing their own risks. 
The conditions in one country may be very different from those in 
another. The continental countries may wish to form a re-insurance 
combine of their own, or it might suit the English mills to join them. 
We want to leave it open. Combination will be much easier when the 
rules of the various mutual companies are on the same lines. We 
think it best that each country be advised to work out its rules 
on the English lines, and to state what alterations would be necessary. 
We can then see whether those conditions and alterations are such as 
would allow a future combination or not. 

Mr. Wainwright intimated that the explanation given by Mr. 
Smethurst was perfectly satisfactory to him. 

Mr. Denis said he wanted to make clear the fact that the object 
at which they aimed was international re-insurance. In the case of 
countries where the cotton industry was not largely developed there 
would be great difficulty in forming a mutual insurance company. 
In the interests of those countries international re-insurance was 
wanted. 

The Congress adjourned, on the understanding that the resolu- 
tion would be voted upon on the following day. 
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SECTIONAL MEETING III. 



Tuesday Afternoon, May 18th. 
Chairman : Mr. Casimir Berger (France). 



Organisation. 

{Papers contributed on this subject will be found in the Appendix.) 
The Chairman expressed his pleasure at the large attendance of 
delegates to consider the important question of Organisation in its 
various phases ; he expressed his great satisfaction at the increase 
in membership of the various Associations which constitute the 
International Federation, particulars of which the Secretary had 
supplied to the Committee. The chairman then called upon Dr. 
Bartels (Germany) to introduce the subject. 

The Strike Clause. 

Dr. Bartels (Germany) : I wish to make a few remarks with 
reference to the paper which I have submitted to the Congress. 
In Germany the Central Bureau of German Employers' Associations, 
which is in close connection with the Central Bureau of German 
Industrials, has made it its object to arrive at an agreement between 
seller and buyer on the basis described in my paper. The judicial 
point is quite clear, viz., the seller has no right to cancel should he 
not be able to deliver owing to a strike, lock-out, or any other opera- 
tives' movement. 

The seller is, therefore, obliged to make an agreement with 
his customer which protects him against the disadvantages arising 
from a strike or lock-out. Such agreements are frequently made in 
Germany and were largely in existence when we started our proceed- 
ings. The main object of our proceedings was to establish a 
reciprocal agreement between seller and buyer, and this, as far as 
possible, on a judicial basis. According to our clause the spinner 
is not alone able to postpone, or under certain conditions to cancel 
delivery, but also the manufacturer. Finally, the proceedings 
advanced so far as to include also the dealer, home trade and export 
houses. These can postpone or cancel delivery if, for instance, a 
wages' dispute arises in ports of shipment, &c. 

I have given full details in my paper, and only wish to state that 
I have endeavoured to obtain statistical material as to the general 
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adoption of the Strike Clause amongst the German Employers' Asso- 
ciations. I am sorry that I have not been able to obtain this in so 
short a period, but I have found that thousands of copies of this 
printed form of Strike Clause have been applied for by spinners and 
manufacturers, and it may, therefore, be supposed that the Clause is 
largely in use. The Court of Arbitration which has been provided 
for in the Clause has so far not been brought into operation. 

Mr. J. W. McCoNNEL (England) : The difficvilty that arises in 
dealing with this question so far as England is concerned is owing to the 
manner in which business is done in England. It is very rare 
that legal proceedings on contracts are taken in England. There has 
never been in England any hard and fast contract that deals vnth all 
the issues that may arise in the course of a transaction. As regards 
the strike clause it would be generally understood that if there was a 
strike or legitimate lock-out, the buyer would not expect to have 
delivery made to him during the time it lasted. I cannot tell what 
would happen after the strike was over. In some cases the order would 
remain on the books, in other cases it might be that injustice would be 
done by keeping the contract on the books. Our way of doing business 
is so far removed from an exact and scientific character that one 
cannot state the rule that would apply to all conditions. Ninety-nine 
per cent, of the transactions would be governed by a general sense of 
justice. Both parties to the contract would probably grumble, and 
both in the end be satisfied. 

International Courts of Arbitration. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas (England), speaking on the question of Inter- 
national Courts of Arbitration, said : I feel that this question is of 
such importance as to deserve the closest and most serious attention 
of this meeting. We must all feel that the removal of dispute in 
connection with our International trading would be an advantage all 
round. Any successful business between two firms must be on a 
mutual basis. If one of the parties only is benefited, it is not much 
good. It is inevitable that differences in connection with contracts 
win arise, and my desire is that this International Federation should 
establish some tribunal for settling such differences in a friendly way 
without there having to be recourse to law. It mtist be admitted 
that sometimes our own legal advocates do not thoroughly imderstand 
our case. Locally it is now becoming the increasing custom to get 
our disputes settled by local men who fully understand the techni- 
calities of our business. If dif&culties arise in our local trading, how 
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much greater are those difficulties when they arise in the course of 
trading between individuals in different countries. In this matter I 
am not speaking as an Englishman dealing with some one in another 
country, but I want a system that shall apply to any other countries 
affiliated to this Federation, a system of arbitration that shall be 
friendly to both but partial to neither. With regard to the form of 
tribimal, I am personally willing to leave that to the presidents of our 
Associations in the respective countries. I am not suggesting a 
particular form of contract, but simply desire that when any contract 
has been entered into it shall be honourably carried out. If we had 
on our contract a statement that any dispute arising in this contract 
shall be settled by the tribunal mentioned in the contract it would 
facilitate International trading immensely. 

Mr. E. Travis (England) : The objects sought to be obtained by 
Mr. Thomas are admirable. In Manchester the methods of doing 
business are not all they ought to be, but there the buyer and seller 
are always in close contact, and that in a measure prevents misunder- 
standings ; however, in the cases sought to be dealt with by Mr. 
Thomas the two parties to the contract are far apart. I believe he is on 
right lines in his suggestions, and I think the International Committee 
should take the matter in hand and report to the next Congress. In 
Oldham we have many firms who insert a strike clause in their con- 
tracts with the manufacturers, but there is no such clause in contracts 
between the manufacturer and merchajit. The question of a strike 
clause is at present under consideration by the English Cotton 
Employers' Parliamentary Association. 

Mr. C. W. Macara (England) : The proposals of Mr. Thomas 
are admirable. I think we should not discuss details, but confine 
ourselves to the general principle, and if that is approved, details can 
be settled afterwards. There was one point, however, referred to by 
Mr. Thomas, viz., that of reference to the presidents of the various 
Associations as arbitrators. Speaking for myself, I can only say 
that I have quite as much work as I can attend to, and should hesitate 
about acting as arbitrator in cases that might arise. That, how- 
ever, is a detail, and does not interfere with the general principle 
of the suggestion. 

Mr. A. H. Dixon (England) : I quite agree with Mr. Thomas on 
the necessity of appointing some Court of Arbitration for settling 
differences on contracts. I am, however, distinctly of opinion that 
in the first place it is necessary to have a definite form of contract. 
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Mr. H. Cliff (England) : I cannot agree with Mr. Dixon. I 
believe the proper way is to form a Board of Arbitration first. Tre- 
mendous difficulties will be met in the attempt to form a uniform con- 
tract. An attempt was made in England in 1893, and a contract was 
found which provided for a Court of Arbitration, but the difficulty 
was often felt that the arbitrators were not men who sufficiently under- 
stood the business. A Court of Arbitration composed of spinners and 
manufacturers affiliated to the International Federation would carry 
greater weight and inspire fuller confidence. It is not a form of 
contract we want but a Court of Arbitration. 

Mr. A. H. Dixon (England) : I am still of opinion that the first 
essential is a form of contract. I helped to frame the contract in 1893, 
and the difficulty was that the framers of the contract did not carry 
sufficient weight to enforce it. But the position to-day is different. 
We are quite able to frame a contract and sufficiently strong to enforce 
it. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas (England) : I wish the delegates to eliminate 
from their minds the idea that this is a question between England and 
the Continent. It is a question of settling differences between persons 
in any two countries. With regard to Mr. Macara's statement about 
the presidents, my idea was not that the presidents themselves should 
arbitrate, but that they should appoint arbitrators. My main inten- 
tion is not to settle disputes, but if possible to prevent them. The form 
of contract at the moment is not material. 

Mr. J. W. McCONNEL (England) : It is obvious that it would not 
be advisable to appoint the presidents of the various Associations as 
arbitrators. In the first place, I question whether they have the time 
to spare, and it does not foUow that they would necessarily enjoy the 
confidence of both parties to the contract. It must be borne in mind 
that in several countries there are regulations by which gentlemen 
can be appointed to arbitrate. It is quite possible, for instance, in 
England to apply to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and have 
arbitration under well-defined rules. This question was discussed at 
the Vienna Congress, and we have a lot of information in the report 
of that Congress. It is perfectly clear that an arbitrator must know 
what are the points at issue between the two parties. Unless a 
contract is carefully drawn up, no arbitrator can possibly decide 
fairly. It is of the first importance that a contract should be definite 
in all its details, and as International trading increases it becomes 
more important that the same form of contract should apply all over. 
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Mr. J. M. Thomas (England) : I quite agree with Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. McConnel in their remarks as to having a proper form of contract, 
and such a contract would immensely benefit our trade. There would 
not be the amount of reckless trading there is now if we were bound 
by a definite contract. But the formation of such a contract may 
take a considerable time, and my desire is to set up as quickly as 
possible a Court of Arbitration under which disputes on present 
contracts can be amicably settled. 

Short Time. 

Mr. J. Prestwich (England), speaking on the question of the 
present state of trade, said : I think we should be lacking in our 
dut3' if we did not say something about short time working. I 
am convinced that our trade will have to undergo such a 
crisis as it has never yet seen unless we come to some mutual 
agreement as to the regulation of output. The question, I know, 
bristles with difficulties, many of which I cannot see my way through. 
Yet I am not daunted by those difficulties. To-day we are producing 
more cotton goods than the world's markets require, and so long as 
we do this the greater distant will that day be when we receive the 
return we are entitled to. I know that there is diversity of opinion 
on this question. But before this Congress breaks up, I wish it to be 
recorded that the International Federation recognises the unsatis- 
factory position of affairs, and proposes to take steps for dealing 
imitedly with the situation. 

Mr. Felix Guillemin (France) : Mr. Macara has said in his 
report delivered at the opening of the Congress, that the world's 
increase of spindles had been 30,000,000 spindles since 1904. We had 
then 105,000,000, and now in 1909 we had 135,000,000. Included in 
this estimate are the spindles in course of erection. Mr. Macara said 
that this increase of 30,000,000 spindles in five years represents more 
than double the number of spindles necessary according to the demand. 
This proportion should according to careful calculations not exceed 
2\ per cent, per annum. 

I am very sorry that Mr. Macara has not supplied in his report 
more details. It would have been indeed very useful to know the 
countries where development has been more rapid or even abnormal. 
As regards England and the spinning industry, the figures published 
on this question in Worrall's Directory (without discussing whether 
they are correct or not) enable us to find out some particiolars as regards 
England. Starting from 1882, at which period Mr. Worrall begins 
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his compilation, we find that in 1882 the number of spindles to each 
loom was 79'1, while in 1889 the nmnber of spindles to each loom 
was 66. This decreasing proportion of more than 13 spindles per loom 
is nothing extraordinary, because during this period the Continent 
had gradually built spinning mills with the sole idea of supplying the 
Continent with yams, and thus reduce the necessity for using English 
yams. I have also found, always basing my calculation on Worrall, 
that since 1900 a contrary movement has taken place. The number 
of spindles in 1900 was 65-7 per loom. They have since risen as 



follows : — 


1901 
1902 


to 


66-2 
68-8 


spindles per loo 




1903 




68-9 






1904 




69-1 






1905 




70-4 






1906 




70-5 






1907 




72-5 






1908 




74-9 






1909 




77-1 





I gather that the Continent has continued to increase its number 
of spindles in order to supply its wants, and even in a few cases to 
produce more than was required when the weaving mills did not 
work full time. England has continued to develop its export trade 
during the period of 1901-9, as the number of looms has not increased 
correspondingly to the number of new spindles. The equilibrium 
has therefore been upset by the increased English spindles. 

We on the Continent feel the crisis of overproduction, and must more 
or less fix the responsibility for it on the shoulders of the English spinners. 
I agree that at the time of the Paris Congress the position of the 
spinning industry was certainly better, especially on the Continent, 
and that the upholders of short time are to-day more numerous ; 
but I think that, first of all, it is imperative to come to an understand- 
ing as to the real causes of the overproduction. 

Mr. C. W. Macara (England) : We have been doing our utmost 
in England to get organised short time, but up to the present we have 
not succeeded. I believe we shall succeed. I consider it very 
unwise that mills should continue running full time at a greater 
loss than would be incurred if they were standing. There may be 
fortunate people who are able to run full time and make a 
profit, but it is impossible that the present state of things 
can continue without the strongest being affected. If mills 
are forced into liquidation and sold at one-half or one-third 
their value, the plant of the whole industry is depreciated, and 
competition becomes keener than ever. If too many new mills have 
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been built, it is still to our interest to keep those mills running by 
the original shareholders and take whatever steps are necessary to 
prevent a repetition of undue expansion. The normal increase of 
the cotton trade of the world is calculated to be 2| per cent, per 
annum. During the last five years we have increased 5 per cent, per 
annum. We are now feeling the effect of 10 million more spindles 
running than we ought to have. Short time is not so serious 
if spread over aU the cotton spindles in the world ; if aU join 
to regulate the production of yarns and cloth, the sacrifice of the 
individual will be comparatively small. I am firmly convinced that 
it is in the best interests of both employers and operatives that 
international short time should be organised as speedily as possible. 

Mr. E. Stansfield (England) : English spinners do not hold so 
tenaciously to full time as some of the delegates may imagine. During 
the last 12 months they have worked short time to the extent of five 
fuU weeks in addition to a seven weeks' stoppage through the lock-out. 
We are all aware that it is difficult to get Continental spinners into line 
on short time. I am convinced that the greatest troubles that ever arise 
in our trade are owing to a want of unanimity. I do not want to see 
so good a trade as there was in 1906-7. We can do with less, but I do 
say we are entitled to be remunerated for our work, and the workman 
should have a living wage ; neither do we want to starve the cotton 
grower. 

Mr. F. Hardern (England) : We have the power, in our Inter- 
national Federation, to deal effectively with the present state of trade. 
This Federation was built up on short time, and if we could be united 
now we should be doing something for the benefit of the whole trade. 
I believe the Congress wiU honour itself by passing a resolution in 
favour of organised short time. 

After some further discussion, the following resolution was adopted : 

That this meeting desires to place on record its satisfaction 
with the reports received from the different countries showing 
the progress made during the year in perfecting the various 
national organisations, and urges the continuance of this work 
in the general interests of the trade. 

That this meeting desires to recommend the International 
Committee to take into serious consideration the advisability of 
framing an International Contract for yarns and cloths, and of 
establishing an International Board of Arbitration for settling 
without recourse to law any disputes that may arise in the course 
of international trading on such contracts. 

That after having considered the present state of trade, this 
meeting is of opinion that the time is opportune for the com- 
mencement of International short time working. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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SECTIONAL MEETING IV. 



Tuesday Afternoon, May 18th. 
Chairman : Mr. Arthur Kuffler (Austria). 



Net Weight Cotton Contract — Cotton Bills-of- Lading — Damp 

in Cotton. 

(Papers contributed on these subjects will be found in the Appendix.) 
NET WEIGHT CONTRACT. 

The Chairman : As you are aware, a Cotton Contract Commis- 
sion was appointed some time ago, with Mr. H. W. Macalister as its 
head, and one result of their labours has been the net weight cotton 
contract. On that point I may remind you of a remark 
made at the Paris Congress by Mr. J. B. Tattersall, to the effect 
that if the International Federation had done nothing else 
the establishment of the net weight cotton contract would repay them 
for all the trouble and expense to which they had been put. 
After long discussions and much work by Mr. Macalister 
the Liverpool Cotton Association has adopted the net weight 
contract, but that does not compel anybody to use it. The next 
step must be taken by the spinners. I think we shall make ourselves 
rather ridiculous if, after having spoken so much of the necessity of 
introducing the net weight contract, and after having succeeded in 
getting it accepted by the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, nobody makes 
any use of it. It is not likely that an individual spinner, accustomed 
to do business under the old system, will make a start and ask his 
agents to begin under the new contract. That ought to be done by 
combined action. I understand it will be the most important work of 
this meeting to find out a way to introduce this contract, and so to 
give it a better trial than it has had so far. We ought to get the 
various organisations to impress upon their members from a given 
date, say, September next, to buy 25 per cent, of the cotton they 
import under this arrangement. Nobody can engage himself to buy 
all his cotton in that way. Then, when the contract has been given 
a fair trial, everyone will be able to see for himself whether it is 
beneficial to him or not. 
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Mr. Adolf Waibel (Germany) : I have been told that the Bremen 
Cotton Exchange directors, in reply to an enquiry, were informed by 
the Liverpool Cotton Association that only two copies of the new 
contract had been applied for so far by the English spinners. Upon 
that the Bremen Cotton Exchange declined to have anything to do 
with the matter. I may add that one of the leading merchants on the 
Havre Cotton Exchange told me that he did not know anything at all 
about the contract. Of course, if spinners are not prepared to buy on 
the net weight contract the whole thing will die out. We must urge 
all members of our Federation to take the matter up. In times like 
last week, when cotton went up one halfpenny, the net weight 
contract would be of the utmost value. 

Mr. H. W. Macalister (England) : It appears to me that up 
to the present no particularly active steps have been taken to 
bring the contract before the spinners. Certainly that is the 
case in England. The other day a spinner came to me with 
a net weight contract form which had actually been altered to 
c.i.f. and 6 per cent. When I pointed this out to him he said, " It 
was the broker who did it." I said, " Exactly. Why do you not tell 
the broker what he has to do ? " The only answer was, ' ' The broker 
has always done it." What is wanted is that we shall do as Mr. 
Kuffler suggests : make up our minds that on and after a certain date 
we will buy a certain percentage of our cotton on the net weight 
principle. There is no difficulty in making the contract. I have been 
offered the contract by half-a-dozen firms. The current season has 
been an unfortunate one for the introduction of the net weight 
contract into general use. As you are aware, the spinner has been 
unable to sell his yarn forward, and has, in consequence, made his 
purchases on spot terms in the local market at Liverpool. Still if 
we spinners take the matter up with energy we shall be able to 
make this thing go. The net weight contract is a great advantage 
to the spinner, and unless we are firm in our demand for it we shall 
never get it brought into general use. 

Mr. P. VON PoRTHEiM (Belgium) stated that he had written to 
most of the important cotton firms, asking them if they were prepared 
to sell on the new net weight contract, and most of them had not 
replied. Those who did reply, with one exception, said they would 
not. He had bought about 800 bales on the new system. He sug- 
gested that they should address themselves to the American exchanges 
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and publish a list of firms who are prepared to deal on the net weight 
contract. The Americans, who knew how to push business, would 
see that their names got on the list. 

Mr. H. W. Macalister : I think that is a good suggestion. The 
people in America who are introducing the new system of baling 
cotton are strongly opposed by the people who own the old Com- 
presses. It may seem a remarkable thing to you, but it is a fact that 
in the whole of America there are only 304 Compresses to do the 
whole of the work for 11,000,000 or 12,000,000 bales. I was told in 
Manchester by an American who controlled 16 of these Compresses 
that he would sell on the net weight contract, and I thought that was 
a good beginning. An advertisement of the names of the firms who 
are prepared to sell on the net weight contract will provide a good 
basis for the initiation of the business, 

COTTON BILLS-OF-LADING. 
Mr. A. Hebbelynck (Belgium) laid stress upon the necessity of 
establishing uniform bills-of-lading for cotton shipments, and re- 
quested that a resolution to this effect be forwarded to the Liverpool 
Bill-of-lading Conference. 

DAMP IN COTTON. 

Mr. A. Mabire (France), introducing the subject of damp in 
cotton, said there had been so many complaints about damp in cotton 
that at Havre they had arranged to collect statistics on the subject, 
and they would be glad if Manchester people and Bremen people 
would do the same. If they got overwhelming evidence as to the 
moisture in cotton, later on they might insist upon the Americans 
sending it in better condition. 

Mr. J. NuTTALL (England) : Many mills in England have an 
apparatus for testing the condition of cotton from week to week, 
and a record is kept. It is important that we should know what is 
the average amount of damp in American cotton. 

Mr. H. W. Macalister : Some years ago an investigation was 
made into dam.p in American cotton. In some States it was 8J or 
9 per cent. In others a little over 9 per cent. But in Savannah it 
was 13^ per cent., alleged to be due to the damp arising from the 
river near which the sheds, in which cotton is stored, are built. 
I am glad to hear that our French friends are going into the matter 
scientifically with a view to endeavouring to ascertain what actually 
does take place. Three years ago in Memphis I saw cotton in the 
pouring rain in the streets, and the warehouses were empty. 
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The Chairman : We might do good by asking the various asso- 
ciations to work on the lines mentioned by Mr. Mabire, to forward 
the results of their investigations to the head-quarters of the Federa- 
tion in Manchester, and then we can send particulars to the different 
American ports with the object of showing the Americans from which 
place most of the moisture comes. 

It was decided to leave with a sub-committee the drafting of 
resolutions embodying the points that had been raised during the 
discussion. The following wording was agreed upon by the sub- 
committee : — 

Net Weight Cotton Contract. 
That, with a view to the universal adoption by cotton 
exchanges of the Net Weight Cotton Contract Form, all ex- 
changes by whom it has not already been adopted be approached 
for the purpose of securing their acceptance of such contracts. 

That a pamphlet be prepared by the International Committee 
in the various languages and issued to the affiliated associations 
showing the difference between the old and new contract forms 
and the advantages to be derived by the actual introduction of the 
net weight contract, which has already been largely used by the 
spinners in America. 

That the International Committee be instructed to get into 
touch with the exchanges for the purpose of ascertaining what 
firms would be willing to offer cotton on the net weight contract, 
and that the names of such firms be circulated periodically 
amongst the affiliated associations. 

That the International Committee be instructed to request 
the affiliated associations to urge upon their individual members 
the advisability of buying at least 30 per cent, of the cotton 
directly imported by them on and after September 1st, 1909, 
under the terms and conditions of the net weight contract, in 
order to put the contract to a practical test. 

That the Congress is of opinion that the actual introduction 
of the net weight contract will gradually lead to the adoption of 
improved methods of baling cotton, such as have been recom- 
mended in the resolution passed at the Atlanta Conference. 
Damp in Cotton. 
That the affiliated associations be instructed to urge their 
members to ascertain, by systematic tests, the amount of mois- 
ture in cotton received by them from the different ports of ship- 
ment, and that a statement of the average percentage of 
moisture, showing each port separately, be forwarded by them 
to the head-quarters of the International Federation at Man- 
chester, and that the results of such tests be published monthly. 

BiLLS-OF-LADING. 

That the Liverpool Bill-of -lading Conference be approached 
with a view to securing a uniform bill-of-lading for the importa- 
tion of cotton from the United States of America. 
The sectional meeting then adjourned. 
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THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 



Wednesday, May 19th. 
Chairman : Mr. J. Magalhaes (Portugal). 



The Chairman : In reviewing the work which has been done 
during our meetings in Milan, I am convinced you will agree with me 
that we have been successful even beyond our expectations. Success 
depends upon organisation, and the more perfect the organisation 
the greater will be our success. If we continue our work with the 
enthusiasm which has characterised it up till now we shall accomplish 
much that at one time we did not think it possible to attain. 

Organisation. 

A report on the previous day's meeting on Organisation was 

given, and the following resolution was read : — 

" That this Congress desires to place on record its satisfac- 
tion with the reports received from the different countries 
showing the progress made during the year in perfecting the 
various national oganisations, and urges the continuance of this 
work in the general interests of the trade." 

Short Time. 

The following resolution was next submitted : — 

" That in view of the fact that in all countries the cotton 
industry is in a very depressed state, largely owing to over- 
production, and the manipulation of the raw material, and that at 
the Paris Congress it was decided that, when conditions similar 
to the present obtained, the only remedy was organised short- 
time working, this Congress is of opinion that the International 
Committee should recommend the affiliated Associations to take 
immediate steps for the commencement of organised short-time 
working. ' ' 

Mr. B. W. TER KuiLE (Holland) criticised the reckless erection 
of new mills in England, and said English spinners would not feel any 
advantage of their short-time movement unless they changed their 
law and made bogus flotations impossible. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall (England) : I am exceedingly pleased that 
the last speaker has brought this matter to the front, because there 
is, I believe, on the Continent a strong feeling that it is useless to 
organise for the special purpose of creating good trade while the 
number of spindles is continually being increased. But it must be 
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remembered that we in England are in a position rather different to 
that of our continental brethren. We are not only spinners and 
manufacturers for domestic use, but we are large exporters, and 
sometimes we have to erect spindles for the purpose of exporting 
yarn. Still there is a strong feeling that spindles have been unduly 
increased in England. Ninety per cent, of the Federation members 
feel as strongly on this point as you, for we are suffering from the 
effects of this undue expansion. Now, we are bending our energies 
to the work of modifying the limited liability law, which gives too 
much freedom in the flotation of cotton mills. While I say that, let 
me add that whatever these new mills have done in the past (and I 
believe their owners recognise that they have done wrongly in ex- 
panding at the rate that has been mentioned), they are more loyal to 
the Federation than many of the older firms, who will do nothing to 
aid us, but take all the advantages secured by our efforts. We 
have no desire to see the ruin of the people who have come 
amongst us, but our object is to prevent undue expansion in 
the future, by making it impossible for speculators to build 
a mill and immediately sell out their shares. We hold very 
strongly the view that no man or body of men should induce 
the general public to take up shares in a mill in this way. Also that 
they should be compelled to show their faith in the companies they 
promote by holding their shares for a given length of time. That 
would prevent improper expansion. We have accepted many of these 
new concerns in our Federation. Their owners are now our brethren, 
and, though we have expressed our resentment, we do not want to 
ruin their mills. Let us hold out the right hand of fellowship to 
them, even though they have injured both themselves and us. 

Mr. J. Hilton (England) : Though England has increased her 
spindles very rapidly during the last two or three years, yet the stop- 
page of English spindles that has taken place during the last twelve 
months has neutralised the increase to a very large extent. We have 
had a seven weeks' stoppage through the lock-out as well as short 
time, and we have extended our holidays to unusual lengths. In 
the coming Whitsuntide we are extending the holiday three or four 
days beyond the usual time on account of the state of trade. It is 
contemplated to ask the trade in England to go in for organised short 
time in the immediate future, and it is of the utmost importance that 
this Congress should support that principle, otherwise it will very 
materially increase our difficulty in getting the requisite 80 per cent, 
in favour of short time in England. If we have to report that the 
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Continent will not have short time our difficulties will be greatly 
increased. 

Mr. J. NuTTALL (England) : It is recognised that we have the 
largest available supply of American cotton that we have ever had at 
this time of the cotton season, and the worst trade there has been for 
many years. Short time on an unorganised basis is being run, and 
yet a group of men either in America or England has succeeded in 
advancing the price of cotton by IJd. per pound. I do not know what 
the remedy is apart from the lessened consumption of cotton. How 
that can be brought about is for this Congress to say, but it must 
be brought about, or we shall have the cotton industry bled to death, 
as we sometimes say in Lancashire. The reduction of the price of 
cotton brought about by the reduced consumption would certainly 
improve trade ultimately. I strongly advocate organised action 
which will endeavour to check the speculative element in the trade. 

Mr. C. W. Macara : I wish to endorse what the previous 
speakers have said. I think their remarks are eminently practical. 
Let me remind you that this International Federation was brought 
into being in 1904, at a great crisis in the cotton industry, a crisis 
brought about by a shortage of raw material, and by the gambling 
operations which followed. I do not know what would have 
happened if we had not grappled with the matter energetically. 
England led the way, and then we got the Continent to assist us 
as far as it was practicable at that time. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that though England and her dependencies 
own nearly half the spindles of the world, their consumption of 
cotton is only about a quarter of the world's crop. Therefore in all 
problems connected with the raw material there must be co-operation 
with the users of the other three-quarters, if success is to be 
assured. Experience has taught us that it is absolutely impossible 
for the individual association, far less for the individual spinner, to 
combat the forces which have now to be dealt with. I believe that 
this is now being fully realised. You may not be aware that the 
cotton operatives had an international organisation long before we 
formed ours, and that their organisation is growing year by year. 
We have not formed our organisation to tyrannise over labour; in 
all matters that concern our mutual interests we in England prefer 
to join hands with labour. If the employers are not efficiently 
organised, and labour is efficiently organised, as undoubtedly labour 
is in England, the position is most unsatisfactory, and the lot of the 
individual employer who is not connected with any association is 
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becoming one of utter helplessness. It is admitted by the delegates 
of all the countries represented here that the cotton industry of the 
world is in as bad or a worse position than it has ever been. No 
doubt over-production has a good deal to do with this unfortunate 
position. We have expanded our productive capacity beyond what 
ought to have been done, but now that the new mills are built the 
only way is to face the situation and deal with it accordingly. I 
maintain that it is not to the interests of the cotton industry that 
the new mills should be forced into liquidation, as under such condi- 
tions the effect would be to reduce the value of the whole of the 
buildings and plant of the cotton industry of the world. As Mr. 
Tattersall has said, 90 per cent, or more of the English Federation 
have been against the excessive expansion of the industry, but had a 
determined effort been made during the recent prosperous years to 
prevent, either by Government intervention or otherwise, the undue 
flotation of mills, it would not have been successful, and the Federa- 
tion would have been accused of trying to stop the legitimate 
expansion of the trade. In the meantime I am in favour of taking 
whatever steps are necessary, either by Government action or in any 
other way, to prevent, if possible, the repetition of the over-expansion 
of the industry in the future which is so detrimental to the interests 
of both capital and labour, and to the efTiciency of the industry as a 
whole. I pointed out in my report of last year's work that we have 
either running or in course of construction possibly 15,000,000 
spindles too many throughout the world. Seeing that the natural 
demand for our goods increases year by year, this is not 
so serious a matter if the whole trade decides to 
deal with it by organised reduction of production as necessity 
arises. All that we have to do is to act together and regulate the 
demand to the supply until the demand has reached that point at 
which the increased production can be profitably absorbed, and the 
bad effect of the increase of the spindles can be easily remedied. As 
regards the difficulties which periodically arise in connection with the 
supply of our raw material, if ever there was a time when the Paris 
resolution should be put into operation surely it is to-day. Everyone 
admits that trade is as bad as it can be, and it is impossible to deal 
with the question of raw material except by the united action of the 
cotton-using countries of the world. Was there thus ever a more 
favourable opportunity of teaching those who are gambling in our 
raw material a lesson without any loss to ourselves? I am sorry to 
say that as far as England is concerned the mills might as well be 
stopped as running. 
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I urge, therefore, strong and united action to counteract these 
gambling operations in the raw material of an industry which is 
of such vital importance to the welfare of humanity. 

Mr. H. W. Macalister : Anything we do at this Congress must 
be based upon the foundation upon which the International Federa- 
tion rests. That foundation is our articles of association. In those 
articles it is stated that in case any common danger arises we should 
deal with it as a combination. In any resolution passed to-day it 
should be stated that a common danger has arisen, inasmuch as a 
certain group of individuals, called speculators, are acting in opposi- 
tion to the general interests of the trade. In anything we do we 
must be unanimous. 

Mr. Arthur Kuffler : This resolution is framed exactly accord- 
ing to the rules of our Association, and it was passed unanimously 
by the Committee. In Austria we have introduced short-time 
working- — a reduction of 16 per cent. Over 90 per cent, of our 
spindles have fallen in with that view. 

Baron Costanzo Cantoni : I may mention that in Italy half our 
spindles are working short time. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, amid applause. 

International Yam and Cloth Contracts, and Boards of 
Arbitration, 

The Congress then discussed the following resolution : — 

' ' That this Congress desires to recommend the International 
Committee to take into serious consideration the advisability of 
framing an International Contract for yarns and cloths, and of 
establishing an International Board of Arbitration for settling 
without recourse to law any disputes that may arise in the course 
of international trading on such contracts." 

Mr. J. M. Thomas (England) : I wish the Committee had dealt 
separately with the question of the international contract and the 
International Board for settling trade disputes. I am afraid that if 
they are rolled into one motion most of us will be gone hence before 
anything is done. If people connected with a trade, knowing all the 
intricacies of that trade, cannot decide what is the intention of the 
parties when a contract is entered into, how can a law court decide 
the point ? I want the resort to law courts done away with. I believe 
any two traders entering into a bargain would be quite willing to 
say in case of a dispute: "We will leave it to an arbitrator to 
settle." I hope the Committee will deal with the latter part first. It 
is practical and can be arranged. The other I do not think any of 
us will see in our lifetime. 
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Mr. Arthur Kuffler : It is perfectly true that it is very difficult 
to frame a contract that will suit all the traders of Europe or of the 
world. I have had some experience of arbitration, and it is impossible 
to arbitrate unless you know all the rules. There is no general 
law. Everything must be done according to certain rules. 
Make the contract according to the rules of the country you sell to, 
or according to the rules of the country where the seller lives. It is 
all the same. Then you may proceed to arbitration. If you send the 
rules the people in the trade will understand them, and will arbitrate 
upon them ; but it is absolutely impossible to tell what is right or 
wrong if you make a contract without referring to any rules. We 
can deal with these two questions apart, but it must be understood 
that arbitration can only take place according to established rules. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas : I quite appreciate what Mr. Kuffler has 
said. These difficulties occur now. These awkward contracts with 
no terms are made now. They have to go to a court of law to be 
construed. Who is likely to construe them better than someone 
perfectly acquainted with the views of the trade ? 

The Chairman : The Committee will take into consideration the 
remarks which Mr. Thomas has made. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Net Weight Cotton Contract. 

Mr. Arthur Kuffler presented a report on the Sectional 
Meeting IV., over which he had presided on the previous day, and 
said : One may consider it a success that the Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation has adopted this contract. They did what we wanted them 
to do, but the contract has not been put into practical use yet, and 
we think some definite steps ought to be taken to put it into use. 
The following resolution is submitted : — 

" That, with a view to the universal adoption by Cotton 
Exchanges, of the Net Weight Cotton Contract Form, all 
Exchanges by whom it has not already been adopted be 
approached for the purpose of securing their acceptance of such 
contracts. 

' ' That a pamphlet be prepared by the International Com- 
mittee in the various languages, and issued to the Affiliated 
Associations, showing the difference between the old and the 
new Contract Forms, and the advantages to be derived by the 
actual introduction of the Net Weight Contract, which has 
already been largely used by the spinners in America. 
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That the International Committee be instructed to get into 
touch with the Exchanges for the purpose of ascertaining what 
firms would be wilHng to offer cotton on the Net Weight Con- 
tract, and that the names of such firms be circulated periodically 
amongst the affiliated Associations. 

" That the International Committee be instructed to request 
the affiliated Associations to urge upon their individual members 
the desirability of buying at least 30 per cent, of the cotton 
directly imported by them on and after September 1st, 1909, 
under the terms and conditions of the Net Weight Contract, in 
order to put the Contract to a practical test. 

' ' That the Congress is of opinion that the actual introduction 
of the Net Weight Contract will gradually lead to the adoption 
of improved methods of baling cotton, such as have been 
recommended in the resolution passed at the Atlanta Conference. " 

Mr. C. W. Macara : There can be scarcely any diversity of 
opinion regarding these resolutions, but there is just one point I 
should like to emphasize. The Cotton Contract Commission, at 
considerable trouble, has formulated this contract, and has got it 
accepted by the Liverpool Cotton Association. From conversations 
I have had with American spinners and manufacturers who have been 
using the net weight contract for years there is not the slightest 
doubt that it is an immense advantage. I beg to make an appeal to 
the members of this Congress to put it into operation. It is 
exceedingly depressing to gentlemen who have worked as 
the members of the Cotton Contract Commission have 
worked to find that advantage is not taken of their 
labours. I sincerely hope that at the next Congress we 
shall be able to report that very considerable progress has been 
made. A short time ago Mr. Macalister exhibited at the Manchester 
Royal Exchange several bales of cotton which had been baled at the 
Gin in one of the new Gin Compresses recently erected for that 
purpose (known as the Farmer's Gin Compress), and you will find 
illustrations in his paper contrasting the new and old 
styles of baling. There Is no doubt that the adoption of the net 
weight contract would immensely facilitate the better baling of 
American cotton, which in its present state is a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion. I therefore beg you to give this matter your earnest attention. 
I do not think anything can be done this season, but in making your 
contracts for next season I sincerely hope that a considerable amount 
of cotton will be bought on the net weight contract. 

Mr. Arthur Kuffler : A delegate mentioned to me yesterday 
that at the present time many contracts are made on call, and that 
this is the time to introduce the net weight contracts. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
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Uniform Cotton Bill-of-Lading. 

Mr. Arthur Kuffler also proposed : — 

' ' That the Liverpool Bill-of-Lading Conference be approached 
with a view to securing a uniform Bill-of-Lading for the importa- 
tion of cotton from the United States of America." 

Mr. A. Waibel seconded, and the motion was adopted. 

Damp in Cotton. 

Mr. Kuffler, introducing the resolution on " Damp in Cotton," 
said : In France they have arranged to send a certain percentage of 
bales to the testing house, and to find out the average quantity of 
damp in the cotton imported into Havre. Similar tests are also 
made in England, and it would be as well if it were done systematically 
everywhere. The resolution is as follows : — 

" That the affiliated Associations be instructed to urge their 
members to ascertain, by systematic tests, the amount of 
moisture in cotton received by them from the different ports of 
shipment, and that a statement of the average percentage of 
moisture, showing each port separately, be forwarded by them 
to the head-quarters of the International Federation at Manches- 
ter, and that the results of such tests be published monthly." 

Mr. J. R. Byrom (England) : One other detail should be included. 
We all know that the damp is greater at the beginning of the season 
than it is later on. 

The Chairman : The Committee will take note of that. 

Mr. Macalister wished that it should be made quite clear that 
tests would be made under the auspices of the Federation, and at 
the expense of the Federation. 

Mr. E. Stansfield (England) : I should like to remind the Con- 
gress that there is damp cotton not only in America, but in Egypt 
and also in East India. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Lang's Scheme. 

The Chairman informed the Congress that the Committee had 
framed the following resolution with regard to Mr. Ernst Lang's 
scheme for the regularisation of cotton prices : — 

' ' That the International Committee appoint a sub-committee 
to deal with Mr. Lang's and other kindred schemes for regulating 
cotton prices." 
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On the express wish of Mr. Lang, it was agreed to omit his 
name, and the resolution as follows was then accepted : — 

That the International Committee appoint a sub-committee 
to deal with schemes for regulating cotton prices." 

Balance Sheet. 

The Balance-sheet for the year ending December 31st, 1908, as 
submitted on the first day of the Congress, was then unanimously 
adopted. 

Levy for 1910. 

The Chairman submitted the following resolution : — 

" That the levy for the year 1910 be the same as for the 
current year, viz., 1/lOOd. per spindle and Jd. per loom, plus 
20 per cent, if the Committee consider such additional payment 
necessary," 

which was unanimously passed. He also intimated that the Com- 
mittee had instructed the Secretary to call in the 20 per cent, additional 
levy for the year 1909 which had been authorised by the Paris 
Congress. 

Next Congress. 

Mr. Jean de Hemptinne (Belgium) : I am very pleased to 
announce that the International Committee has accepted an invitation 
to hold the next Congress in Belgium. We are anxious in Belgium 
to prove our gratitude for the splendid receptions we have had in the 
other countries, and, though we are afraid we cannot rise to the 
heights of other lands, we will do with full hearts all that we can. 
I may add that next year we are having an International Exhibition 
in Brussels, and that may add to the interest. 

Votes of Thanks. 

Mr. C. W. Macara : We have now come to the end of the Sixth 
International Congress, and I have no hesitation in saying that it 
has been an unqualified success. I have never known greater 
attention shown to the important problems that we met to discuss. 
When our resolutions go out to the world it will be admitted that we 
have made substantial progress. I appeal to you to give us all the 
help you can in carrying out the resolutions, and if you do that the 
objects we have in view will be attained much more rapidly. We are 
immensely indebted to Baron Costanzo Cantoni (the President), to 
Mr. Giorgio Mylius (the Vice-President), and to the members of the 
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Italian Association. They have done a vast amount of work, and 
have made excellent arrangements, for which we are very grateful. 
We have also to thank the Mayor of Milan for his splendid reception 
on Monday evening. To Madame Giorgio Mylius and to the ladies 
who have so kindly assisted her our thanks are also due. I have 
therefore great pleasure in proposing that a hearty vote of thanks 
be accorded to the President, Vice-President, and members of the 
Italian Cotton Spinners' Association, and to all who have contributed 
to the success of the Sixth International Cotton Congress. 

Mr. Casimir Berger (France) seconded, and the motion was 
carried amid hearty applause. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall proposed, and the Congress supported 

with applause : — 

" That the most cordial thanks of the Congress be given to 
Mr. Arthur KufHer for his kindness in interpreting so many of 
the speeches which have been delivered. ' ' 

Mr. Tattersall added that Mr. Kuffler's extensive knowledge of 
the cotton trade, his enthusiasm, power of initiative, and his capacity 
for grasping the difficulties which were frequently being met in the 
general discussions had made his services invaluable. 

Baron Costanzo Cantoni : I thank you all most heartily, 
and I am glad that mention has been made of my friend Mr. 
Mylius, who works for the benefit of our association all the year 
round with diligence and intelligence worthy of all praise. I thank 
Mr. Macara and all the gentlemen here who have accepted his words 
and joined in his expressions towards us. 

I have had the greatest pleasure in seeing what close attention 
has been paid to the work of the Congress, and I convey to you 
the thanks of the Italian Association and of the International Com- 
mittee for the good work you have accomplished. I declare the Con- 
gress closed. 
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Belgium. 



Cotton Growing in the Belgian Congo. 



Paper prepared by M. JEAN DE HEMPTINNE, President of the 
Belgian Master Cotton Spinners' Association, Ghent. 



The Government of the Independent Congo State have for a 
long time been extending the cultivation of cotton in their terri- 
tories. Their efforts have been directed not only to the propaga- 
tion of the indigenous cotton which is grown in the different parts of 
the Congo States, but more to the introduction and extensive 
reproduction of foreign cotton. In this way they have tried the 
cultivation of the well-known varieties of cotton — New Orleans, 
Georgia, Sea Island, Peru, and High and Lower Egypt. The first 
trials were made with a view to .finding out the cultural peculiarities 
of exotic cotton, the best time for sowing, the care to be given to the 
cultivation and to the harvesting of the cotton, and to decide which 
varieties would be most suitable, in accordance with soil and climate 
of the Congo, and also as regards their yield and quality. The 
Government supplied seeds, and addressed to the agents who had 
to undertake the sowing a preliminary notice on the preparation of 
the soil and the picking of cotton. The Government shortly after- 
wards furnished the cotton districts with gins and presses of different 
types for the preparation and baling of the cotton intended for export. 
Finally, in 1905, in order to take up cotton growing on a more 
rational basis the Government engaged a planter who had been suc- 
cessful in cotton growing in America, and possessing a thorough 
knowledge of ginning and baling. This planter has sent to the 
Governor-General a report from which we take the following extract. 

My instructions were to extend cotton cultivation and to super- 
vise the station for replanting in Kalamu and in the Mayumbe Dis- 
trict. I was also instructed to establish in the neighbourhood of 
Boma a station reserved exclusively for the cultivation of cotton. 

On my arrival at Boma, at the end of March, 1905, I proceeded 
immediately to the station of Kalamu-Reboisement. In my report of 
the 8th April, 1905, I asked the Governor-General for permission to 
prepare, during the dry season, some land on the Kalamu plateau 
and more in the valley of the River of Crocodiles. I selected for the 
sandy soil of the plateau the following American varieties : Dickson, 
Peerless, Peterkin, King, Big-Boll, New Orleans; for the valley 
district, an Egyptian variety and the American varieties Long-Staple 
and Allen. 
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Soil. — The soil of the plateau is very sandy. It has a layer of 
black sand varying from 10 to 25 centimetres in depth, resting on a 
red clayish-sandy soil. 

This soil becomes very warm and dries rapidly. 

Many years ago this plateau was occupied by the natives, who 
abandoned it, preferring to settle down in the interior of Mayumbe. 

The soil is poor, and needs strong dressings of manure or green 
vegetable compost, as, for instance, cow-peas or Dolique Mangette 
and ground nuts. Above all, it is exceptionally poor in lime, and 
I think in acid phosphates. The valley of the River of Crocodiles 
is composed of an alluvial sand, occasionally baked together, but 
more fertile and fresher than the soil of the plateau. 

Apart from these two kinds of soil, there is still a lower piece 
of ground, partly swampy, which I have drained and which is now 
rather productive. The composition of the soil varies a great deal ; 
some is loamy, heavy, and sour, and some is sandy. 

Available land here in the Lower Congo is scarce ; only the land 
in the narrow valleys can be used ; the soil in these valleys has been 
brought there by the decay of the hills and mountains, whose hard 
red rocks are covered frequently with a surface of white quartz 
pebbles. Most of the mountains are of the laterite kind. The rains 
continually wash the sides of the hills,- tearing off here and there a 
little organic matter and much sand. All this is deposited in the 
valley. This ground is generally poor and soon exhausted. 

Manure. — Two small parts received cow manure in the form of 
dried-up dung in the quantity of 25,000 kilogrammes to the hectare. 

This manure is not very rich, because it has been exposed to the 
rains. I have used in another part 25 sacks of bird guano from the 
grottoes of Vivi. 

This manure was scattered by hand and turned in with a harrow. 

Preparation of the Soil. — On the plateau the ground was cleaned 
and occasionally twice ploughed to a depth of about 25 centimetres. 
One piece was hoed to a depth of 30 centimetres to dig up the Nianga 
or Imperatum cylindrica; it was this same piece that received cow 
manure. 

The ploughing was followed by a good harrowing. 

Sowing. — ^The sowing was carried out at various times in order 
to be able to find out which would be the best season for sowing. 
Consequently the sowing was undertaken from the 3rd September 
until the beginning of March. 

The distance observed in sowing varies according to the ground 
and the variety. A good distance is 1'20 metres between the lines 
and 80 centimetres along the line. 

This distance was increased to 1 metre and 1'50 metres in the 
more moist and fertile valleys. For the Caravonica, Mexican, and 
Saint-Paul varieties, the plants were placed 2 metres apart in every 
direction. The furrows were made with the hoe, the seeds put into 
the soil at a depth of 5 centimetres, and covered with mellow earth 
lightly beaten down. 

The seeds are sometimes put into water for 12 hours previous 
to sowing in order to hasten germination. This process is, however. 
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very injurious when the sowing is followed by a dry period and a 
strong sun, which dries the young yellow plant as soon as germina- 
tion has taken place. 

The time required before the young plants appeared varied very 
much according to the age and the origin of the seed. Old seeds 
come up sparsely, and the young plants are very irregular in shape. 
It is the same with seeds that have remained too long on the plant 
before being picked. As for the young seed, I have used from 20 to 
25 kilogrammes to the hectare, whilst of the old ones and those 
gathered in Africa I have had to use 40 kilogrammes ; I have even 
had to re-sow many times the fields Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 

The seeds which I had gathered in Kalamu and Tshela have 
germinated perfectly. 

The cotton seeds from Egypt have come up very irregularly, and 
I have had to replace them three times. 

It has been the same with British Central African Cotton. 

The plants were poor, and after some weeks completely withered 

away. 

As for the Australian cotton (Caravonica), it has germinated 
well, but the variety with a silken fibre dies after a few weeks, while 
the variety " Kidney wool " lives, but has a poor and stunted shape. 

The following table will show the dates of sowing and the soil 
on which the different varieties have been planted : — 

Table Giving the Dates of Sowing and the Varieties, 
THEIR Place of Production, and the Area Sown. 



Nos. 

of 

Fields. 


Date of Sowing. 


Plants 
Show First. 


Quality. 


Variety. 


Country 
of Origin. 


Area. 


1 


3rd Nov. 


6th Nov. 


Regular 


Snow King 


Kalamu 


H. 




A. 

17 


c. 
50 


2 


3rd „ 


6th „ 


,, 


„ 


„ 





17 


50 


3 


13th „ 


7th „ 


„ 


New Orleans 


America 





35 


00 


4 


22itd „ 


28th „ 


Very bad 


Long-Staple 


Kalamu 





35 


00 


5 


25th „ 


30th „ 


,, 


Big-Boll 


„ 





35 


00 


6 


27th „ 


2nd Dec. 


Irregular 


Janovitch 


Egypt 





35 


00 


7 


14th Dec. 


19th „ 


Good 


Saint-Paul 


Angola 





35 


00 


8 


20th „ 


24th , 


J, 


New Orleans 


America 


1 


19 


65 


9 


From 13th 
Dec. to 


From 17th 
Dec. to 
















20th Jan. 


23rd Jan. 








1 


22 


40 


10 


From 16th 
Dec. to 


From 20th 
Dec. to 
















29th Dec. 


4th Jan. 


,, 


Allen 


Eshela 


3 


54 


55 


H 


From 13th 
Jan. to 


From 17th 
Jan. to 
















10th Feb. 


20th Feb. 


jj 


New Orleans 


America 


3 


50 


00 


12 


8th Feb. 


14th Feb. 


,, 


Caravonica 


Australia 




99 


plants 


13 


9th „ 


14th „ 


,, 


Saint-Paul 


Angola 





38 


70 


14 


16th Jan. 


20th Jan. 


,, 


New Orleans 


America 





37 


80 


15 


20th „ 


26th „ 


Bad 


Janovitch 


Egypt 





38 


75 


16 


19th „ 


23rd „ 


Good 


Allen 


Eshela 





28 


00 


17 


27th „ 


4th Feb. 


^, 


Caravonica 


Australia 




99 


plants 


18 


4th March 


9th March 


,, 


Saint-Paul 


Angola 




99 


19 


3rd „ 


8th „ 


" 


New Orleans 


America 





66 


00 
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The Manner of Cultivation. — The plants were thinned out when 
they reached 20 or 25 centimetres ; they had then three to five leaves. 
This operation took place about three weeks after sowing. 

It is, of course, understood that in the process of thinning out 
only the most vigorous plants remain. 

The soil was hoed three or four times, which kept the plantation 
clean from weeds. 

The earthing-up of the sandy soil has been rather injurious, the 
soil gets too warm and dry. 

In the valleys it has been profitable. 

Flowering, Stopping, Setting, and Harvesting. 

The flowers usually appear two months after sowing ; this, 
however, varies according to the ground, variety, and the climate. 

In the dry sandy ground I have seen the flowers appear after 
52 days, whilst in the valley only after 65 days. When the weather 
is dry they are more forward, but the flowers fall off before setting. 
At the flowering time the plant reaches at times from 70 centimetres 
to 1"20 metres, according to variety, richness, and moisture of the 
soil. The flower of the cotton plant fades very soon, and changes 
its colour almost daily ; from white or yellow in the morning, it 
becomes pinkish in the evening, and next morning it is quite pink, 
and fades. 

The flowers do not appear simultaneously. In Kalamu I have 
seen flowers all the year round. One may frequently see on one 
and the same plant buds, flowers, unripe capsules, and cotton 
hanging from the capsules. This explains why, in tropical 
countries, the crop is always slow and more costly to gather, as the 
Qapsules do not open at one and the same time, which happens in 
many districts of the United States. 

We have stopped those plants which had a tendency to produce 
too much wood, in order to hasten the ripening of the buds. 

The crop has been ready four, five, and six months after sowing, 
according to variety and conditions of soil ; for Peruvian, Mexican, 
and Australian cotton more time is required. I have watched the 
picking very carefully, but in spite of this the coloured people here 
gather little, and perform their work very unsatisfactorily. A good 
deal of time will pass before the negro is made into a good picker. 
It was noticeable that the cotton had suffered from rains, that there 
were some dead and soiled fibres. 

Yield. — ^There was every prospect of a good crop ; we had some 
cotton bushes of 50 to 100 capsules and more, and frequently 80 to 
100 capsules made up lib. of cotton ; but at the last moment insects 
and cryptogamic and physiological diseases made their appearance. 
The field No. 1, which had received a dressing of 25 sacks of bird 
guano, yielded about 250 kilogrammes of ginned cotton per hectare, 
and field No. 3 yielded 190. The other experimental grounds have 
given only average results. To a great extent I attribute these 
diseases to the poverty of the soil and to the irregularity of the rains. 

Conclusion of First Year's Trials. 

Sowing has to take place in January or February, according to 
the rain. The premature varieties ought to be planted on plateaus 
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and the later ones in moist valleys. It would be well to try a 
bi-annual cultivation in order to avoid excessive dryness of the soil. 
It will be necessary to study which is the best time for cutting the 
cotton plants down, and to make an experiment with ploughing-in 
green vegetable matter as manure. 

The 1906-7 Season. 

During this season we have abandoned cultivating the sandy 
plateau. I have made two new trials in the valley of Kalamu, the 
first on very rich alluvial soil which can be slightly flooded once or 
twice for a few hours at high-water level ; the second trial has been 
undertaken on some boggy land which is, however, drained. It is 
situated along the river. So far the plants are coming up very satis- 
factorily. I shall not be able to superintend this year the gathering 
of the crop in these two stations, nor the experiment undertaken at 
Kionso. 

Trial at Tshimpi-Kionso. — This station, situated opposite 
Matadi on the right bank of the Congo, is on a plateau 350 metres 
high. 

This ground is covered with high bushes, amongst others 
Madjadja or Pennisetum-Bentani. 

The soil is of a very sandy-claylsh nature and crumbly. The 
natives grow there, when the rains are regular, good crops of haricot- 
beans, maize, sweet potatoes, tapioca, and especially ground nuts. 

The temperature is not as high as in Kalamu, and the quality 
of the soil is better. 

The station is managed by a chief with a staff of nine coloured 
people, and extends to about four hectares. 

The varieties cultivated are : New Orleans, King, Allen Peter- 
kin, Saint-Paul, a Peruvian kind, three Caravonica kinds (silky wool 
kidney), and Mexican cotton. It is due to a mistake, and against my 
intention that fields 1, 2, 3, 4 have been sown so early. 

The seeds used for this land are the six kinds which I had 
asked for in my letter of 8th April, 1905. There is every prospect of 
a good crop. So far no disease has appeared. 

I have seen that the King variety had more than 100 well- 
developed capsules. 

The Plants from the seed put in the ground in November are 
already in flower, which is certainly a disadvantage, as the setting 
and crop will take place during the rainy season. Caravonica and 
Mexican cotton varieties look very promising. It is perhaps advan- 
tageous that these later varieties have been planted in November. 
These plants are here much more vigorous than in Kalamu. Saint- 
Paul cotton is coming up very vigorously, but I am afraid that it 
will not be of an industrial value. 

Some indigenous cotton seed which I had planted at the time 
of my first visit in Tshimpi produced shrubs full of bolls, containing 
silky and well-resisting fibres of 25-30 millimetres in length. 

In conclusion, I must say that so far the results at Tshimpi- 
Kionso are more favourable than those at Kalamu in consequence of 
the absence of diseases. Caravonica and Mexican cottons seem to 
grow well on the plateau. 
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In consequence of this report, the Government has decided to 
continue the trials undertaken lately at Kalamu and Kionso. 

It is not at present the intention to establish new plantations at 
the Governnient stations, but to follow the method applied by the 
British Cotton Growing Association in the English Colonies, and 
especially in Lagos, viz., to get the natives to take up cotton growing 
against a guaranteed purchase price for their crop. If the natives 
are prepared to accept this suggestion, the necessary seed will be 
forwarded in time for January and February next. An agricultural 
expert will be sent in order to instruct the natives on the management 
of their plantations, on the crop, and in the baling of cotton. 

The Minister of the Colonies has received latterly the first small 
bales of cotton produced under these conditions by the natives of 
Mayumbe. On the advice of the Commissioner of the district of 
Boma, plantations of one hectare have been undertaken by the chiefs 
of Kungu-Yalala and Kungu-Danvu. Everywhere the cotton plant 
has come up satisfactorily. The Egyptian variety, Mit Afifi, was 
planted at Kungu-Yalala towards the end of December, 1907. The 
natives have brought in 90 kilogrammes of unginned cotton, but this 
quantity is evidently not the total amount of the crop. They have 
received for their cotton 38J centimes per kilogramme. The experts 
to whom this fibre has been submitted have pronounced it to be of 
good quality. The fibre is very fine, regular, long, and of good 
colour; it can be compared with that of the same species cultivated 
in Egypt. To-day's value is about 87"50 francs per 50 kilogrammes. 

The Janovitch cotton has been sown by the chiefs of Kungu- 
Danvu, in December, 1907. It has not come up as well as Mit Afifi. 

The natives have brought in 60 kilogrammes of unginned cotton ; 
in order to recognise their good intention, the same price has been 
paid as for Mit Afifi. It is not of current sale, and consequently no 
estimate can be given. The fibre is very irregular, weak, coarse, 
and the colour is bad. It does not resemble at all the Janovitch 
variety cultivated in Egypt. 

At Maba the trials of the natives have not produced anything, 
as the cotton has not ripened. We must probably attribute this to 
the lack of sunshine and the thick mists during the dry season. 

In conclusion, the results obtained must be considered satis- 
factory, but they certainly do not serve as a basis for estimating the 
yield nor the quality of cotton cultivated by the natives. The results 
have suffered indeed under the influence of an abnormal season, 
during which rains have been insufficient. Cotton sown in 
December has only had the first rain in March, and consequently 
during three months passed a perilous existence, and after that 
only two months of rain have fallen. The plants have begun to 
flower during June, and the crop has taken place in August; the 
yield and quality have had to suffer under this drought. 

The District Commissioner is convinced that a greater number 
of fields will be put under cotton during 1909 for the coming crops ; 
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he intends to establish different buying prices according to the 
quality delivered by the natives. For good fibres 25 centimes more 
per kilogramme will be paid than for inferior qualities. This will 
no doubt lead to more careful attention on the part of the natives. 
An agricultural expert will superintend the plantations and the 
picking. 
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The Work of the British Cotton Growing 

Association. 

Report prepared by Mr. J. R. BYROM, Droylsden,, Manchester. 

FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

In consequence of the serious drought which occurred throughout 
the whole of West Africa in 1907, we have to record the first serious 
important check which has as yet been experienced. On the other 
hand, great progress has been made in other parts of the Empire, and 
more especi^y in Uganda. It may be mentioned that in West Africa 
droughts such as occurred last year, while not unprecedented, are of 
rare occvirrence, and over 30 years have elapsed since the last serious 
failure of rains. 

A Conference was held in July in Manchester and Liverpool with 
representatives of the West Indian Cotton Growing Industry, which 
is expected to have most valuable residts. 

The arrangements entered into with the British Cotton Ginning 
Company Ltd., have now been completed. Of the subscribed 
capital of £100,000, £72,930 has been paid up, and £65,344 has been 
handed over to the Association in payment for buildings and machinery 
transferred to the Company. The sum of £5,870 has been paid in 
interest and expenses, and a further sum of £9,059 has been paid by 
the Association towards the sinking fund for the ultimate repayment 
of the Company's capital. This latter amoimt is invested in first- 
class sectirities, and the interest therefrom will be paid to the Associa- 
tion. 

The Council regret exceedingly that the depression in trade, 
following the financial crisis in the United States, has had a most 
serious effect on the transactions of the Association during 1908, and 
this was much aggravated by the dispute in the Lancashire cotton 
industry. During the latter part of the year especially, cotton was 
difficult to sell, and could only be disposed of at low prices. It is to 
be feared that this may have the effect of discouraging, and wiU cer- 
tainly check for a time, the development of new cotton fields. There 
are, however, distinct signs of improvement in trade, and it is to be 
hoped that the present depressing conditions may soon disappear, 
and that there may shortly arise a steady demand for cotton goods 
and consequently for raw cotton. 

The work of the Association continues to grow in every direction, 
and hardly a day passes without requests for advice and assistance 
from some part of the Empire. 

On an average over 100 letters per working day, and, as a similar 
number of letters are received over 200 letters have to be dealt with 
every day by a staff of only 15 in number. 
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The engineering portion of the woi-k has increased so largely 
that it has been found necessary to add a competent engineer to the 
Head Office staff, and the Association is now able to give expert 
advice to planters and others when ordering ginning and other 
machinery, and to supply plans and detailed estimates. No charge 
is made for this beyond an agency commission of 2 per cent, on the 
cost of any plant ordered through the Association. Arrangements 
have been made for supplying planters with baling materials and other 
stores, which, owing to the Association's exceptional buying power 
can be supplied on the lowest terms. Arrangements have also been 
entered into for insuring cotton and seed at moderate rates, and 
policies can be effected whereby cotton is covered against all risks, 
fire and marine, from the time it is weighed in at the planter's store 
up to delivery at the warehouse in Liverpool. The commissions for 
these services and also on the sale of cotton it is hoped may eventually 
cover the whole cost of the administrative charges in England. 

The Association has been carrying out some very important 
experiments with cotton seed as fuel for gas engines, and two experi- 
mental plants have been sent out, one to Lagos and the other to 
Mombasa. If these experiments are successful, they will have most 
important results in Northern Nigeria, Uganda, Nyassaland, the Soudan, 
and other districts where the cost of coal is prohibitive and seed is at 
present of little or no value, as they will prove that cotton seed will be 
the most economical fuel for providing power not only for ginning 
and baling factories, but also for other works, such as railway repairing 
shops, pumping stations, &c. 

In view of the great difficulty of obtaining trained agricultural 
experts with a knowledge of cotton and other tropical products, 
representations have been made to the Government urging a system 
whereby suitably- trained men should receive a further practical train- 
ing in the West Indies, Ceylon, and elsewhere, and the Council are 
glad to report that a start has been made in this direction. The 
Council have urged the establishment of agricultural scholarships, 
and the proposal is still under consideration. 

Following the resolution passed at the Conference with the 
delegates from the West Indies, representations have been made to 
the Government urging the formation of a Bureau for Tropical Agri- 
culture for the collection and coUation of information, and the direction 
of agriculture in our tropical possessions. On the initiative of the 
Oldham Chamber of Commerce, a resolution supporting the above was 
unanimously approved at a meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Conunerce held in London in March, 1909. 

The arrangement with the Government as to the grants-in-aid 
from the Local Governments in Africa expires on March 31st, 1910. 
Under this arrangement the following annual grants are made : — 

Southern Nigeria £5,000 

Northern Nigeria 1,000 

Gold Coast 1,500 

British East Africa 1,000 

Total £8,500 
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By the above arrangement it is stipulated that the Association 
shall contribute a like amount, and that the total of £17,000 shall 
be annually spent in experimental and instructional work. The 
present state of the Association's finances will prevent the continuance 
of the existing arrangement, and the whole question is now under 
discussion with His Majesty's Government. It is hoped that some 
satisfactory arrangement may be come to whereby the useful work 
which the Association has carried on during the last seven years will 
be in no way curtailed, and by which the co-operation, as between the 
Local Administrations in the various colonies concerned and the 
Association wiU be maintained. 

The deficit on the income and expenditure account amounts to 
£23,976, but of this amount no less than £13,729 is due to the loss in 
working in Lagos, which in 1907 showed a surplus of £215. This 
difference is almost entirely due to the partial failure of the 1907-8 
crop, caused by the aforementioned drought, and which amounted 
to only 5,410 bales as compared with nearly 10,000 bales in 1906-7. 
The prices received for the cotton were also lower than in 1907. The 
other West African Colonies also suffered severely. The Council are 
glad to report that the prospects for the 1908-9 crop are excellent. 

As wiU be seen from the statement of assets and liabilities, it 
has been decided to reserve the sum of £1,800 to cover probable losses 
on advances to planters, principally in Nyassaland. After payment 
of interest on capital borrowed from the Ginning Company, the total 
deficit on the year's working amounts to £31,647. 

Although the results of the work of 1908 are not as satisfactory 
as could be wished, we are not in any way discouraged, and more 
especially so as recent reports from West Africa and Uganda are 
most promising. We feel that in view of the large increase in the 
number of cotton spindles throughout the world even greater efforts 
are necessary, for there is not the least doubt that when trade revives 
there will arise an enormously increased demand for cotton. It has 
now been definitely proved that large quantities of cotton can be 
produced in the British Empire, and all that is required is time, 
perseverance, and the necessary capital. 

Attached hereto is a Report of the work in the various Colonies 
in 1908, and also statistics of cotton grown in the Empire, from which 
it will be seen that the past year's check in West Africa is partially 
counterbalanced by the great progress made in Uganda. The total 
production of cotton under the auspices of the Association in 1908 
amounted to 23,000 bales of a value of £360,000. 

1. — India and Ceylon. 
Messrs. Shaw, Wallace, & Co.'s experiments with " Tree " and 
other cottons have been continued during 1908, but the results have 
not been satisfactory. 

Some progress has been made with the cultivation of Egyptian 
cotton in Sind, with the following results : — 

Acres. Yield. 

1905 1,000 ...... 459 bales of 4001bs. 

1906 5,098 700 „ 

1907 6,835 1,835 „ 

1908 6,000 — 
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It is understood that the arrangements for marketing the crop 
are now satisfactory, and the native growers are receiving remunerative 
prices for their cotton. 

Some experiments are being carried on with acclimatised American 
seed in the Punjab. The 1907-8 crop was a failure, but the present 
crop is doing well, and not only are the growers obtaining higher 
prices than for indigenous cotton, but the yield of the American cotton 
is also larger. 

An extension of cotton growing has also taken place in Ceylon, 
and the Association advanced £1,000 for the erection of a ginning 
plant. Unfortunately the firm to whom the machinery was sent 
are unable to carry on the work, and negotiations are in progress with the 
Ceylon Government to secure the working of the plant. A considerable 
amount of selected West Indian Sea Island seed has been sent out by 
the Association free of charge. 

2. — ^West Indies. 

The most noticeable event in connection with the West Indies 
in 1908 was the Conference with delegates representing the West Indian 
Cotton Growing Industry, which has been alluded to in the General 
Report. 

A large number of advances have been made to planters during 
1908, and ginning machinery has been sent to various islands to be 
paid for by easy instalments. 

Representations were made to the Government urging the pro- 
vision of funds for re-opening the Carib Country in St. Vincent, which 
was devastated by the volcanic eruption in 1902. Funds have been 
granted from the volcanic relief fund and the work is now in progress. 

The cultivation of Sea Island cotton is making great progress, 
as will be seen from the statistics attached to the Report, but the 
Coimcil regrets to record that Antigua has suffered most severely from 
insect pests, causing great losses to the planters. The planters have 
also been much discouraged by low prices, but it is to be hoped that 
they will persevere with an industry which has already in many cases 
proved most remunerative. Many experiments and further investi- 
gations are still necessary, and efforts are now being directed towards 
raising a hardy variety of cotton which wiU give a good yield of strong 
staple. 

Investigations have also been made by the Association as to 
the possibUity of working up a good market in Lancashire for other 
West Indian products, which could be cultivated as alternative crops 
with cotton, more particularly as regards cassava starch and citric 
acid. There seems to be an unlimited market for cassava for sizing 
and finishing purposes, but the probable market price — viz., £9 per ton 
— wiU, it is feared, not be remunerative. There is also a good market 
for citric acid for calico printing. The West Indian product com- 
pares favourably with the concentrated lime juice sent from Messina, 
and in view of possible interference with suppUes from Sicily there 
would seem to be a good opportunity of introducing West Indian 
citric acid. 
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One of the most satisfactory matters to record in connection 
with the West Indies is the fact that, owing largely to the re-intro- 
duction of cotton growing, every island was able in 1908 to cover its 
expenses from the ordinary revenue, and that for the time being not 
a single grant-in-aid is required from the Imperial Exchequer. All 
the delegates at the Conference bore testimony to the beneficial results 
of the re-establishment of cotton growing, and in the Annual Report 
for the Leeward Islands the Governor, Sir Biclcham Sweet Escott, 
bears the following testimony to the work carried on by the Association 
in conjimction with the Imperial Department of Agricultiue : " The 
cotton industry has profoundly modified the conditions of life in many 
of the smaller islands, and has materially improved them in all of 
those into which it has been introduced." 



The following statistics of the exports 
the British West Indies will best show the 
dustry : — ■ 



of cotton and seed from 
great progress of the in- 



Teax. 


Weight in 
Pounds. 


Estimated 
Value of 


Estimated 
Value of 






Lint. 


Lint and Seed 


1902 


328,530 . 


. £7,366 . 


. £9,676 


1903 


397,541 . 


9,031 . 


. 11,873 


1904 


698,981 . 


. 26,930 . 


. 31,891 


1905 


. . 1,122,800 . 


. 47,846 . 


. 63,290 


1906 


. . 1,577,431 . 


. 69,092 . 


. 90,274 


1907 


. . 2,013,698 . 


. 172,204 . 


. 186,510 


9 months ending June 


30th, 






1908 


. . 2,648,613 . 


. 196,335 . 


. 215,150 




8,787,594 


£528,804 


£608,664 




3. — WEST Africa. 







As was stated in the General Report, there was a serious drought 
in 1907 during the growing period of the crop. This drought was 
general throughout the whole of British West Africa, and consequently 
we have to record, for the first time since the commencement of work, a 
serious check. We are, however, glad to report that the prospects 
generally for the 1908-9 crop are satisfactory, and recent telegrams 
from Lagos state that cotton is being marketed in larger quantities 
than ever previously recorded. From this it would appear that the 
native farmers have not been discouraged by the failure of the previous 
crop. 

3a. — Gold Coast. 

Progress in this Colony is slow, and, although the natives have taken 
up cotton growing in the Peki district, it is feared that some years 
must elapse before an appreciable quantity of cotton is produced. The 
quality, generally speaking, is satisfactory. 

On October 6th an interesting interview was held with Lieut.-Col. 
Watherston, R.E., the Chief Commissioner of the Northern Territories. 
There seems to be a fair prospect of producing cotton of good quality 
in that district, but the difficulties of transport may prove insuperable, 
as the River Volta is broken at intervals by rapids. Mr. Cornish, 
the Association's manager, wiU shortly make a tour of mspection up 
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the Volta to the Northern Territories. It would be useless encourag- 
ing the natives to grow cotton unless the sarne can be economically 
conveyed to European markets, but it is hoped that a practicable 
line of transport may be established, either by the River Volta or by 
road from Tamale to Kumasi. 

3b. — Lagos. 

The Lagos crop marketed in 1908 was barely 6,000 bales as com- 
pared with 9,000 to 10,000 bales in 1907. According to the last 
reports 540 bales were brought in January, 1909, and 2,450 bales in 
February, a total of 2,990 bales, as compared with 714 bales in 1908 
and 1,705 bales in 1907. It is therefore most encouraging to note 
that the 1909 crop will probably exceed both the 1907 and 1908 crops 
in quantity. 

Owing to the smaU quantity of cotton coming forward in 1908 
it was considered advisable to close down the small ginneries at Meko, 
Eruwa, Oyo, and Iwo, and to concentrate the ginning at the three larger 
ginneries, which are as follows : — 

Annual capacity. 

Lafenwa (Abeokuta) Churchill Ginnery 6,000 bales. 

Ibadan Marlborough Ginnery 8,000 „ 

Oshogbo Alfred Jones Ginnery 12,000 „ 

The erection of the proposed ginnery at Ilorin has been postponed, 
not only on account of the short crop, but also because an unexpected 
difficulty arose as to the site. Finther negotiations are suspended 
until the return of Sir Percy Girouard in May next, and it is to be hoped 
that some satisfactory arrangement may be made in order to allow 
sufficient time for the equipment of a ginnery in time for the 1911 
crop. 

An agreement was entered into with aU the European Lagos 
merchants to buy cotton on behalf of the Association only, thus secur- 
ing a large number of additional buying centres throughout the Colony. 
The Association fixes the price and thus ensures that the native pro- 
ducer obtains a satisfactory return for his cotton, with the additional 
advantage that the Association obtains absolute control over the 
supply of seed for sowing, which is most essential in view of the still 
unsatisfactory quahty of Lagos cotton. This, however, thanks to the 
efforts of the Association, is much improved. Lagos cotton now 
commands a ready sale at prices varying from 10 points of to 20 on 
middling American, and could easily be sold at higher prices if the 
colour were improved. 

The Association's plantation at Ibadan has given much more 
satisfactory results this last season. Several American varieties may 
now be regarded as established, and it is hoped that there wiU be a 
considerable quantity of improved acclimatised seed available for dis- 
tribution. Some of the plots have yielded over 2001bs. of lint per 
acre. A final decision on the question of variety is, however, waiting 
the results of the plantings of Meko cotton — an improved native type 
—which, like most indigenous cottons, matures later than exotic 
varieties. Experiments have also been carried out with Caravonica 
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seed, but this variety does not seem suitable to West Africa. Arrange- 
ments were made for a number of native chiefs to visit the Moor plan- 
tation, and they were much interested in the work carried on there. 

Experiments have also been carried out with maize ground nuts, 
guinea corn, and other alternative crops. A considerable quantity 
of selected ground-nut seed was imported from Gambia, but the results 
v/ere not satisfactory. Further experiments are now being tried in all 
the West African Colonies, and also in East Africa, with a larger 
variety of ground nuts from China. It is probable that these nuts 
wUl provide an excellent alternative crop to grow with cotton, and 
although very much less valuable than cotton, the price should be 
sufficiently high to stand the expense of transport from countries like 
Northern Nigeria, where, owing to the distance to be traversed, low- 
valued products such as maize could not be transported at a sufficiently 
low price to leave a profit for both the producer and merchant. 

Satisfactory arrangements have been made with the Bank of 
British West Africa, through the help of Sir Alfred Jones, for the supply 
of cash for pmrchasing cotton and also for the financing of the same 
until sold. It would be impossible for this Association to effectively 
carry on its operations without the help of this Bank, and evidence to 
this effect was laid before the Committee on Shipping Rings on behalf 
of the Association. 

The experimental work has been continued in crushing cotton 
seed at the oU mill at Ibadan, but so far with not very satisfactory 
results. The question of disposal of seed will become very serious as 
the operations of the Association are extended in Northern Nigeria. 
Owing to its low value — about £5 per ton — the cost of transport, when 
long distances have to be traversed, prohibits its export. 

Owing to the chmate it is not desirable that Europeans should 
remain for long periods in West Africa without returning home. This 
often necessitates having three men to do the work of two, and when 
the expense of travelling to and from Africa is taken into consideration, 
it wiU be realised that the cost of European employes there is very 
serious. The Council are now endeavouring to train natives to act as 
engineers, which should result in important economies. 

Some serious delays and difficulties arose in shipping owing to the 
inadequate accommodation at the Iddo wharf, which were aggravated 
by the silting up of the Forcados Bar. This latter difficulty was 
probably caused by the low state of the River Niger due to the drought 
in 1907, and it is hoped that it may not occur again. The Iddo wharf 
is being extended, but there is no doubt that the accommodation in 
Lagos is insufficient even for the existing requirements, and will 
certainly be altogether inadequate when, owing to the extension of 
the railway, Lagos becomes one of the outlets for the trade of Northern 
Nigeria. The railway was opened to Ilorin in April last, and will shortly 
reach Jebba on the River Niger. 

We are glad to report that the dredging of the Lagos Bar is pro- 
ceeding in a satisfactory manner, and the Government have now 
under consideration a very valuable and important scheme, whereby 
ocean steamers will be able to enter and discharge on wharves in Lagos 
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harbour, thus avoiding the delays and expense of transhipment in 
Branch boats via Forcados. This should effect great economies in 
the rates of freight on cotton. 

3c.— Southern Nigeria. 

The Association's operations in 1908 at lUushi and in the Uboho 
country have also suffered from the drought, but progress, though slow, 
is being made. The natives are beginning to realise more and more 
the possibilities afforded them by the cultivation of cotton, and it is 
to be hoped that in a few years time the annual production may be 
measured by thousands of bales instead of by hundreds as at present. 
The most satisfactory point in connection with Southern Nigeria 
is the fact that the cotton is of excellent quahty, and readily saleable 
at ^d. per pound over middling American. 

3d. — Northern Nigeria. 

The effects of the drought were more seriously felt in Northern 
Nigeria than in any other part of British West Africa. The Associa- 
tion's manager, Mr. Percival, who paid a visit to Zaria and Kano, was 
informed by the natives that it was the most severe drought experienced 
for 35 years. Mr. Percival was much impressed with the methods of 
cultivation adopted by the natives in the country l}nng between 
Zaria and Kano, which are not only superior to what one would find 
in other parts of Africa, but would compare favourably with European 
methods. He reports most enthusiastically of the future prospects 
of this district, and confirms fuUy the sanguine reports previously 
received from other sources. 

A regular system of steam transport has now been inaugurated 
on the River Niger under the management of the Northern Nigerian 
Government. Goods and passengers are conveyed at moderate 
rates from Forcados to Lokoja and when possible beyond. The 
Governor gives a most encouraging report of the possibiHties of the 
river Niger, which in his opinion compares favourably with the Missis- 
sippi. A conference was held with Sir Percy Girouard in Manchester 
on May 21st, and he then stated that there was an excellent harbour 
at Forcados, and that there was no serious obstruction between that 
point and Baro — the present terminus of the railway — with the 
exception of a few sand bars. In his opinion, with the aid of a dredger, 
there should be no difficulty in maintaining a channel with a minimum 
depth of 5ft. 6in. throughout the whole year. A dredger is now 
being constructed. 

Sir Percy Girouard also warned the Association not to expect 
too rapid results in Northern Nigeria. The first 100 miles through 
which the railway passes is not thickly populated, but between Zaria 
and Kano there is a larger population, and it is stated that 50,000 
to 80,000 bales of cotton are already being produced. The samples 
sent home are of excellent quality. 

Thanks largely to the efforts of Sir Alfred Jones, 20,000 tons 
of railway material were successfully conveyed to Baro during the 
few weeks when the Niger was " high," and the Northern Nigeria 
Railway is now being rapidly pushed on. The first 50^^miles of rails 
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have been laid, and it is expected that the 150th mile will be reached 
this year. The railway should reach Zaria in 1910, and in 1911 it 
is expected that Kano— the " Mecca " of Lancashire — wiU be 
brought into economic touch with the rest of the world. The railway, 
though of light construction, is 3ft. 6in. in gauge — the West African 
standard — and Sir Percy Girouard is sanguine that the cost will not 
exceed his original estimate of £3,000 per mile. 

4. — British East Africa. 

Owing to unfavourable weather conditions and to serious attacks 
of insect pests the East African crop of 1908, which is of the Egyptian 
type, was a failure, and consequently the operations of the British 
East Africa Corporation, in which the Association is largely interested, 
were not successful. There were also heavy demands on the Cor- 
poration's funds owing to the rapid development of cotton growing 
in Uganda, and the Directors have at present under consideration the 
provision of further capital. The Association has also provided 
funds for the erection of an hydraulic press at Mombasa, which will 
be available to the general public and for other products besides cotton. 
This was necessary owing to the high rates of freight which are being 
charged for lightly-pressed cotton. The Corporation have now three 
ginneries at work, at Mombasa and Malindi (on the coast) and at 
Kisumu (on Lake Victoria). 

The Association has sent out an experimental engine worked by 
cotton seed gas, and also an experimental cotton opener for dealing 
with damp and matted cotton. 

An ordinance was passed enabling the Government to deal with 
seed from mixed and inferior cotton. There is no doubt that the 
provision of selected seed of a pure strain is the most vital factor in 
connection with cotton growing. The provision of an expert agri- 
culturist is also essential. 

Representations have been made to the Government as to the 
very inadequate service of steamers to East Africa, and it is hoped 
that arrangements may be made for the establishment of a regular 
monthly service of steamers to Mombasa and Zanzibar, calUng also at 
Cyprus and Port Soudan, both of which ports are badly served. These 
steamers might with advantage proceed further to Chinde — the port 
for Nyassaland — and Beira — the port for Northern Rhodesia. 

5. — Uganda. 

The brightest spot in the British Empire in 1908 was Uganda. 
The natives have taken up cotton growing seriously, as will be seen 
from the following estimates of the crops during recent years : — 

1906 500 bales. 

1907 2,000 „ 

1908 5,000 „ 

The quality of the cotton generally is excellent, and sales have been 
made at prices varying from ^d. to Id. on middling American. Un- 
fortunately a large quantity of seed of various varieties was dis- 
ributed in the early stages, with the consequence that there was 
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soon a great mixture of cotton of all classes, with staples ranging 
from 1| inches down to | inch in length. Representations were made to 
the Govenmient that unless the matter was taken in hand at once, it 
might be difficult, if not impossible, to deal with the question later 
on. We are glad to report that the Goveniment at once realised 
the importance of the question, and the Governor states that the 
bulk of the inferior cotton has now been eradicated. Stringent 
regulations have been brought into force, and the Government have 
inaugurated large seed farms under expert supervision. On the 
advice of the Association, a cotton inspector, who had been trained 
in a Liverpool broker's office, was also appointed. 

A serious competition arose between various merchants and 
trading concerns, including the British East Africa Corporation, but 
satisfactory arrangements have been made which will secure remunera- 
tive prices to the planters and will prevent serious losses to the mer- 
chants, which in the long run would have been detrimental to the 
industry. 

The most noticeable event during the year was the visit of Mr. 
Winston Churchill — the then Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
— to East Africa and Uganda, and which is likely to have far-reaching 
results. Mr. Churchill reported that in Uganda alone there were 
over 20,000 square miles (12,800,000 acres) suitable for cotton culti- 
vation, and over 1,000,000 farmers. Everybody interested in cotton 
cultivation should read^Mr. Churchill's most fascinating book, " My 
African Journey." 

6. — Nyassaland. 

In spite of a reduction of acreage, cotton growing has made solid 
progress in Nyassaland in 1908, for tiiose planters who have continued 
its cultivation are among the ablest and most successful men in the 
colony. It has now been practically established that cotton of a 
superior Upland type can be successfully grown in the highlands, but 
the cultivation of Egyptian cotton in the lowlands has not yet proved 
a conspicuous success. Cotton stiU continues to head the list of exports 
from this colony. 

The efforts which the Association has been making to establish 
cotton growing as a native industry have not so far produced any 
large results. The Council have, however, continued the arrangements 
with their agents, the African Lakes' Corporation, for buying and 
marketing native-grown cotton. Advances have also been made to 
several European planters as before, but the Council regret to report 
that several serious losses have thereby been incurred. 

The Council are glad to report that after serious delays the railway 
to Blantyre has at last been completed, and it is to be hoped that 
planters may now be able to market their products on more favourable 
terms. 

Representations were made to the Association as to the excessive 
ocean freights charged on shipments of Nyassaland and Rhodesia 
cotton from Chinde and Beira to England. Messrs. J. T. Rennie 
and Son were approached, and the Council are glad to report that 
these gentlemen have met them in the most reasonable manner, and 
have agreed to carry cotton at 50s. per ton weight. It is, however, 
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understood that as soon as the production wilP justify the expense 
the Association will undertake, either itself or through others, the 
erection of an efficient hydraulic baUng press. 

An experimental cotton opener has been sent to Mr. Livingstone 
Bruce, one of the most experienced planters in Nyassaland. Mr. 
Bruce has at all times been most ready to help and advise the Council 
on all matters concerning this colony. 

7. — Rhodesia. 

The operations of the Rhodesia Cotton Company, in which the 
Association is interested, have not been altogether satisfactory, but 
it is believed that the partial failure of the crops is due to the fact 
that cotton does not do weU on newly-cleared land. Further experi- 
ments are being carried on this season, and it is hoped that the results 
may be more satisfactory. The British South Africa Company are 
co-operating with the Association in this venture. 

A number of white planters have commenced growing cotton in 
North-eastern Rhodesia in the neighbourhood of Broken HiU and 
elsewhere. A shipment of several hundred bales of Afifi cotton, grown 
by Messrs. Honey and Thompson, was recently sold at most satis- 
factory prices, ranging from 7d. to 8Jd. per pound. Gins and presses 
have been sent out to several planters, and arrangements have been 
entered into with the African Lakes' Corporation to assist the planters 
in the fincmcing and shipment of their crops. 

Negotiations were also entered into with the British South Africa 
Company with a view to pushing on the cultivation of cotton, but 
so far without result. 

8. — South Africa. 

Some most satisfactory cotton has been grown in the Transvaal 
under the auspices of the Zoutpansberg Cotton Syndicate, and the 
Council have decided to co-operate with this Company with a view 
to the development of the northern portion of the Transvaal. 

Some small experiments have been continued in Natal, particularly 
by Mr. Kirkman, but so far the results have not been very satisfactory. 
Three hand gins were sent out, one to Zululand and the other two 
to the Vryheid district, where cotton was being grown experimentally. 
In Cape Colony some most beautiful samples of cotton have been 
grown, but the matter has not proceeded further than the experi- 
mental stage. 

9. — Egypt and the Soudan. 

The Egyptian crop still continues to show the same want of 
elasticity which has characterised it during the last few years. It is 
believed that this is largely due to the change from a " three years " 
to a " two years rotation." The whole question is receiving the most 
careful consideration of the Egyptian Government. 

Cotton cultivation in the Soudan continues to make progress, 
and it is understood that some larger schemes are now under con- 
sideration. Owing to lack of funds the Association has been unable 
to take any active part in the development of the Soudan. 
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10. — General. 

Efforts are now being made to revive the growth of Sea Island 
cotton in Fiji, with some prospect of success. The Council have 
been in constant communication on the question with Mr. Knowles, 
the Superintendent of Agriculture. 

Cotton growing in Queensland continues to make some progress, 
but it is feared that the regulations as to labour will prevent this 
colony ever becoming a factor in the cotton supply of the world. 

Some small experiments are also being carried on in Borneo, but 
it is too soon yet to expect any results. 



APPENDIX A. 

Approximate estimate of cotton grown more or less directly under 
the auspices of the Association : — 

Bales of 400 lbs. 

1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 

Gambia 50 100 300 — — — 

SiEEEA Leone 50 100 200 150 100 — 

Gold Coast 50 150 200 200 250 200 

Lagos 500 2,000 3,200 6,000 9,500 5,500 

SotTTHEEN Nigeria 50 100 150 150 250 200 

NOETHEKN NiGBEIA 50 100 500 1,000 1,500 500 

West Africa 750 2,550 4,550 7,500 11,600 6,400* 

Uganda — _ _ 500 2,000 5,000 

Be. East Afeioa — — — 200 200 300 

Nyassaland — — — 2,200 2,300 1,500 

Rhodesia — _ _ loo 200 300 

East Aeeica 150 850 2,000 3,000 4,700 7,100 

West Indies 1,000 2,000 4,000 5,500 6,500 7,000 

SciND — — 500 1,000 1,800 2,000 

Stjndbies — 100 150 200 300 500 

1,900 5,500 11,200 17,200 24,900 23,000 

Appeoximatb Valttb £29,000 75,000 150,000 260,000 390,000 360,000 

* Drought in Weat Africa. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Particulars of cotton which has passed through the hands of the 
Association, and has been sold by them either for the account of planters 
or the Association. 



Quantities in Bales or Bags. 



West Afbioa — 

Gambia 

Sierra Leone . . . . 

Gold Coast 

Lagos 

Southern Nigeria 
Northern Nigeria 

Total 

West Indies 

East Africa 

South Africa 

India and Ceylon . . . . 
SinfDRIBS 



1905 


1906 


1907 
16 months 


1908 


316 





— 





87 


113 


18 





66 


• 39 


190 


142 


2,133 


4,498 


7,266 


6,420 


157 


132 


213 


132 


— 


905 


1,974 
9,661 


377 


2,759 


5,687 


7,071 


1,746 


4,042 


5,057 


6,451 


1,U8 


3,082 


2,013 


2,943 


— 


55 


60 


114 


5 


41 


17 


93 


— 


— 


— 


41 


5,658 


12,907 


16,808 


16,713 


Values. 








£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


19,285 


45,683 


82,998 


60,678 


28,331 


68,674 


154,012 


148,729 


2,251 


8,697 


10,113 


13,723 


— 


323 


298 


616 


23 


552 


209 


753 


— 


— 


— 


389 


£49,890 


£123,929 


£247,630 


£224,888 



West Africa 

West Indies 

East Africa 

South Africa 

India and Ceylon 
Sundries 



N.B. — These figures do not include cotton shipped from British 
Colonies and sold through other channels. 



APPENDIX C. 

Statement of number of Bales turned out by the Association's 
ginning factories in Lagos : — 



1905 2,934 

1906 5.841 

1907 9.207 

1908 5,225 

The Bales average about 4001bs. 
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APPENDIX D. 

Quantity and value of raw cotton imported into the United 
Kingdom from British Colonies and Possessions during each of the 
years 1904 to 1908. Compiled from statistics supplied by the Board 
of Trade : — 

Quantity (in Bales of 4001bs.). 

1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 

Beitish Aprica 2,000 3,104 7,167 9,604 11,372 

Bkitish West Indies 2,065 2,815 4,487 6,694 7,556 

Sundries 62 382 1,941 4,977-) 

Total 4,127 6,301 13,602 20,275 ( ^'^^^ 

Canada — 16,083 13,004 13,097 ) 

India, Btjkmah, Ceylon, 
AND Steaits Settle- 
ments 237,443 123,147 178,300 266,479 175,874 

Total 241,570 144,531 204,899 299,849 196,661 



Value. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

BfiiTiSH Afeica 16,099 23,342 68,297 101,686 121,467 

Beitish West Indies 21,793 28,272 78,366 135,426 160,990 

Sundries 519 3,217 13,709 69,234 ") 

Total 37,411 54,831 160,372 306,346 ( ^^fi^^ 

Canada — 157,383 135,649 138,812 J 

India, Buemah, Ceylon, 
AND Steaits Settle- 
ments 2,174,036 990,349 1,482,5415"; 2,334,736 1,414,973 

Total £2,211,447 £1,202,563 £1,778,562 £2,779,894 £1,719,469 
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APPENDIX E. 

A statement of raw cotton consigned to the United Kingdom 
from each British Possession (except India) and from Portuguese 
East Africa during the years ending December 31st, 1905, to 1908, 
compiled from figures supplied by the Statistical Office of the Custom 
House, London (in bales of 4001bs.) : — 



Gambia 


1905 

6 

82 

122 

2,894 


1906 

98 

125 

6,944 


1907 

19 

220 

9,366 


1908 
1 


SiBBBA Leone 


1 


GrOLD Coast 


505 


SouTHBEN Nigeria ' 

NOETHEBN NiGEEIA 


5,869 
42 


ToTAi West Aibioa . . 
BeITISH FrAST Afeica akd 

Uganda 

Nyassaland 

PoETUouESB East Apeica . . 


3,104 

70 
928 
459 (o) 


7,167 

806 
1,804 
443(a) 


9,605 

3,469 

1,460 

62 


6,418 

4,326 

2,157 

113 


Total Eart Afeica .... 

British West Indies . . 

British New Guinea 

BbITISH GtriANA 


1,457 

2,822 

17 

1 

24 

8 

7 

6 


3,053 
4,508 

1 
10 
11 

7 
26 


4,991 
5,694 

1 

48 

5 

57 

259 


6,596 
7,517 


Natal 

AtrSTEALIA 

New Zealand 


29 
31 
22 


SUNDEIBS 


19 


Total Bales 


7,445 


14,783 


20,660 


20,632 







(a) Mostly from Britisli Central Africa. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Statement showing the quantity and value of raw cotton exported 
(domestic produce) from the various cotton-producing British 

Possessions (except India) in each of the years ending December 31st, 
1904 to 1907 (except where otherwise stated), compiled from informa- 
tion suppUed by the Commercial Department of the Board of Trade : — 

Quantity (in Bales of 4001bs.). 

1904 1905 1906 1907 
West Ateica — 

Gambia 150 6 — — 

SiEREA Lbonb 70 172 220 33 

Gold Coast 144 73 232 140 

Lagos 2,157 3,196 f „ -,„ inoo^ 

SOTJTHBBN NiGEBIA .... 714 241 ] "''*" ^^'^^^ 

NOETHEEN NiGEEIA 718 309 890 706 

Total 3,953 3,997 8,082 11,103 

East Apeica — 

Uganda (a) 54 240 978 4,809 

Beitish East Ateica ..(o) 72 249 256 200 

Beitish Cbnteal ApeicaIo) 713 1,942 1,315 1,009 

Total 839 2,431 2,549 6,018 

West Indies — 

St. Lucia 6 4 2 — 

Bahamas 21 17 33 21 

Jamaica (a) 36 220 48 16 

St. Vincent (a) 315 345 658 1,070 

Babbados 480 861 1,209 2,368 

Gbenada 786 532 778 713 

Lbbwasd Islands 290 982 1,401 2,335 

Tbinidad and Tobago . . (a) 4 37 28 28 

Total 1,938 2,998 4,157 6,551 

StnTDEIES — 

Beitish Guiana (a) 4 3 1 — 

Ceylon 444 387 668 794 

Queensland — — 51 178 

EiJi (701b8.) _ _ 8 

Katal — — 44 48 

Malta (o) 149 — — 290 

Cypeus (a) 422 1,182 1,132 1,407 

Total 1,019 1,572 1,896 2,725 

Total No. of Bales 7,749 10,998 16,684 26,397 
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APPENDIX F.— continued. 



West Asbica — 

Gambia 

SiEKEA Leone 

Gold Coast 

Laoos 

SotTTHEBN NiOEEIA .... 
NOBTHEEN NlQEEIA .... 

TOTAI 

East Apbica— 

Uganda (o) 

British East Apbica . . (a) 
Bbitisk Centkal Afeica (o) 

Total 

West Indies — 

St. LtrciA 

Bahamas 

Jamaica (a) 

St. Vincent (o) 

Babbados 

Geenada 

Lbewabd Islands .... 
Teinidad and Tobago . . (a) 

Total 

sundeies — 

Beitish Guiana (o) 

Ceylon 

Queensland 

Fiji 

Natal 

Malta (a) 

Cypeus (o) 

Total 

Total Value 



Value. 

£ 

1,462 

378 

434 

12,330 

2,501 

? 



236 

285 

5,941 

6,462 

90 

179 

546 

4,494 

9,593 

7,348 

5,709 

70 

28,029 

£ 
61 
1,692 

1 

1,475 
3,588 

6,817 



£ 

60 

509 

516 

15,591 ■) 

245] 



£ 
2 
1,829 
1,022 

41,562 



266 
966 

97,043 

(6) 7,048 



21,000(6) 19,000(6) 49,000(5) 105,323 



1,089 

1,273 

16,180 

18,542 

52 

119 

3,501 

7,674 

17,212 

2,720 

22,539 

434 

54,251 

£ 
33 

1,580 



8,794 
10,407 



11,411 

1,407 

15,345 

28,163 

40 

274 

952 

18,169 

26,006 

6,702 

31,276 

286 

83,705 

£ 
11 
3,661 
583 

540 

9,552 

14,347 



49,690 

1,819 

13,998 

65,507 



234 

320 

30,787 

83,362 

6,352 

76,783 

280 

198,118 

£ 

1 

5,561 

1,259 

100 

595 

2,628 

11,994 

22,143 



£62,308 £102,200 £175,215 £391,091 



N.B.- 



(a) For the 12 months ending March 31st. 
(6) Approximate only. 
-These returns are in many oases only approximately correct. 
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APPENDIX G. 

THE WORLD'S COTTON CROP RETURNS. 

(in thousands of bales). 

FROM JONES'S HANDBOOK. 

Season. Ambbica. India. Egypt. Brazil, &c. Total. 

t 

1902-3 10,758 4,183 768 2,804 17,913 

1903-4 10,124 4,471 797 2,760 18,152 

1904-5 13,557 4,061 843 2,172 20,633 

1905-6 11,320 4,797 798 2,542 19,457 

1906-7 13,550 5,195 926 2,443 22,114 

1907-8 11,582 4,303 965 2,867 19,717 

f Including all other countries. 



APPENDIX H. 

The Terms of the British Cotton Growing Association. 

The British Cotton Growing Association superintends the sale of 
cotton or cotton seed forwarded to its order. Proceeds can be remitted 
direct to the planter or shipper, or otherwise as directed. Charges : 
Cotton, 1 per cent. ; Seed, 1^ per cent. Commission, including broker- 
age. 

The Association also arranges for acceptance of 60 days' drafts 
against shipments without extra charge. 

Insurances effected at moderate rates against all risks. Fire 
and marine. Premiums for same and also ocean freights, if desired, 
can be paid by the Association and deducted from proceeds of cotton. 

The Association undertakes the ordering of buildings, machinery, 
seed, baling materials, and other stores. Plans and estimates on appli- 
cation. Charges : 2 per cent, commission. 

Seed supplied without charge for experimental purposes. 

Apply for further information to 

THE BRITISH COTTON GROWING ASSOCIATION, 
15, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Telegrams : " Increase, Manchester." A.B.C. Code, 5th Edition. 
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Cotton Growing in the French Colonies 
during 1908. 



Report prepared by the " Association-Cotonni&re-Colonial.' 



In giving an account of our activity during the year 1908, we 
shall commence with reporting on the all-important question of 
Ginning. 

In Algeria our station at Oran has continued to work satisfac- 
torily. Considerably less cotton has passed through the machines 
than in previous years, owing to the opening up of new stations at 
Orl^ansville and Philippeville. We mentioned, last year, that 
Mr. Dufetr^ had been instrumental in forming co-operative cotton- 
growing companies in Orl^ansville, Philippeville, and B6ne, and have 
promised to provide these new associations with the necessary gin- 
ning plant. 

The heirs of our much-regretted colleague have decided to fulfil 
this promise, and have requested us to order the plant and to forward 
it to its destination. We have consented with the greatest pleasure 
to this request, and in the month of July all the machinery will have 
arrived. The stations at Orl^ansville and Bone are to have two roller- 
gins, one saw-gin, and a hydraulic press ; the station at Philippeville 
a roller-gin, a saw-gin, and a hydraulic press. The Government of 
Algeria, which has followed with great interest the efforts of our 
association and of Mr. Dufetre, desired to participate also at the 
organisation of these stations, and granted to the co-operative 
societies subsidies equal in amount to their capital, viz., 4,000 to 
5,000 francs. It is due to this assistance that the stations at Orleans- 
ville and Philippeville have been fitted up and have been working 
since the commencement of the crop. Our resident agent will assist 
the co-operative societies in the installation of the machinery, and in 
instructing the workmen for the gins. All experts who have had an 
opportunity of examining the cotton which has come from these 
plants speak highly of the method of ginning adopted. 

The Cotton-growing Company of Orl^ansville, which is the most 
important of all the three co-operative societies, has fitted up an 
excellent set of machines. The machines are worked by electricity, 
and the shed in which they are situated is lit up by electricity. Owing 
to the use of electric light we are enabled to work all the day long, 
which is a great advantage, as the ginning takes place at a time of 
the year when the days are short. An electric carrier takes the cotton 
up to the level of the hydraulic press. 
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The Orl^ansville Company is at present engaged in arranging 
for an oil-mill, and our Association will willingly furnish all infor- 
mation and necessary estimates. 

The Co-operative Company of Philippeville has also fitted up 
excellent machines. A gas-motor, driven by gas from the town's 
main, drives the machines. The gins are well set, and the cotton 
produced is excellently ginned. Owing to the lack of electricity this 
station has not been able to work as long hours as that of the Co- 
operative Company of Orleansville. 

The Cotton Company of B6ne has not been able to get its 
machines fitted up this year, but they will certainly work during the 
next season. The Government of Algiers has just allowed them a sub- 
sidy, and also to the other Co-operative Companies. Electricity being 
in existence at B6ne, we shall drive the machines by electricity and 
light the shed by the same means. Our Association has been pleased to 
assist this company by sending out an electric motor. The cotton 
gathered in the district of B6ne during the last season has been 
ginned at the surrounding stations. 

Great progress has been made in the Soudan with our ginning 
stations. In our last report we stated that the plant at Kayes 
could not be fitted up owing to the delay occasioned on the River 
Senegal ; to-day this ginnery is in full working condition, and at the 
very moment cotton will be ginned there. The station at Segou is 
also finished. A repair shop has been sent out this year. 

In Dahomey we have modified the ginnery at Cotonou by re- 
placing the driving machinery by a steam-engine. We require much 
greater force in order to drive the oil-mill at the same time as the 
ginnery. We have there a very cheap combustible in the shape of the 
shells of cocoanut palms. We are pleased to say that the steam- 
engine works exceedingly well, and the agents are extremely satisfied 
with it. The ginning will cost considerably less this year at Cotonou, 
and the oil-mill will be able to work at a low cost. 

Our plant at Cotonou has been completed by construction of 
residential quarters for our agents. We hold the opinion that we 
must provide for our faithful servants a comfortable dwelling-house. 
This has been built on the latest principle of colonial hygiene, with 
due regard to strict economy. 

The station at Abomey has been completed during the last year, 
and did not require any change. We have sent there an additional 
gin to prevent any stoppages in case of accident. 

We have constructed a new station in the North of Dahomey, 
at the terminus of the railway near Save. Cotton from the district 
of Savalou — where it is produced in large quantities, and on whose 
extension we can confidently trust — will be ginned at this station. 
This new ginnery will be the cause of considerable increase in the 
production of cotton in this district, and as it will not be necessary 
to carry cotton for long distances many more people will be able to 
take up its cultivation. 

We stated, last year, in our report, that this station 
would have one storey, and would be built entirely of corrugated iron. 
We have just heard from our agent that the shed has been completed, 
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and that only the gins remain to be fitted up. Meanwhile, this work 
will have been done, and the cotton of this year's crop will be 
ginned there. We are glad to have the opportunity of pointing out 
that our resident agent there has constructed this shed in a remark- 
ably short time. The two gins will have 60 saws and a hydraulic 
press, driven by the old petrol motor from Cotonou. We have con- 
tinued to send to all our Colonies ginning machinery and presses, 
in reply to demands made on us, and our Association has now sent 
out 113 gins, 9 hydraulic presses, 21 hand presses, and 8 motors. 

I._GINS. 

(1) Senegal. 

1) At Podor: 
1 spiral saw-gin (system Gordon). 
1 gin with 13 saws. 
1 gin with 40 saws. 

2) At Kaolak: 
1 gin with 13 saws. 

(2) Higher Senegal and the Niger District. 

1) At Segou: 

1 saw-gin with 30 saws, driven by a horse. 

2 gins (system MacCarthy, worked by hand). 
2 gins with 60 saws. 

2) At Kayes: 
2 gins with 60 saws. 

(3) Dahomey. 

1) At Savalou: 

1 gin with 25 saws. 

2) At Bohicon: 

2 gins with 60 saws. 

3) At Cotonou: 
2 gins with 45 saws. 
1 Linter gin with 62 saws. 

i) At Djougou: 

1 hand-gin with 20 saws. 

5) At Save: 

2 gins with 60 saws. 

(4) Madagascar. 

1) At the Trial Station of Morovoay : 
1 gin with 25 saws. 
1 roller-gin (MacCarthy system). 

2) At Majunga: 
1 roller-gin (MacCarthy). 

3) At Fianarantsoa: 
1 hand-gin with 20 saws. 

[4) At Morondava: 

1 hand-gin with 20 saws. 
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(5) At Maromandia: 

1 roller-gin worked by hand (system MacCarthy). 
1 roller-gin (MacCarthy). 
1 hand-gin with 20 saws. 

(6) At Imdrimandroso : 

1 roller-gin (MacCarthy), single action. 

(7) At Nossi-Bd: 

1 roller-gin (MacCarthy), single action. 

1 roller-gin (MacCarthy). 

1 hand roller-gin (MacCarthy). 

(8) At Tamatave: 

1 hand-gin with 30 saws. 

(5) Martinique. 

(1) At Fort-de-France: 

4 roller-gins worked by hand (MacCarthy). 

2 roller-gins, single action (MacCarthy). 

(6) Guadeloupe. 

(1) At Pointe-a-Pitre : 

1 single-action roller-gin (MacCarthy). 

(2) At Basse-Terre : 

6 roller-gins, worked by hand (MacCarthy). 

3 roller-gins, single action (MacCarthy). 

(7) GUYANE. 

(1) At Cayenne: 

1 roller-gin (MacCarthy), single action. 
3 roller-gins (MacCarthy), worked by hand. 

1 saw-gin with 13 saws, worked by hand. 

(8) Nouvelle-Caledonie. 

(1) At Noumia: 

6 roller-gins (MacCarthy), worked by hand. 

2 roller-gins (MacCarthy), single action. 

(9) Tahiti. 
(1) At Papeete: 

2 roller-gins (MacCarthy), single action. 
2 roller-gins (MacCarthy), worked by hand. 

(10) Algiers. 

(1) At Gran: 

1 Indian Churka gin. 

2 roller-gins (MacCarthy), single action. 

1 Linter gin with 62 saws. 

(2) At OrUansville: 

2 gins (MacCarthy), single action. 
1 Linter gin with 62 saws. 
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(3) At Bdne: 

2 roller-gins (MacCarthy), single action. 

1 Linter gin with 62 saws. 

(4) At Philippeville : 

2 roller-gins (MacCarthy), single action. 
1 Linter gin with 62 saws. 

(11) Indo-China. 
(1) At Saigon: 

20 saw-gins with 13 saws, worked by hand. 

(12) Havre. 

At the Colonial Industrial School: 

1 saw-gin with 25 saws. 

2 roller-gins (MacCarthy), single action. 
2 roller-gins (MacCarthy), double action. 

1 roller-gin (MacCarthy), worked by hand. 

1 saw-gin with 60 saws. 

1 spiral-gin (system Gordon). 

1 gin with 62 saws (at Scarto). 

1 single-cyhnder seed-cotton opener. 

(13) Colonial Gardens at Nogent-sur-Marue. 

1 saw-gin with 25 saws. 

1 hand roller-gin (MacCarthy). 

(14) Paris. 

1 combing-gin (system Touaillou). 

1 roller-gin (Japanese construction). 

1 saw-gin with 25 saws at Alais (Gard). 



II.— PRESSES. 

1 hand-press at Podor (Senegal). 

1 steam-press at Segou (Higher Senegal and Niger). 

1 hydraulic-press, double-sliding and box-press at Segou 
(Higher Senegal and Niger). 

1 hydraulic double-sliding box-press at Kayes (Higher 

Senegal and Niger). 
1 hand-press at Abomey (Dahomey). 
1 hand-press at Djougou (Dahomey). 
1 hand double-sliding box-press at Cotonou (Dahomey). 
1 hydraulic double-sliding box-press at Bohicou (Dahomey). 
1 hydraulic double-sliding box-press at Save (Dahomey). 
1 hand-press at Oran (Algicij). 

1 hydraulic press, " Little Giant," at Orl^ansville (Algiers). 
1 hydraulic press, " Little Giant," at B6ne (Algiers). 
1 hydraulic press, " Little Giant," at Philippeville (Algiers). 
1 hand-press at Maromandia (Madagascar). 
1 hand-press at Im^rimandroso (Madagascar). 
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1 hand-press at Morondava (Madagascar). 

3 hand-presses at Fort-de-France (Martinique). 

2 hand-presses at Noumea (New Caledonia). 

4 hand-presses at Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe). 
1 hand-press at Papeete (Tahiti). 

3 hand-presses at Cayenne (Guiana). 

1 hydraulic-press, " Little Giant," at the Colonial School 
in Havre. 

III.— DRIVING ENGINES. 

1 petrol-motor, "Gnome," 12 h. p., at Segou (Higher 

Senegal and Niger). 
1 petrol-motor, "Gnome," 12h.p., at Kayes (Higher 

Senegal and Niger). 
1 petrol-motor, "Gnome," 12 h. p., at Bohicou (Dahomey). 
1 petrol-motor, "Gnome," 12h.p., at Save (Dahomey). 

1 steam-engine, " Gnome," 16h.p., at Cotonou (Dahomey). 

2 electric-motors at Oran (Algiers). 
1 electric motor at B6ne (Algiers). 

The demands for seed have been less than during last year, as 
we had foreseen. They will diminish still more as our installations 
become more perfect, and as our ginneries are in a better position to 
supply this seed for sowing, which at all times must be carefully 
selected. We will now recapitulate the progress achieved in our 
Colonies as regards the production of cotton. 

Algiers. 

With the year 1908 experiments for proving the possibility 
of growing cotton in Algiers on an economic scale have ceased. 
The trials made since 1904 for the purpose of finding out the varieties 
which could be best adapted to the soil and climate of the various 
districts of the Colony have shown us that the cultivation of short 
staples in the style of Mississippi River should be specially reserved 
to the districts of Philippeville, Guelma, and Batna, where irrigation 
is not possible, and in those districts where the cold spring necessi- 
tates rather late sowing. The Mississippi seed, sown on loamy soil, 
properly prepared and manured, gets sufficient humidity, even at an 
altitude of 600 metres, and yields a remunerative crop in spite of lack 
of rain. 

This variety is, therefore, destined to an extensive cultivation 
in large areas situated far from the coast. 

In the plains of Sig, Perr^gaux, Orldansville, up to Blida, where 
irrigation is possible, the great majority of the planters have adapted 
Mit-Afifi, which has already been acclimatised, and the various 
qualities keep well by a careful selection of the seed. In these plains 
Mit-Afifi finds sufficient heat for the ripening of its numerous cap- 
sules, and gives a yield varying from 14 to 22 cwt. of cotton and seed 
per hectare, which is greater than the weight obtained of the same 
variety in Egypt. This yield can only be obtained by the help of 
artificial manure, judiciously spread out and carefully selected, such 
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as cotton flour, super-phosphate, kainite, sulphate of potash and 
ammonia, precipitated phosphate. The vegetable matter of " fenu- 
grec " and beans for heavy soil, and lupins for sandy soil, are equally 
recommended, the Algerian soils being generally short of azotic oxide 
and farmyard manure. 

To the indispensable methods for successfully developing and 
maintaining a plantation belongs the second hoeing, after the plants 
have come up and have obtained the second leaf — that is, when they 
are 10 cm. in height. Between the rows the horse-hoe can be worked, 
an operation which costs very little money, whilst it is quickly per- 
formed, keeps the soil clear of weeds, and prevents evaporation. 

A trial has been made with bi-annual cultivation by Mr. Brunei, 
on his estate at Chdif. It has been greatly successful, owing to the 
existence of deep soil. The crop of the second year (which has been 
much earlier) has produced glossy fibres, finer and more abundant 
than those of the first year. On the same estate the picking is paid 
for at 5 centimes per kilo. The yield of 22 hectares cultivated in 1908 
has produced a net profit of 400 francs per hectare, a very encourag- 
ing result, which has opened a new sphere of employment to the 
landowners of that immense plain of Ch^lif, of which the fertility was 
hardly known, but where, however, the cotton is in its very element. 

The production of 1907 has been 32 tons, on an area of 
140 hectares; in 1908 the production was 58 tons, on 215 hectares. 
In comparing these figures we find very encouraging increase as 
regards the area put under cultivation, as well as the yield per 
hectare. It must also be remembered that a great many plantations 
have been devastated in Algiers by locusts during 1908. Our agent, 
who considers his work finished in Algiers, has asked our permission 
to return. 

It is due to our new ginning stations that cotton from Algiers has 
been offered earlier this year in the market than previously. The 
cotton from Oran and Philippeville is nearly entirely sold. A fact 
which we have to mention specially as one of the principal conditions 
for the extension of cotton growing in Algiers is that the crops are 
quickly sold by the planters. 

Soudan. 

The work of our agents in the Soudan has been devoted to a 
great extent to the installation of our ginneries. The small staff 
which we are able to maintain in this vast Colony does not satisfy our 
requirements ; it is for this reason that we have not been able to open 
up new districts for the cultivation of cotton. The region of Koutiala, 
which we have already on former occasions pointed out as being 
especially adapted for cotton growing, can only be opened up this 
year, and our agent is now proceeding there. We said last year 
that a drought and the floods, of which we often complained, were 
purely local. In order not to be subject to these we shall have to 
extend our operations on many points. The results of 1908 confirm 
this opinion. Recent reports from the Soudan state that the climatic 
conditions have been normal in those places where the crop was 
excellent. There are, however, other means for fighting against 
insufficient climatic conditions, one of which is irrigation. 
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So far our resources have been too small to attempt anything in 
this line. We shall be able to undertake practical experiments this 
year by means of irrigation, thanks to the assistance given to us by 
the Governor, who has granted us a subsidy of 15,000 francs, and 
thanks to the Budget Commission, which has increased its grant by 
50,000 francs. We have organised a commission, which is already on 
the spot and has begun its work. It is led by an Egyptian agricul- 
tural expert, who has recently spent one year in Dahomey, and is 
acquainted with cotton growing and the other necessary conditions. 
It has also been supplied with the necessary implements, pumps, 
manure, and seed, and will commence its operations at Richard-Toll, 
where everything is prepared. They will cultivate 10 to 20 hectares 
of cotton, according to the methods used in Egypt and suitable for 
this district. As soon as the fields are sown, the presence of our 
expert will no longer be required at Richard-Toll. He will then start 
on a journey of inspection along the banks of the Senegal and Niger, 
and mark out places where experiments can be made in igio. It 
is quite evident that so far large schemes of irrigation cannot be 
put into working order. For the experiments in irrigation in 1909 and 
1910, water will be pumped into the fields either by motor or by 
animals, or by small terraces which are to hold the water. This work 
will be carried out with the means at our disposal, and cannot be 
looked upon as permanent. Only after having undertaken such irri- 
gation work during a course of two years, with satisfactory results, 
we shall be able to approach public bodies in order to establish such 
large waterworks as have been undertaken in Egypt and Algiers, by 
means of which barren country has been turned into rich and fertile 
soil. 

Dahomey. 

This Colony has continued to give entire satisfaction. If our 
table at the end of this paper shows a decrease in comparison to the 
previous year, it is due to the fact that up to now the cotton seasons 
have not been kept separate, and each year there was a surplus from 
the preceding crop. In 1908 the two ginning stations have been in 
work, all the cotton has been ginned, shipped to France, and sold 
within a very short time. If there has not been any great progress 
during 1908, we can already assure you that the present crop will 
show a very large increase. 

Our agent has continued to grow cotton in a number of small 
fields at various points in the Colony, in order to serve as a demon- 
stration school to the natives, and from a visit paid recently it is 
evident that the influence of these schools has been very beneficial to 
the neighbouring districts. Our agent reports that the fields in the 
neighbourhood of our schools have been better kept, and that their 
yield has been higher than in other districts. This is a most encourag- 
ing sign, and proves that the natives of Dahomey have the power of 
improving their methods of cultivation. 

The seed cultivated in our fields is of a smooth kind. Our agent 
is exceedingly careful in collecting the seed which is distributed to the 
natives. _ The fibre is very good ; and it has been compared to that 
of fully-middling, at which price it has been sold. 
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In our other Colonies we have made good progress. We have 
mentioned especially Guadeloupe, which has sent to France 8,000 
kilogrammes of excellent cotton, some of which has been sold at 
175 francs per 50 kilogrammes, and from this Colony there have been 
forwarded to Liverpool similar quantities. The cotton-growing in 
this Colony makes excellent progress, and is becoming more impor- 
tant. We may mention especially the initiative taken by a house in 
Guadeloupe, Messrs. Wager and Emmanuel Rey & Co., which has 
not hesitated to send for ginning and pressing machinery, and a 
motor; thus showing the confidence they have as to the importance 
of cotton growing in this Colony. 

In New Caledonia, in Tahiti, at the Somalis Coast, cotton 
growing is extending, and the first lots of cotton are arriving. In 
the first-mentioned Colony the extension is very marked, and it seems 
that Caravonica cotton is most suited for this island. 

This same variety has also given excellent results in north- 
eastern parts of Madagascar, where the French Company Loza 
reports a crop of 10 tons of cotton. 

Our Association continues to give constantly verbal and written 
information in reply to the many enquiries made. This shows that 
its activity interests the whole country. During the year 1908 we 
have written more than 1,600 letters. We have sent to our Colonies 
more than 1,000 packages, representing a value of more than 
100,000 francs. AH the purchases made direct by us have been 
instrumental in saving the Association several thousand francs. 
Independently of this, our Association has assisted cotton merchants 
for the purpose of facilitating the sale of colonial cotton ; it has taken 
part in the International Cotton Congress, at Paris ; it has shown 
two exhibits at the Franco-British Exhibition in London, in the 
Palace of West Africa and in that of Yarns and Cloth, for which two 
Grand Prixs have been awarded. Our treasurer states that our 
administrative expenses have been less than in the previous year, 
which shows that our entire energy has been concentrated with a view 
to making the most useful and judicious use of the funds at our 
disposal. 

Cotton produced in the French Colonies in 1907-8. 

1908. 1907. 

Higher Senegal and Niger 18250 . . . 40-190 

Dahomey 59-035 ... 91-445 

Algiers 60-400 ... 31-725 

Guadeloupe 16-150 ... 1-042 

New Caledonia 5-000 ... — 

Reunion '950 ... — 

Madagascar and Comores 10-240 ... — 

Somalis Coast "500 ... — 

Tahiti 1-000 ... — 

171-525 ... 164-402 
(780 bales.) (750 bales.) 
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Qermany. 

Report of the Colonial Economic Committee on the 
State of Cotton Cultivation in the German Colonies, 

Presented by Mr. EMIL STARK, Chemnitz. 

Introduction. 
A report having been presented last year at the International 
Cotton Congress at Paris on the state of cotton cultivation in the 
German Colonies, it wiU suifice if we limit ourselves to-day to a 
description of the advances which have been made since that time 
in German cotton growing enterprises. 

Togo. 

The first point to be reported with reference to this Colony is that 
the agricultural school and trial plantation, established by the Com- 
mittee in Nuatja, for trial and teaching purposes, was purchased on 
the 1st of April, 1908, by the Imperial Government of Togo. Assu- 
rance was given to the Committee by the Government that the 
main object of the school shall continue to be cotton cultivation. 

In transferring its agricultural school to the Government, the 
Committee acted on its principle of selling certain preUminary works 
in the Colonies at a price equal to a reimbursement of their value, 
as soon as directly-interested persons willing to undertake the enter- 
prises could be found, and on the condition that a guarantee is given 
for the undertakings being permanently carried on in the interests of 
cotton growing. 

The cultivation of cotton in Togo has developed in a favourable 
manner. According to the official report, the cotton output of Togo 
for the year 1907-08 was 1,691 bales, each containing 250 kgs. ginned 
cotton, as compared with 1,205 bales in the year 1906-07 — an increase 
of over 40 per cent, in the year. 

The average price obtained for Togo cotton in 1907-08 was 53 
pfennig per \ kg., for cotton seed 100 mark per 1,000 kgs. 

Through the concession of the Lome-Atakpame Railway, the 
northern districts of the colony have become specially interesting, and 
the Committee now intends to turn its attention to these. There 
appears to be certain prospect of this district participating to an 
increased degree in the future in the production of cotton. It has 
been demonstrated that the Indian variety Gossypium Neglectum 
thrives excellently at Sokode, and has yielded astonishing crops. 
One and three-quarter bales of 250 kgs. Unt cotton were obtained per 
hectare, a result attained by no other species in the colony. The 
hardiness of the plant, and its ability to thrive under aU circumstances, 
render it more suitable for cultivation by the people than the numerous 
other varieties tried. It is intended to establish a trial plantation, on 
the model of the Nuatja Agricultural School, for the furtherance of 
cotton cultivation in these districts. 

In order that larger quantities may be produced, the Committee 
is determined to gradually introduce the use of the plough among the 
natives in place of the hoe. The increase in output attained by the 
use of the plough is estimated at one-third to one-half of the output 
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attained by the hoe. Plough depots are to be first established in Togo 
for the purpose of introducing the plough, and from here ploughs and 
other suitable agricultural implements are to be distributed. The 
natives are to receive the ploughs first as loan, and later, after they have 
actually worked up their land with the plough, the implement is to 
be presented to them. Premiums of money or useful articles are also 
to be granted to the natives according to the amount of work accom- 
plished with the plough. 

The Committee has also fixed a guarantee price of 30 pfennig 
per pound ginned cotton free coast for the year 1909. 

In the following statement are contained the ginning plants which 
have been established in Togo through the efforts of the Committee 
and of trading companies : — 



Place. 


Plant. 


Driving Power. 


Erected by. 


Present Owner. 


Kpeme .... 


40 


saw-gins 


12 H.P. 


Colonial 


Planting Co., 






hydraulic 


locomobile 


Economical 


Kpeme, Togo, 






bale press 




Committee 


Berlin. 


Ho 


40 


saw-gins 


12 H.P. 


Colonial 


German Togo Co.. 






hydraulic 


petrol motor 


Economical 


Berlin. 






bale press 




Committee 




Ho 


60 


saw-gins 


8 H.P. 


Togo Cotton Co., 


Togo Cotton Co., 






hydraulic 


petrol motor 


Ltd., Vietor and 
Freese, Bremen 


Ltd., Vietor and 
Freese, Bremen. 


Palime .... 


40 


saw-gins 


8 H.P. 


Colonial 


German Togo Co. , 






hydraulic 


petrol motor 


Economical 


Berlin. 






bale press 




Committee 




Palime .... 


40 


saw-gins 


6 H.P. 


Togo Cotton Co., 


Togo Cotton Co., 






hydraulic 


petrol motor 


Ltd., Vietor and 


Ltd., Vietor and 






bale press 




Freese, Bremen. 


Freese, Bremen. 


Sagada 


40 


saw-gins 


12 H.P. 


Colonial 


German Togo Co., 






hydraulic 


petrol motor 


Economical 


Berlin. 






bale press 




Committee 




Nuatja .... 


40 


saw-gins 


8 H.P. 


Colonial 


Imperial 






hydrauhc 


high-pressure 


Economical 


Government of 






bale press 


locomobile 


Committee 


Togo. 


Atakpame 


70 


saw-gins 


16 H.P. 


Colonial 








hydraulic 


steam engine 


Economical 


German Togo Co. , 






bale press 




Committee 


Berlin. 


Atakpame 


40 


saw-gins 


6 H.P. 


Togo Cotton Co., 


Togo Cotton Co., 






hydraulic 


petrol motor 


Ltd., Vietor and 


Ltd., Vietor and 






bale press 




Freese, Bremen 


Freese, Bremen. 


Sokode .... 


40 


saw-gins 


8 H.P. 


Colonial 


German Togo Co., 






spindle 


high-pressure 


Economical 


Berlin. 






bale press 


locomobile 


Committee 





A new ginning plant is being erected at the present time by the 
Economic Committee at Kpedji in the north of Togo. 

Cameroon. 
In this colony the endeavours towards the introduction of cotton 
cultivation must be limited at present to preparatory measures, to 
the making of trials in various districts, until the building of railways 
creates improved possibihties of development. The waterway Niger- 
Benue wiU also probably open out wide districts suitable for cotton 
cultivation. New trials with cotton have been made, amongst other 
places, at the station Joko in Central Cameroon ; these experiments 
have been made with Togo and Califomian seed. The plants 
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developed well, those from Togo better than those from Califomian 
seed. The cultivation of Togo cotton seems to promise success here. 
Native cotton, grown at Alkassim in North Cameroon, has been 
valued in Germany as equal to fully middling Texas. 

New Guinea. 

Whether the cultivation of cotton in the South Seas will ever 
become a profitable branch of agriculture cannot yet be stated with 
certainty. Trials have been made in cotton cultivation with var5ang 
success in different parts of the colony. 

A small trial carried out with Caravonica cotton by the Imperial 
Station at Kieta, Bougainville (Bismarck Archipelago), yielded an 
excellent result. The cotton obtained was exceedingly fine, of 42-45 
mm. length of staple, strong, and of good colour ; it was valued at 
70 pfennig per | kg. 

German East Africa. 

In German East Africa the cultivation of cotton has made satis- 
factory progress, both as regards plantations and as a native occupa- 
tion. It is true that the total crop 1907-08 was not so high as first 
estimated, owing to unfavourable weather ; it can, however, be 
estimated at about 1,600 bales, an increase of about 850 bales as 
compared with the year before. 

The cotton school Panganja erected on the Rufidji by the Colonial 
Economical Committee, and intended chiefly for the furtherance of 
cotton growing among the natives, was again attended in July, 1908, 
by 30 students from different districts of the colony, the students of 
the yearbef ore having returned to their homes. The native cultivation of 
cotton has now secured a firm footing in the Rufidji district. In 1908 
the native crop amounted to about 500 bales of 250 kgs. The 
experience gained in this district has shown that on the upper Rufidji 
the most favourable planting season is the month of March. The 
trials undertaken for ascertaining the best spacing of the plants have 
shown a distance of 1 : 1 m. between the rows and of 60 cm. in the 
rows to be the most favourable. The native cultivation of cotton has 
also been further extended in the district Kilwa ; here the last year's 
crop may be assumed at about 500,000 lbs. unginned cotton. 

In order to further the progress of cotton cultivation among the 
natives, and especially to replace the use of the hoe with that of the 
plough, the Committee has established an agricultural machinery 
department in the colony. The task of this department is to furnish 
small settlers with ploughs and agricultural implements at half cost 
price. InteUigent natives are to receive ploughs and implements, at 
first as loan, and later as presents, after they have actually worked up 
their land with the plough. Especially good work done with the 
plough is to be rewarded with premiums of money or useful articles. 

Cotton cultivation as carried out on plantations has also made 
great progress since our last report, especially since several German 
cotton spirmers have shown their faith in this cultivation by supporting 
cotton growing on a large scale. At the commencement of last year 
the total area covered by the cotton plantations of companies and 
planters amounted to above 71,000 hectares, and this has since then 
been increased by the addition of other companies. The number of 
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gins, chiefly roller gins, in use to-day in larger ginning plants is 77, 
and 10 hydraulic presses are in use. Besides this smaller enterprises have 
been supplied by the Committee with a number of hand gins, hand 
bale presses, and horse-gear plant. 

New ginning plant has been erected at Moschi by the Kilimanjaro 
Planting Company, at Makuyuni by the East African Plantation 
Joint Stock Company, at Kilossa by Mr. Heinrich Otto, at Mohorro 
by the German East African Company, at the plantation Schuberthof 
by Mr. H. Schubert, at Matapata by the Cotton Planting Company, 
KUwa. The Leipzig Cotton Spinning Mill also intends erecting a 
plant at Kissauke, and the Colonial Economical Committee at Mfapua ; 
we shall therefore have shortly 15 ginning plants running in the colony. 

The following statement gives a general view of the ginning plant 
in work in German East Africa at the present time : — 



Place. 



Plant. 



Driving Power. 



Erected by. 



Present Owner. 



Tanga . . . . 

Mombo . . . . 
Moschi . . . . 

Makuyuni 

Sadani . . . . 

Kissauke . . 

Daressalam 

Morogoro . . 
Kilossa .... 
Mohorro . . 

Schuberthof 
Kilwa .... 

Matapatapa 

Lindi-Bezirk 
Nera .... 



4 roller gins 

1 saw gin 

1 lint gin 

1 spindle press 

1 roller gin 

2 roller gins 

1 hydraulic press 

2 roller gins 

1 hydraulic press 



7 roUer gins 
2 lint gins 
1 hydraulic press 
4 roller gins 
1 lint gin 

1 hydrauUc press 

2 roller gins 

1 spindle press 



roller gin 
hand press 
roller gins 
hydraulic press 
roller gins 
saw gin 
hydraulic press 
roUer gins 
hydrauUc press 
roller gins 
saw gin 
hydraulic press 
roller gins 
hydraulic press 
lint gin 
roller gins 
hydraulic press 



28 hand roller 
5-s gins 

1 horse gear gin 
3 hand presses 



12 H.P. 
locomobile 



Water power 

7 H.P. 
locomobile 

22 H.P. 
locomobile 

12 H.P. 
locomobile 

12 H.P. 
locomobile 

F. Giinther's 
Saw works 

Water power 

25 H.P. 

petrol motor 

12 H.P. 

locomobile 

30 H.P. 
locomobile 

12 H.P. 
locomobile 

Steam plough 
locomotive 

8 H.P. 
locomobile 



Colonial 
Economical 
Committee 

Imperial trial 

Institute 

Kilimanjaro 

Planting 

Company 

East African 

Planting Joint 

Stock Co. 

Colonial 

Economical 

Committee 

Leipzig Cotton 

Spinnery 

(Prospective). 

Colonial 

Economical 

Committee 

Commune 

Heinrich Otto 

German East 
African Company 

Hermann Schubert 

Colonial 
Economical 
Committee 

Cotton Planting 

Co., Kilwa 

Kilwa 

Southland Co. 

Julius Wiegand 



German East 
African Co. 



Imperial trial 

Institute. 
Kilimanjaro 

Planting 

Company. 

East ; African 

Planting Joint 

Stock Co. 
Leipzig Cotton 

Spinnery. 

Leipzig Cotton 

Spinnery 

(Prospective). 

Colonial 

Economical 

Committee. 

Commune. 

Heinrich Otto. 

German East 
African Company. 

Hermann Schubert. 

German East 
African Company. 



Cotton Planting 

Co., Kilwa. 

Kilwa 

Southland Co. 

Julius Wiegand 
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The increased extension of cotton growing has been accompanied 
by an increased demand for seed. Besides^the seed obtained in the 
colony, the Committee purchased in the year 1908 over M.30,000 
worth of the best Egyptian cotton seed, and also acted as intermediary 
in the carrying out of orders for seed for several companies. In order 
to restrict the purchase of the dear Egyptian seed as far as possible in 
the future, and in order to produce a variety adapted to the climatic 
conditions of the colony, it is intended to make more extensive use of 
the seed obtained in the colony. 

Instruction wiU be given by the Committee in German and in the 
native languages necessary on matters pertaining to cotton cultivation 
and to the treatment of the crop, especially as regards the correct 
method of picking the cotton. 

The Caravonica cotton so much spoken of recently is being made 
the object of thorough trials in various parts of the colony. The 
original grower of this species of cotton, Dr. David Thomatis, landed 
recently in German East Africa, and has put his services at the 
disposal of those interested in the cultivation of Caravonica cotton. 

The average price obtained in the year 1907-08 for East African 
cotton was 76 pfennig per ^ kg., for cotton seed 108 mark per ton. 

For the year 1909 the Committee has again guaranteed the pur- 
chase of any quantity of cotton free coast East Africa, at a price of 
40 pfennig per pound ginned cotton equal or superior in quality to 
Egyptian fuUy-good fair, and 30 pfennig per pound for cotton not 
equal in quality to Egyptian fully-good fair, or to sell for the best 
possible price any quantity of cotton produced in the Protectorate, 
in Germany, free of commission, and to transmit the proceeds to the 
shippers concerned, after deducting expenses. 

In German East Africa there has been of late a considerable 
increase in the number of small planters who have taken up cotton 
growing ; especially in the Kilwa district, on the Central and Usambara 
Railways, as also on the Kilimanjaro and Meru, the white settlers have 
tiumed their attention to cotton cultivation, and have covered a 
considerable area with cotton in some places. The results of this 
development of cotton growing on a small scale by Europeans have so 
far been exceedingly satisfactory, and justify the expectation of 
favourable prospects for the future. 

When we look back upon the successes hitherto attained in German 
East Africa, the German Colony which we must principally consider 
for the production of cotton on a large scale, we are able to come to 
the satisfactory conclusion that the prospects are comparatively 
favourable. In a few years the Railway of Daressalam-Morogore 
wiU be built as far as Tabora, and the Usambara Railway to Kiliman- 
jaro and Meru, which wiQ result in the opening out of wide districts 
adapted to cotton growing. The large and densely -populated districts 
of Ugogo and TJnjamwesi possess particularly favourable prospects for 
the cultivation of cotton. The furtherance of native cotton culti- 
vation will be of the first importance in these places, and we may con- 
fidently expect that the diligent Wanjamwesi people in particular will 
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devote themselves to this profitable industry of cotton growing as 
soon as the Tabora Railway ensures the cotton produced reaching 
the markets. 

Besides this, it has been ascertained by experts that the colony 
can be irrigated in various places without considerable difficulty and, 
above aU, without causing an appreciable rise in price of the cotton. 

German South-west Africa. 

Since the German Reichstag agreed recently to the sending out 
of a civil commissary to the Ovambo district, for the purpose of solving 
various economic questions, we may hope that the subject of the 
introduction of cotton growing in this district will receive attention. 

Exhibition of German Machines for the treatment of the 

Cotton Crop. 

At the beginning of May in this year an exhibition of German 
Cotton Gins and Cotton Bale Presses was held in Berlin by the 
Colonial Economical Committee. The machines were exhibited in 
working condition, and American and Enghsh machines were allowed 
to compete. In order to demonstrate the progress made with Colonial 
cotton the exhibition of machines was accompanied by one of textile 
goods made from German Colonial cotton. The cotton showed itself 
peculiarly adapted, thanks to its colour, purity, and similarity to wool, 
for knitted goods, stockings, and for mixing with wool. 

Conclusion. 

There is no doubt that in German East Africa and in Togo there 
are many difficulties to be overcome before we can cover any con- 
siderable portion of our home cotton demand from these colonies ; 
for instance, the question of insect pests, &c., which is being investi- 
gated by a German Government expert. Another important point is 
the growing of varieties, adapted in every particular to the cUmatic 
con(fitions, and the delivery of a steady output. There is also the 
question of combatting cattle diseases and of accUmatising suitable 
draught animals, of introducing the plough permanently among the 
natives, &c. Doubtless many years will be required before these 
difficulties wiU be fully overcome, but we shall continue on our path 
with undaunted perseverance, in the confident hope that success 
will crown our efforts. The success of Colonial cotton growing depends, 
of course, on the continued support by the Government and the cotton 
industry. 
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COTTON IN ASIA MINOR. 



Report prepared by the German Levantine Cotton Company, Ltd., 

Dresden. 



We had the honour of contributing a paper to the Fifth Inter- 
national Cotton Congress deahng with the objects and aims of the 
German Levantine Cotton Company. We take the Hberty of 
referring the reader to that paper for details, and wish to say here 
only that our Company differs from all the other existing Cotton 
Growing Companies, principally because we follow purely commer- 
cial principles and leave the question of colonising entirely aside. 

We are, therefore, not in the pleasant condition, as most other 
Cotton Growing Companies, to appeal for voluntary assistance to 
the Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers. What we are doing in Asia 
Minor for the extension of Cotton Growing costs many great sacri- 
fices, which we have to bear ourselves, without being able to ask for 
Government help or individual assistance from interested parties or 
Associations. 

The extension of Cotton Growing in Asia Minor makes only a 
gradual progress. The native planters may possess an inherited 
knowledge of cultivating the soil for Cotton, and consequently it does 
not require the difficult and tedious task of instructing the small 
peasants in the manner of preparing the ground for the purpose of 
growing Cotton, but we must not forget that it is an equally difficult 
task to substitute for the old-fashioned ideas the more modern 
system of preparing the soil and handling the Cotton. The fatalistic 
trait which Orientals possess in such marked degree forces them 
to adhere rigorously to the old usages in handling Cotton. The 
sacrifices which we make are seldom appreciated by them, and only 
on rare occasions is our advice followed. 

Our principal object has been and will always be to supplant 
the present indigenous variety of Cotton by importation of American 
Cotton seed, thus bringing about an improvement in the quality of 
the Cotton. We regret that in the Vilayet Aidin, on the West Coast 
of Asia Minor, the planters have only in very few numbers followed 
our advice to sow American seed. We have found in this district 
the same difficulties of which the report of the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association spoke last year with regard to India, viz., that in 
cultivating exotic Cotton great difficulties have to be overcome, as 
this class of Cotton requires considerably more care than the indi- 
genous varieties. 
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The capsules of the Levantine indigenous Cotton are generally 
cut off from the plant and taken to the farm for the purpose of 
separating the capsules from the fibre. For this purpose the mem- 
bers of the family of the peasant furnish mostly the only labour; in 
a few rare cases additional labour is engaged. Unlike the American 
crop, the Cotton in Asia Minor is not picked out of the capsules in 
the field, but this process is done after the capsules have been cut 
off and taken to the farm buildings ; the separation of the capsules 
from the fibre at home is not generally carried out with the necessary 
care, with the result that frequently husks and other plant remnants 
are mixed up with the fibre. Owing to the lack of sufficient room 
at home, the natives are not always careful enough with the Cotton, 
and lose a good quantity. We are considering the question of 
erecting machines for the purpose of separating the husks and all 
other parts of the plant from the fibre. 

The peasants maintain 'that the cultivation of American or other 
exotic Cotton seed would not pay them, for the reason that these 
varieties require a greater outlay in preparing the soil and picking 
the crop. Whilst the indigenous variety matures more or less simul- 
taneously, and can be gathered at the same time, the maturing of the 
Cotton from American seed extends over a longer period, as you 
all know from experience in America. The natives further maintain 
that this Cotton must be picked in the field as soon as mature, which 
prevents them from cutting off the capsules separating the fibre 
from the capsules at any time they like, as they do with their 
indigenous Cotton. To perform the work of picking the cotton in 
the field the members of the family would not be sufficiently numerous, 
and additional labour would have to be employed ; it would, therefore, 
be requisite for the small farmer to employ more hands if he wishes 
to plant American seed ; in other words, it would mean an increase in 
his working capital, whilst at present his wife and family can look 
after the gathering-in of the crop of his indigenous Cotton. 

You must nevertheless recognise that in spite of these difficulties 
the cultivation of American Cotton seed is gradually becoming more 
extensive. Those peasants who have taken an interest in the matter 
recognise that the larger return which they get from the American 
Cotton repays them for the extra labour required. It is, however, 
a very difficult task to convince the native planters of the advantage 
they would have by introducing improved methods of cultivation. 

It must not be overlooked that years ago many planters in 
Asia Minor had an exceptionally unfavourable experience by using 
Cotton seed which was supposed to have come from America. They 
were told that this seed was of the best kind in existence, whilst 
in reality it must have been many years old, as it hardly had the 
power of germinating, and produced almost no fibres. 

The crop from American seed in the early autumn of 1908 in the 
Cilician Plain has been considerably deteriorated by suddenly arising 
and long continuing hot winds. The condition of the Cotton plant 
from American seed was just at that time at its best, and gave promise 
of an exceedingly good crop. These hot winds came at the beginning 
of picking time, and in consequence a great many capsules fell off 
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the plants, and an excessively large quantity of leaves and other 
impurities were mixed up with the fibre. The yield of Cotton from 
American seed was, for this reason, a moderate one, whilst it would 
have been exceedingly satisfactory had those unfavourable weather 
conditions not taken place. 

Although we, as foreign merchants in Turkey, ought not to 
pass any criticism on the home politics of that country, yet we think 
it will not be out of place for us to mention that the political reforms 
of the Ottoman Empire, during the last year, have taken place not 
only without disturbances, but with an admirable peacefulness which 
enabled us to continue our work without molestation throughout 
the year. Nothing has taken place which interfered with the com- 
mercial activity except, perhaps, a small strike of the working men 
on the Smyrna- Aidin Railway, and a movement on the part of the 
machinists and working men on the Ginneries who formed Associa- 
tions for the purpose of increasing their wages. We mention this 
in order to show our appreciation of the manner in which this politi- 
cal reform has been carried out. 

Experiments on a large scale with artificial manure (Kali salts 
trom Stassfurt) for Cotton plantations have been made by us in order 
to compare how the yield of those plantations will compare with 
others which have not been so treated. Although the soil, especially 
in Cilicia, possesses sufficient nutriment to raise Cotton, these experi- 
ments will nevertheless be very useful in showing us whether we may 
put under cultivation less fertile districts by using artificial manure. 

The system of compact Cotton baling, as introduced by the 
Anatolian Cotton Steam Press Company, Ltd., has been well re- 
ceived, and been acknowledged by the spinners to be an excellent 
method. The bales weigh about 55olbs., and occupy a space of only 
half a cubic metre. We wish that the Continental spinners, who 
have repeatedly passed laudable resolutions for the purpose of bring- 
ing about improvements in the packing of Cotton, would insist, when 
making purchases of Levantine Cotton, on receiving the same in 
compact bales, in accordance with the stipulations laid down by 
the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Associations. The Anatolian Cotton Steam Press 
Company guarantees that this new system of baling will not work 
out any more expensive than the old loose packing, which gave u£ 
bales of an average weight of 40olbs., measuring one cubic metre, 
exactly double the space which the new bales occupy, the latter 
having besides the advantage of an additional 40 per cent, of weight 
per bale. 

The accompanying illustration will show the difference between 
the old and new style of baling. 

The last crop in the Vilayet Aleppo has been almost entirely 
destroyed by locusts ; only a very small quantity of Cotton was fit 
for exportation. 

The German Levantine Cotton Company, Ltd. 

{Deutsch-Levantinische Baumwoll-Gesellschaft 

mit beschrdnkter Haftung.) 
Dresden, March, 1909. 




The new and old bales of Cotton from Asia-Minor. 
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Cotton Cultivation in the Eritrean Colony 



Report prepared hy the Company for the Cultivation of Cotton in the 

Eritrean Colony. 



The period from July 1st, 1907, to June 30th, 1908, constitutes 
the fourth year of the company's work. Circumstances of a general 
character, such as the depreciation of raw cotton and the financial 
crisis, were certainly not calculated to facilitate our task, but, thanks 
to the enlightened support afforded us by our shareholders in general 
meeting, we never for a moment allowed the same to deter us from 
vigorously pursuing the end we had in view. 

The cotton cultivation considerably increased during this year, 
and from 3,000 quintals in the preceding year rose to about 5,200 
quintals, whilst as regards quality we thought proper to stick to the 
one we had tried from the first, and which for the present we believe 
to be the most remunerative. At the same time, the testing of other 
qualities was continued, and a careful selection of seeds has been 
made with a view to further improving the type and removing the 
flaws which are still to be found in our produce. The increased pro- 
duction is chiefly due to native labour, and this is an important factor, 
for it is on that very factor that the future development of colonial 
produce is based. Besides steadily developing cultivation in the 
centres where a beginning had already been made last year, we 
directed our attention to the searching of new areas, in which 
endeavour we were ably seconded by the local Government oificials. 
We have thus been enabled to make experiments along the coast, 
and in locahties entirely similar to Tocar (Egyptian Soudan), while 
in the interior we extended our work along the River Gase (a tribu- 
tary of the Nile) with the comforting assurance of laying the basis 
for the opening up of fresh centres of cultivation, to which the natives 
should be drawn in order to develop the same. Our attention has, 
moreover, been in a great measure claimed by the new industrial 
plant. To give an idea of the difficulties we had to overcome, we 
have only to mention the conveying from the coast of a very heavy 
set of machinery over about 400 kilometres of ground, across a 
country having hardly any roads. We have a central electric station 
for the transmission of energy to the cotton-gin oil-mill, and to the 
works in connection with the same. The cotton-gin thus systematised 
has a strong potentiality, by which we are enabled to forward the 
constant development of cotton cultivation. 

In the commercial management of our undertaking we are 
endeavouring to reduce the high fixed expenses by spreading theni 
over an ever-increasing bulk of produce, and to raise the value of 
accessory products. Among the latter is the oil pressed from the 
seed and the production of this article claims special attention m 
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view of the necessity of surmounting the serious difficulties forced 
upon us by the climate and by the lack of means of transport. We 
are not yet in a position to give reliable and definite data on this 
point, as we have not yet gone beyond an early stage of industrial 
organisation ; nevertheless, from what we know for certain we may 
say that we feel justified in anticipating a satisfactory result. 

We have now the pleasure of informing you of a very encourag- 
ing circumstance, as favourably affecting our chance of promoting 
cotton cultivation. Our persistent investigations have enabled us to 
establish beyond all doubt the possibility of growing marketable 
cotton in our Colony. To this positive fact should be added the confi- 
dence shown in our action by the Colonial Government, whereby great 
practical assistance accrued to us in the shape of facilities calcu- 
lated to reduce the heavy cost of carriage, to say nothing of the moral 
support granted to us from the very first. The Colonial Government 
has, moreover, entrusted us with the erection of a cotton-gin on the 
coast, at Massowa, by way of encouraging cultivation on the low 
plains, and in addition to this it earned a special claim to our gratitude 
by its direct action in the erection of experimental hydraulic works. 

To leave the cotton growth exposed to the vicissitudes of nature, 
as has been the practice until now, was certainly a hazardous pro- 
ceeding, which necessarily rendered success a matter of doubt, while 
imparting a speculative character to cultivation. On the other hand, 
it was not possible to lock up large amounts of capital before certain 
reliable factors had been made sure of, and it would be well if the 
Government were to further meritoriously lend its aid towards pro- 
moting the future prosperity of our Colony. 

Now that we have drawn attention to essential points, the 
Colonial Government spontaneously offers to make a first experiment 
in hydraulic works, and affords us the possibility of ascertaining in 
what measure such works should be carried out, and to forecast 
results. 

In thus bringing to your notice the initiative taken by Marquis 
Salvage Raggi, the present Governor, we beg to insist on the neces- 
sity of giving definite shape to the existing project of extending the 
railway to the cotton areas in the interior, without which all our 
efforts would be rendered of no avail by the lack of the means of 
transport. 

We have briefly summarised the work accomplished by us, the 
proportions of which, modest though they are, will, we hope, be 
judged as contributing to some extent to the promotion of the aim 
which the European cotton interest had in view when it united for the 
purpose of trying to secure sources of its own for the supply of its 
raw material. 

The Company for the Cultivation of Cotton 
IN the Eritrean Colony. 
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Cotton Growing in Russian Central Asia 
and the Caucasus. 

Paper prepared by Mr. von der Muhlen, Secretary of the Cotton 
Committee of the Moscow Exchange. 

Russia has two sources of supply, with suitable climatic condi- 
tions necessary for the production of cotton, viz., Central Asia and 
the Caucasus. 

Cotton growing has been established in Central Asia since 
ancient times. It was then carried on to a small extent for supplying 
the domestic requirements ; only the indigenous variety was planted 
at that time. Cotton growing became of particular importance, not 
only for Central Asia, but also for Russia, when, in place of the 
indigenous variety, the planting of imported American cotton seed 
was started ; to-day cotton growing forms the most important agri- 
cultural industry in Central Asia. 

The district in Central Asia where the cotton plant flourishes is 
situated in that vast plain bordered in the South and East by the 
spurs of the Hymalayan Mountains, in the West by the Caspian 
Sea, and in the North by the 43rd latitudinal degree. The climate 
has a distinct continental character. According to meteorological 
observations, the annual rainfall in the Ferghana district amounts 
to 194-8mm., in the Syr Darja district 155'7mm., and in the Samar- 
kand district 421"8mm. ; the evaporation in the shade is 1,003mm., 
1,250mm., and 876'9mm. respectively. 

Central Asia is a country where lakes and rivers are disappearing, 
and it seems that in times to come these may entirely dry up. This 
disastrous state is retarded, perhaps for many thousand years, only 
on account of the surrounding high mountains, which gather part of 
the evaporated humidity at the summits, and return it to the soil in 
the shape of rivers. 

These figures show clearly that the botanical extent of the 
country would necessarily be limited to some few species of desert 
plants, if it were not possible to feed the vegetable life artificially with 
water. Necessity showed man how to proceed. It pointed out to 
him the plan which he would have to adopt if, on leaving the green 
banks of the rivers, he desired to cultivate, for the use of the con- 
stantly increasing population, a part of the desert. That was the 
reason why Central Asia has been provided, hundreds of years ago, 
with an excellent net of irrigation. Many of the irrigation works 
have been destroyed in the course of time, but still the old ones can 
be used as a foundation for the new system ; they require only slight 
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repairs in order to testify to-day, after many centuries, of the great 
enterprise which gave cause to their building. The soil, a greyfsh 
yellow, almost brownish red clay, is excellently suitable for such 
irrigation works, as it does not allow the water to permeate, and 
is very firm in a damp state. At the same time, the soil is very rich 
and fertile, and its fertility is still further increased by the alluvial 
deposits from the rainy season and the artificial waterworks. The 
time for planting begins at the end of March and ends in the middle 
of April. The preparation of the soil is almost entirely done by hand 
labour ; generally furrows are made and connected in a zig-zag 
manner in order to conduct the water all over the field. As soon as 
the soil has been loosened in this manner it is watered, and the seed 
is then planted, 20 to 30 seed kernels being placed in one hole. The 
explanation for such wasteful use of the seed is to be found, on the 
one hand, in the small germinating power (about 60 per cent.), and 
on the other in the fact that the soil becomes hardened after irriga- 
tion, and the individual shoots cannot pierce the crust which has 
been formed. The young plants appear nine to ten days after sowing. 
After a little time they are thinned out ; the weaker ones are pulled 
out and only three of the strongest are allowed to remain. Irrigation 
takes place during the summer four or five times ; it requires careful 
attention, as, owing to the peculiar properties of the soil, an excess 
of water would lead to the hardening of the soil and consequent 
damage to the plant. The summer is of short duration, and conse- 
quently also the period of cultivation. It is therefore of the greatest 
importance to have only quickly-ripening varieties, which, after the 
arrival of the rain, soon mature, and are within a comparatively short 
time ready for being gathered. Central Asia supplies two entirely 
different types of cotton, viz., cotton from American seed and from 
indigenous seed, the latter with a hard rough staple, up to 23mm. in 
length, similar in many respects to East Indian cotton, to which it is 
closely related. The capsules of the indigenous plant do not open, as 
is the case with American cotton ; for the purpose of picking the crop 
the whole capsules are broken off. The opening of the capsules and the 
ginning of the cotton are now almost entirely performed by machines. 
This variety was solely cultivated up to the time of the American 
Civil War, and it was used principally for domestic purposes. The 
surplus was sent to Russia, where this cotton was readily bought at 
low prices by those mills who could use it. 

The cotton famine created by the American Civil War gave the 
first impetus to experiments in acclimatising foreign varieties. The 
first trials were made in the seventies, and were unsuccessful 
in consequence of a wrong selection of the seed. They had imported 
only Sea-Island seed, which requires a damp climate, and could 
therefore not exist in Central Asia. Ten to twelve years later some 
trials were made with Upland seed, and these showed good results. 
This variety became soon acclimatised, and was readily adopted 
everywhere owing to its higher yield and its superior quality to the 
indigenous cotton. The native of Central Asia is an ideal agricultural 
labourer, and he recognised very soon the advantages of this new 
plant. This is the reason why the predominant variety in Central 
Asia is to-day Upland, whilst the indigenous variety is now only 
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cultivated in such few districts where the American seed cannot thrive 
for some special reason, or where, as is the case in Buchara, some 
retrograde revenue taxes stand in the way to its cultivation. 

As is the case in America, the cultivation of cotton in Central Asia 
is principally in the hands of small farmers, who own the land or hire 
it. In the latter case they receive from the landlord all the neces- 
sary implements for working the field. Under such conditions the 
landlord advances money for the maintenance of the tenants, which 
is returned to him when the tenant hands the crop to the landlord. 
The crop is mostly divided in equal parts between the tenant and the 
landlord. The profit of the tenant depends of course on the crop, 
respectively on that part which he receives and on the prices of cotton 
ruling in the market. When the tenant balances his accounts with 
the landlord at the end of the season he often remains his debtor, 
but such debts are usually not claimed by law. The profit of the 
tenant amounts to 120 to 180 rubles per " Dessjatine. " The native 
will always prefer to act as tenant instead of hiring himself out as a 
labourer on a plantation, and it is for this reason that we have only 
few large cotton plantations ; moreover, they have not proved to be 
profitable for several reasons, as, for instance, the high price of hired 
labour, at times entire lack of labourers, faulty organisation, &c. The 
use of agricultural machines is still a very limited one, which is no 
doubt due to the small extent of the farms. 

The crop begins in the middle of August, and finishes with the 
arrival of the frosts in October. The pests which invade our cotton 
fields are principally locusts, a few kinds of caterpillars, worms, and 
fungi diseases. The quality of the Ferghana districts suffers 
frequently from the hot west winds, called " Harmsyls," which throw 
the dried leaves and other impurities into the open capsules. Such 
impurities cannot be entirely removed in the ginning process. Early 
frosts and autumn rains cause damage and depreciation to the cotton 
which has remained on the plants. 

The cotton crop is ginned and pressed at the Ginneries in bales 
of seven to eight puds (2521bs. to 2881bs.), with a density of 241bs. 
to the cubic foot. Latterly we have received some bales of 14 puds 
(5041bs.), with a density of 351bs. per cubic foot. 

By-products to cotton are cottonseed oil, seed cake, and seed 
meal. The production of these has increased rapidly during the last 
few years. The total value of the 1907 crop of pure cotton, oil, 
and seed has been estimated at 80,000,000 roubles (over ;^8,000,000). 

Cotton is dealt in in Central Asia by a number of large firms, 
which have quite an army of small buyers, agents, and intermediaries 
working for them. 

Central Asia may be classified according to its topographical as 
well as administrative division into four parts, besides the two tribu- 
tary states of Buchara and Chiwa. Cotton grown in the different 

1 Rouble = 2s. IJd. 1 Pud = 361bs. 1 Dessjatine = 1 '09 hectares; 
1 hectare = 2i acres. 
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districts, although originally from the same seed, shows many diffe- 
rences in character, and the above division also applies to the cotton 
raised in them. 

(1) Ferghana is a long valley bordered on three sides by high moun- 
tains covered partly by eternal snow, and is open in the west only by 
a narrow pass which connects Ferghana with the other Central 
Asiatic plain. Its climate is characterised in summer by great heat 
and in winter by a mild temperature. The country is irrigated by 
channels from the Syr Darja and numerous small rivers which come 
from the surrounding mountains. Ferghana produces about half 
of the entire Russian crop, inclusive of Buchara and Chiwa. Its 
variety of American cotton has an excellent white colour, with strong 
silky staple of 29mm. to 30mm. in length, and is excellently adopted 
for twist yarns. The so-called first-class cotton, which represents 
about 60 to 70 per cent, of the crop, ranges between " Fully 
middling " and " Good middling." There are large areas awaiting 
the cultivation of cotton. They require to be irrigated in order to 
make them fertile. Cotton is the favourite crop raised. Its trade 
forms the centre of the entire business life. Ferghana has numerous 
gins and oil mills. All the Moscow and Lodz Spinning Mills have 
buying centres there. Preparations for buying are made long before 
the commencement of the season. Money advances are made to 
intermediaries on the crop before it is gathered. The intermediaries 
divide the money amongst the planters. This system is, of course, 
not desirable, on account of the high rate of expenses which finally 
fall upon the shoulders of the producer. These advances increase the 
cost of cotton, and the small planter has too little money left in order 
to extend the area under cultivation and improve the method adopted. 
Latterly a great deal has been said about proposed agricultural banks 
to improve the situation of the small farmer by advancing money at 
a low rate of interest. It is to be hoped that this scheme will be 
realised, as it would undoubtedly further the cultivation of cotton. 

(2) Next in importance is the Syr Darja District, situated on 
the central course of the Syr Darja river, from which it receives the 
necessary water supply for the purpose of irrigating the fields. The 
district has been rapidly developed. Its production has increased three- 
fold within the period of 1902-6. The cotton raised there is mostly of 
American seed, and similar to the Ferghana cotton, although some- 
what lower in character and staple ; it is more suitable for weft than 
for warp. 

(3) The Satnarkand District is a highly-cultivated country which 
obtains its water supply for irrigation purposes from the Serafschan 
River and a number of smaller streams rising from the neighbouring 
mountains. The production of cotton from this district is almost 
stationary because the natives are also farming other produce. The 
great quantity of water which is at their disposal for irrigation pur- 
poses does no doubt cause this tendency, as it enables the farmers, 
at the time when the locust swarms are settling on their crops (which 
are a great pest to the country) to protect their rice fields by inundating 
them with the help of the irrigation works ; this would not be 
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possible in the case of cotton plantations. The cotton produced from 
American seed is slightly inferior to the Syr Darja cotton ; the quality 
has been reduced in consequence of the mixing up of indigenous and 
American varieties, which are frequently being planted side by side. 
Hybridising has taken place under such conditions, and a variety of 
cotton has been produced which shows the characteristics of both 
its parents. The higher American variety had to suffer by this 
mixing up of the pollen from the indigenous plant. 

(4) The Transcaspian District has a constantly-growing produc- 
tion. Its supply of water comes from the Amu Darja and Murgab 
Rivers. On the banks of the latter are situated the highly-developed 
Imperial Estates, which produce an exquisite cotton. In the other 
parts of the district American cotton suffers under similar defects to 
the Samarkand cotton. 

In these two districts the indigenous variety is cultivated in con- 
siderable quantities side by side with the American cotton. 

Besides these districts, which form part of the great Russian 
Empire, cotton is also cultivated in its tributary states, Buchara and 
Chiwa. 

In Buchara almost exclusively indigenous cotton is produced, the 
capsules of which do not open, and can therefore be left on the plants 
without great danger arising through rains or frost, until the Revenue 
Officers have fixed the revenue on the yield for each field. Should 
this retrograde revenue system be abolished, which prevents the 
rational development of agriculture, I have no doubt that the farmers 
would very soon begin to grow the American variety. Nothing can 
be said as to when the abolition of this revenue system may take 
place. 

Chiwa produces excellent cotton, as well of indigenous as of 
American kind, and extends its production gradually. Its American 
cotton is purer, stronger, and of a longer staple than even the Fer- 
ghana cotton, and is sold at higher prices in the Moscow market. 

Russia possesses a further cotton-producing country in the 
Caucasus. Soil and climatic conditions are similar to those existing 
in Central Asia, and require no further description. As in Central 
Asia, we have in the Caucasus enormous stretches of land which 
await irrigation and cultivation. The indigenous, as well as the 
American varieties, are grown, and this mixing of the two kinds 
shows the same results as in the Samarkand and Transcaspian dis- 
tricts, viz., deterioration of the American variety by hybridising it 
with the indigenous one. The production of cotton is also here on the 
steady increase. 

Nothing definite can be said on the quantity of cotton yearly 
obtained, as there are no reliable statistics to be had on this matter. 

An eminent expert of Central-Asiatic agricultural conditions, 
Mr. Poniatowsky, has compiled the following diagram, relating to 
the area under cultivation of cotton, and the yield of seed cotton and 
pure cotton, in the Ferghana, Syr Darja, and Samarkand districts. 
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AREA AND CROP OF COTTON IN TURKESTAN 

(Ferghana, Syr Darja and Samarkand Districts) for the years 1 899 to 
1 907, as per figures supplied by Mr. S. F. Poniatowsky. 
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This gives probably an approximate idea of the state of cotton 
cultivation in Central Asia from year to year, although the figures 
appear decidedly too low, as an enquiry made in the season 1906-7 on 
the quantity of cotton carried on railways shows a very much greater 
amount of crop than the estimate in the diagram. 

This enquiry, which was made by Government officials, resulted 
in 10,870,000 puds of ginned cotton for Central Asia and the 
Caucasus. This is equal to 785,000 bales at 5001bs. 

This was a record crop, which has never, even approximately, 
been reached since then. Against the figures stated by Mr. 
Poniatowsky for the three districts, Ferghana, Syr Darja, and 
Samarkand, for which he quotes 6,180,000 puds, this enquiry stated 
the crop to be 7,552,000 puds, therefore 1,372,000 puds in excess. 

As regards the future development of Central-Asiatic cotton 
growing, there is sufficient opportunity for further progress by irrigat- 
ing enormous stretches of available desert land. The limit of exten- 
sion will no doubt be reached when the quantity of cotton obtained 
has become twice what it is at present, and it seems that the princi- 
pal benefits with regard to further development are to be found in a 
more intensified method of cultivation, for instance, by the use of 
artificial manures. So far manuring has been limited by adding to 
the fields the soil from old ramparts, &c., compost, and green dung. 
These are quite insufficient for supplying the plants with the necessary 
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food, as the goodness of the clayey soil is very rapidly used up. This 
can be obviated to some slight degree only by a constant change of 
crops. The system of diversifying crops is only adopted in a very 
limited way. 

Central Asia will only then be able to produce considerable quan- 
tities of cotton when the agricultural labourers have become more 
educated, and recognise the value of a rational treatment of the soil. 



England. 



U3 



Mr. E. Lang's Scheme on 

" The Means at Spinners' Disposal for 

Securing and Regulating an Adequate 

Supply of Cotton." 



Paper prepared by Mr. JOHN SMETHURST, Secretary to the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners' Associations, England. 



At the Bremen Congress in 1906, Mr. E. Lang, of Switzerland, 
read a paper on the above subject. The fundamental lines of the 
scheme as outlined by Mr. Lang are : — 

(1) The establishment of an organisation or a limited company, 

comprising the entire cotton industry of the world, and of 
which individual spinners may become members without 
interfering in any way with their existing associations. 

(2) The formal engagement of this organisation to buy a quantity 

of cotton of the most-required grades, prices and quantities 
to be fixed by the spinners themselves by means of votes 
or delegates. These details to be known at least one year 
in advance of the purchase. 

(3) The engagement of this organisation to maintain this reserve 

intact imtil prices reach a fixed limit. This limit to be 
settled by the spinners themselves, and to be published 
beforehand in the same manner as the purchase price. The 
unconditional sale of this reserve at the fixed limit, either 
to members of the company or to outsiders. This for the 
purpose of regulating prices. 

(4) The payment of a fixed levy for every bale of cotton used in 

the mills of the members. This levy to be paid into the fimds 
of the company for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
of the management, and 

(5) For the payment of an indemnity to those who adopt " short 

time," if it should not be possible to establish the cotton 
reserve either entirely or partially. This indemnity would 
have to be paid to those spinners who undertake at the 
lowest figure to stop their mills, and this " short-time " 
measure would have to be started, and the indemnity paid, 
as soon as the cotton prices exceeded the maximum limit 
fixed for the sale of the cotton reserve. 
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The three main purposes of the scheme as elaborated by Mr. 
Lang are : — 

(1) To prevent excessive fluctuations in prices beyond certain 

fixed limits. 

(2) To increase the area of cultivation by assuring the planters 

of a minimum price for at least a portion of the crop, and 

(3) To make international short time more easy of adoption 

by the payment of an indemnity to firms adopting short 
time when the price of cotton is so high as to make short- 
time working desirable. 

The paper created a considerable amount of discussion, and 
subsequently led to the various associations being requested to place 
Mr. Lang's scheme before their respective executives, with a view to 
ascertaining : — 

(1) Whether in their opinion the guaranteed minimum price for 

the co-operative purchase of 1,000,000 bales of American 
cotton would act as a stimulus to cotton planters, as soon 
as they see that the existing acreage is not large 
enough. 

(2) Whether this guarantee would, by offering a certain protection 

against too great a depreciation in value, facilitate the 
estabUshment and maintenance of large visible and invisible 
stocks. 

(3) Whether the cotton reserve would be conducive to a more 

regular and equal supply, and whether by selling the reserve 
at times of insufficient crops a cotton famine might be 
averted. 

(4) Whether, in case of the non-existence of a reserve, the short- 

time system could be easily introduced by means of the 
large funds at disposal, so that a general introduction of 
" short time," and consequently a limitation of the cotton 
consumption could be accomplished. 

(5) Whether the collecting of a levy or premiiun of about Is. 

per bale for defraying the expenses, would be possible ; 
and which mode of collecting (direct from the spinner or 
through the cotton exporter or merchant) would be preferable. 

(6) Whether the regulating of the market could also be accom- 

plished in a similar manner for Egyptian cotton. 

(7) Whether any modifications of the scheme are desired or 

appear necessary, and if so, what they are. 

The majority of the replies to the above questions were not of 
such a character as to warrant the International Committee in at- 
tempting to put the scheme to a practical test, the main objection 
being, that Mr. Lang's scheme, if it could be put into operation, was 
not considered likely to achieve the objects he had in view, and 
further, that it would be impossible to secure the adhesion of spinners 
to the scheme. Notwithstanding this, and after considering at the 
Paris Congress Mr. Lang's criticism of the replies, it was considered 
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desirable to keep the subjeci before the af&Uated associations with 
a view to the question being thought out in all its details, and at 
the Congress of 1908 the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : — 

" That the Congress desires to express its hearty appreciation of 
the admirable manner in which Mr. Lang has dealt with 
this subject ; it recommends the affiliated associations to 
keep the matter before them, and requests the Committee 
to re-introduce it to the next Congress." 

In pursuance of this resolution, and at the express wish^of Mr. 
Lang, I have undertaken to write a short paper on the subject. To 
prevent any possible misunderstanding, let me say at the outset, 
that^though I hold the position of Secretary to the EngUsh Federation, 
any views I may here express are to be distinctly understood as being 
my own personal opinions, and are not to be taken as the opinions 
of my committee, some of whom, I know, consider Mr. Lang's scheme 
to be, at present at any rate, outside the region of practical politics, 
while others hold a contrary view. 

The scheme provides for the formation of a company composed 
of individual spinners, who will contribute annually a sum of money 
for each bale of American cotton consimnied in their mills. It is be- 
lieved by Mr. Lang that if the scheme is to be successful it would 
have to be adopted by firms using 10,000,000 bales of American 
cotton per year. In this I agree, and am strongly of opinion that 
unless there was a practically unanimous adoption of the scheme it 
would be imwise to attempt to put it into operation. 

It is not my intention in this paper to discuss questions of detail, 
such as the powers of the directors of the proposed company, or the 
maimer in which the pa5Tnents by spinners are to be collected. If 
the principle of the scheme is not approved, it would be a waste of 
time discussing details. If the principle is approved, I am convinced 
the scheme will not break down on points of detail or the question of 
administration. 

Assuming then that such a company had been formed, it would be 
necessciry to fix the minimum price at which the 1,000,000 bales are 
to be brought ; and the maximum price at which same should be 
sold. The prices suggested by Mr. Lang for the purpose of illustrating 
the principle of the scheme only, are a minimum of 4d. and a maximum 
of 6d. The executive committee or directors of the company would, 
under the provisions of the scheme, be absolutely bound to accept 
every lot of suitable cotton until they had bought up 1,000,000 bales 
on the basis of 4d. for middling. They would also be obliged to sell 
this cotton whenever the prices reached 6d. I think it may reasonably 
be expected that the fact of its being common knowledge that an 
organisation was prepared to place 1,000,000 bales on the market 
immediately cotton was run up to a certain figure would at any rate 
have some influence against the price exceeding that figure, and would 
also have an influence against prices going below the minimum. 

The question of the expense in connection with the co-operative 
purchase and holding of 1,000,000 bales is, of course, a very important 
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one, and I think that in the following calculation Mr. Lang has erred 
on the right side : — 

Interest at .. .. .. .. 3|— 4 % per annum. 

Warehousing, insurance, and (if the 

cotton is stored for many years) exchange 1^—2% „ ,, 

Staff i- 4% „ 



Total 5i-6J% „ 

A million bales of American cotton at 4d. per pound would cost 
approximately £8,000,000, and, reckoning as above at 6 per cent, 
per annum, the expenses for the holding of the reserve would be 
£480,000 per annum. 

Mr. Lang assumed that this cost would be distributed over the 
users of 10,000,000 bales, and the levy to be paid, therefore, would 
be, approximately, Is. per bale, or ^ per cent, on the value of the bale. 
I do not think that the system of calculating the amount of levy 
to be paid by bales is the fairest method, as applied to our Continentail 
colleagues. It is weU known that the amount of cotton used per 
spindle is much greater on^the Continent than in England, and, 
consequently, the burden ofj|the expenses would fall more heavily 
on them than on the English spinner. A fairer method would be 
to reckon by spindleage. However, let us for the moment apply the 
scheme to an English spinner on the basis of, say, Is. per bale. 

Take a miU of 100,000 spindles using, say, 10,000 bales per year. 
Such a firm would be required to pay £500 per year, or, roughly 
speaking, J per cent, on the price of its cotton. Now, let us further 
assume that the Is. per bale has been paid and the reserve of 1,000,000 
bales has been bought at 4d. per pound. The price, however, during 
the particular year in which the cotton has been bought, does not 
reach 6d., and consequently the reserve is not sold. The question 
the spinner would naturally ask himself would be, what benefit have 
I received by the payment of Is. per bale ? and he might be disposed 
to answer that he had received no benefit; but in so answering, I think 
he would overlook the fact that by the payment of his money along 
with other spinners, he had achieved one of the objects that the 
schem.e had in view, viz., the prevention of the price being run up 
beyond the maximum figure. The payment of his money woidd 
mean that so far as humanly possible he had insured himself against 
an excessive price of the raw material. He might again argue that 
by the payment of Is. per bale, amotmting to £500 per year, he had 
to that extent increased his cost of production. In such an argument 
it should not be forgotten that it is assumed that the users of 10,000,000 
bales are parties to the scheme, being practically the whole of the 
cotton-spinning industry on American cotton, and it does not require 
any great stretch of imagination to assume that the cost of production 
having been increased, not simply at an individual mill but at prac- 
tically all mills, a corresponding increase would be made in the selling 
price of .^the finished article. This being so, the spinner himself would 
in the first place bear the cost of the premium per bale, but it would 
ultimately fall, as it does in every other case, on the consumer. 

Again, let us assume that having bought, say, in the year 1910, 
1,000,000 bales on the basis of 4d., and during the season the price 
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reached 6d. It would, of course, be binding on the executive or 
directors of the company to sell the reserve, in the open market. 
But, it may be asked, to whom will they sell ? Seeing that practically 
the whole of the trade are members of the company, the members 
woiild be buying from themselves cotton at 6d. for which they had 
paid id. This is perfectly true, but by the selling of the 1,000,000 
bales at 6d. a fund would be created out of which firms joining an 
international organised short-time movement might be indemnified, 
and it is fair to assume that the fact of there being such a fund out 
of which spinners could receive financial assistance would be a ready 
means for inducing many firms to adopt short time, who, on account 
of the expense, are not at present disposed to adopt such an expedient. 
If not disbursed as short-time pajnnents, the money resulting from a 
sale at 6d. could be placed to a guarantee fund or dealt with in such 
a manner as the members from time to time thought advisable. 

Take another case, and let it be assumed that in 1910 the spinners 
by their premiums paid into the coffers of the company a sum of 
£500,000 (1,000,000 bales at Is.), but during that year cotton did not 
reach the minimum price, and consequently there was no purchase. 
The fund so created would again be available for use as an indemnifi- 
cation in the case of firms running short time, and in the course of a 
few years, in the event of the minimum price of 4d. not being reached, 
such yearly payments would provide a fund which would enable the 
International Federation to overcome some of the existing difficulties 
regarding universal or international short time working. 

There is another contingency, and a most important one, to be 
faced. An argument previously used has been on the assumption 
that having bought at 4d., the price goes up. It may, however, 
happen (although not very probable, judging from the experience of 
recent years) that the price of cotton might go down below 4d., say 
to 3d., and its value as a security to the financing banks would be 
correspondingly and seriously reduced. It is not, however, conceivable 
that cotton would remain at such a low price for any lengthy period. 
To provide for such a contingency, Mr. Lang admits the necessity 
of creating a guarantee fund which would serve as a guarantee to the 
banks finding the money for the cotton reserve. He goes on to state 
that at a purchase price of 4d. the cover of Id., that is to say cotton at 
3d. per pound, should be quite sufficient for this guarantee fund, or in 
money figures £2,000,000. Mr. Lang is of opinion that this money 
could be easily obtained if 4 or 5 per cent, dividends were promised. 
While the money might not have to be actually paid in, it would be 
necessary for firms not so paying to give promissory notes for the 
amount. This, I think, wiU be found by some to be a serious objection 
to the adoption of Mr. Lang's scheme, and it seems to me that the only 
feasible way of putting the scheme on a soUd business footing and to 
provide for all contingencies, would be for the proposed organisation 
to be a Hmited Hability company. In this case the amount of the 
uncalled capital might be considered as a guarantee to the bank in the 
event of the price depreciating after a purchase had been made at 4d. 

I think it should not be too hastily assumed that the scheme is 
impracticable. I am prepared to admit that there are tremendous 
difficulties in the way of inducing the spinners of the world to adopt 
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such a scheme ; but I believe that if it could be put to a practical test 
many of the objections now raised would be found to be without solid 
foundation. There is a growing feeling that if a reserve could be 
held by spinners, it would be a very good thing for the trade. 

Mr. KufHer, speaking on this subject at Bremen, used the following 
words : — 

"If we do not follow Mr. Lang's views and try to buy up 
reserve stocks when cotton gets too low, the planters will do it. 
They are building warehouses everywhere in order to be able to 
stock the cotton, and they have money. They do not need to 
hurry the cotton to the market. I can come to no other conclusion 
than that it is very important that reserve stocks of cotton should 
be accumulated, and spinners should meet planters in that respect." 

Mr. Kuffler's suggestion, that spinners and planters should meet 
to discuss this question of a reserve, is a practical one, and should not 
be lost sight of in any future elaboration of the scheme. 

At the same Congress Baron Cantoni said : — 

" The establishment of a reserve of cotton, I think, presents 
no difficulties, and it is the only way in which to get a stable price 
of cotton." 

To those who are influenced by the seeming impossibiUty of 
the scheme, my reply is that with an organisation of the magnitude of 
the International Federation, all things are possible, provided you 
can get unanimity. Six years ago any gentleman who had prophesied 
that an international organisation would be formed comprising the 
owners of 70,000,000 spindles which in the short space of three years 
would succeed in obtaining statistics of the stocks and consumption 
of cotton from firms owning 114,000,000 spindles out of a possible 
130,000,000, would have been considered a visionary. If in 1904 a 
member of the English Federation had been told that in five years 
the Federation would have within its organisation the owners of 
40,000,000 spindles, he also would probably have been looked upon as 
a dreamer. But these to-day are accomplished facts, and do not 
occasion any great surprise. Their accomplishment has, indeed, led 
some to hope for a greater extension of the borders of these organisa- 
tions and of their usefulness. The experience of the past has proved 
that individually the cotton spinners of the world in times of crises 
are weak, and are at the mercy of forces greater than themselves; 
but when organised they constitute a power which, rightly and 
judicially used, can effectively overcome many of the evils with which 
the trade is from time to time confronted. We may be arguing for 
years els to the practicabiUty or otherwise of a scheme such as is out- 
lined by Mr. Lang, but we shall never get any nearer a solution except 
by attempting to put the scheme to a practical test. I, therefore, 
respectfully suggest to the International Committee that they should 
propose the appointment of a small Special Commission for the 
purpose of considering the practicability or otherwise of the scheme. 
The duty of such a Commission would be to consider : — 

(1) Is the scheme as outlined by Mr. Lang practicable ? 

(2) If not, could any modifications of the scheme be made which 

would render it practicable ? 
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If the Commission considered the original or some amended scheme 
practicable, questions could then be drafted asking the individual cotton 
spinners of the various countries if they would be wiUing to join in a 
proposed scheme, and a full report of the proceedings of the Com- 
mission could be presented to the next Congress. 

This much, I think, the importance of the scheme demands, and 
as previously stated, we may go on discussing the question for many 
years and never get any nearer, unless some definite steps are taken 
for ascertaining the individual opinions of the trade on it. 
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Regulation of the Supply of Cotton. 

Report prepared by Mr. ERNST LANG {Switzerland). 



I am quite aware that too zealous personal propaganda will 
do more harm than good to any scheme. If, nevertheless, 
I take the liberty of saying a few words on the subject of 
regulating the cotton supply, I do this, in the first instance, because 
I desire to clear up a few important points, for the purpose of dis- 
cussions, and in the second instance I wish to point out how closely 
to-day's crisis in our industry is connected with the history of the 
cotton market and with the supply of the raw material. 

At first sight this connection may not appear quite clear. To-day 
few spinners are willing to discuss the subject of the cotton supply ; 
the majority of them would prefer to know which remedies could be 
advantageously used to help the industry in face of the over-production 
of yams and cloths. All those who have given a thought to political, 
social, and economic problems wUl know well enough that everything 
is based on the closely linked development. Nobody will ever succeed 
in preventing actual losses if the causes have not been properly and 
thoroughly recognised. 

One is generally apt to forget the various stages of development 
of the present crisis. Everybody recognises that something is not 
quite in order in our economic affairs. Frequently the excessive miU 
building is blamed for the present condition and the general consolation 
is, that things wiU right themselves and turn out more satisfactory 
in the future. It may be so ; I, for my part, hold the opinion that 
such a careless mode of existence is hardly justifiable with the respon- 
sibility of the leaders of one of the most important industries in the 
world, and I am convinced that you will also share this view with me 
and hope that the discussion which will take place to-day wiU clear 
up the causes of the present crisis. 

For the purpose of this discussion I take the liberty of maintaining 
that the regular employment of our industry should be founded in 
the first instance on sound and safe proportions of the supply of raw 
material, and consequently this supply should, as far as ever possible, 
be safeguarded and regulated. 

Contrary to the general opinion expressed that the production 
wiU adapt itself to the constantly varying tendency of the demand, I 
hold the view that we ought, in the first instance, to assure to the 
consumption a uniform development, and this seems to me only 
possible when the prices of our goods are no more subject to excessive 
fluctuations. As these fluctuations are brought about principally by 
the probable prices of the raw material, it is evident that the regulated 
production of manufactured goods must depend on the regulation of 
the supply of raw material and the prices of the same. 
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I have been told frequently that every artificial regulation of 
the prices of goods is quite impossible, and that one should never act 
contrary to the law, according to which nothing but the supply and 
demand fix the price of goods. Those who desire to maintain this 
theory overlook the very essential point that, in our present economic 
life, supply and demand are not governed by the demand, but by a 
foreign and disturbing element, i.e., speculation. 

You all know as well as I how much yam and cloth markets are 
dependent on the events in the cotton market, and how very much 
the probable lack or abundance of raw material will induce our clients 
on the one hand to buy large quantities, and on the other to withdraw 
from the market, and thus cause an tmnatural and injurious state of 
trade. 

The cause for such an unhealthy condition is generally brought 
about by cotton speculation. The attitude of the consumer, that 
is of the mmierous small retailers, is to a very large extent responsible 
for the formation of market tendencies. These retailers have, accord- 
ing to my opinion, a much greater influence on the state of trade than 
the large wholesale speculation. They make their purchases to-day 
only according to their own opinion and not, as used to be the case, 
according to the consuming power and their clients. The smallest 
buyer is to-day informed by newspapers and by many travellers who 
call on him as to the state of the raw cotton market ; if he is told of a 
large crop or a lack of employment in the industry, then he considers 
himself justified in waiting before he gives any orders, but as soon as he 
expects an increase he buys more than what he requires, and thus an 
apparent consumption is created, which in fact has never existed and 
which frequently induces many of us to enlarge unnecessarily our 
mills. Nobody wiU dispute that this evil exists and that the present 
crisis has been caused by it. You wiU also agree that employment 
in our industry would be a much more regular and normal one if we 
could succeed and take steps by means of which steady prices for the 
raw material could be guaranteed. If all interested in the cotton 
industry and principally our clients could be quite sure that the 
prices of the raw material would remain more or less fixed, we should 
prevent at once any unsound speculation and should remove from our 
market that element which we must make responsible for the crisis 
under which we are suffering to-day. 

I have not come to this conclusion in order to use it to-day for 
making propaganda for my scheme, but it was this very opinion 
which persuaded me several years ago of the urgent necessity of 
regulating the cotton supply. I pointed out at the Bremen Con- 
gress that we should not fight solely speculation, but that we ought 
to find out the cause of the evil. I said then :— 

The cotton supply and the production of goods fluctuate 
nowadays from one extreme to another. The cotton industry 
may derive a temporary benefit from such a state of affairs, as 
has been the case recently, but what will be the certain consequence 
of the present boom ? An unavoidable crisis which will perhaps 
sweep away all the profits made during this brisk time, if not also 
some of the hard-earned profits of former years. This is an 
intolerable state of things. The development of the industry 
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and of the power of production are certainly quite natural, but 
these should be brought about by the gradual increase of con- 
sumption. In order to develop the consumption of manufactured 
goods in a natural way, it is imperative that the prices of the 
manufactured article should be subject to as few fluctuations as 
possible, and not give rise to-day to extraordinary purchases 
and to-morrow to a complete stoppage of the demand. 
As regards the erection of new mills and the extension of existing 
mills, I pointed out at Bremen how very disastrous the influences are 
which very favourable years exercise on the cotton industry. Boom 
years, however short they are, cause capitalists and company floaters, 
who during normal times keep away from us, to come interfering with 
our industry. 

I think that to-day, after all the disastrous experience of the 
last few years, nobody wiU dispute the beneficial effects which a regu- 
lation of the prices of cotton would exercise on the whole cotton 
trade. Somebody might maintain that this influence is not entirely 
due to the boom years and that the general economic situation is the 
deciding factor. We shall be told, perhaps rightly, that many other 
industries, amongst those several of which are not at all dependent 
on the supply of cotton, are experiencing to-day great losses and 
crises which are of quite a general nature and unavoidable. This 
may be true to a certain degree, but we must not overlook that we 
have to reckon with a great interdependence of industries, and that 
the well-being of a single industry, of such importance as the cotton 
industry is, must necessarily have a great effect on the entire economic 
situation of the world. 

Our industry does not supply articles of luxury, and therefore we 
are justified, more than the rest of the textile industry (silk and 
wool), to rely on a regular demand from the population. I, for my 
part, believe that this demand of the population is to a great extent 
constant, and would assure uniform employment to the cotton industry 
if there were not outside influences, i.e., speculation. In order to 
regulate the demand we ought to checkmate speculation, and I believe 
that the realisation of my scheme will bring this about in an effective 
manner. 

Provided that we acknowledge the fundamental theory of the 
scheme as being correct, according to which the supply of cotton forms 
the basis of the trade and future development of our industry, we 
have to show that there are means at our disposal which enable us to 
regulate the supply of cotton ; thus we raise the scheme out of mere 
theory into the sphere of practicability. 

According to our preceding remarks we must aim at ridding, as 
far as possible, the consumption, or rather the demand,ior cotton goods, 
from the speculative influences, or in other words we should try to 
get as uniform and steady prices of raw cotton as]"possible. You 
know that I desire to attain this by providing a reserve of raw cotton 
when prices are excessively low out of the superabundance of the 
crop, and that this reserve is to be sold when prices become excessively 
high and that, in case a reserve has not been bought, the funds collected 
(which are equal to a premium, assuring steady prices) should be used 
for indemnifying those spinners who run short time. 
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Not much objection has been raised to the latter part, but at 
the beginning many could not, or would not, comprehend that we, as 
spinners, had an interest in preventing prices from falling excessively 
low ; it was generally thought that the planter would take care 
that prices should not fall too much. It is to the special merit of 
your esteemed President of the Congress, Baron Cantoni, for having 
pointed out from the very outset that extraordinary low cotton 
prices will lead as a rule within a short time to the other extreme of 
excessively high prices, and that we should fight for this reason just 
as energetically against bear corners as against bull corners. During 
the last few years I am pleased to state that, especially in England, 
a certain symptomatic change of opinions has taken place. As soon as 
this conception becomes a general one, the spinners must at last come 
to the conviction that the remedy of organised short-time working 
alone cannot be sufficient, and that an organisation must provide 
simultaneously for the maintenance of certain minimum prices of 
cotton. The only effective way of arriving at this is by means of a 
piorchase of a reserve of cotton at or below the fixed minimum price. 

My proposal does not go as far as to recommend the purchase of 
all the cotton which may be offered at or below the previously fixed 
minimum price. It limits the quantity in order to limit the risk 
which such an undertaking would entail. Given a guarantee that the 
purchase of a few hundred thousand bales would take place at a 
certain price, the result would almost certainly be that this minimum 
price will be applied to all available cotton. We all know from 
experience what a small shortage or small surplus of cotton crop exer- 
cises on the formation of the price. The purchase or the sale of this 
proportionately small quantity ought therefore suffice in order to re- 
store from time to time the equilibrium of the cotton market. 

I am led to believe that spinners in general would not be disin- 
clined to recognise the principle as being theoretically right, but 
doubts are raised as to the possibility of its being put into practice. 
It is for this reason that I desire to say a few words on this latter point. 

I think we ought to distinguish minutely between the two points: — 

(1) The technical execution pure and simple ; 

(2) The question whether we could succeed in finding the majority 

of spinners to give the necessary support and consent. 
As regards the technical feasibility of the scheme I believe that 
by means of fixing beforehand the prices of the purchase and the 
sale of a reserve, I have proposed a solution which removes in a simple 
and automatic manner the principal difficulties. It will never be pos- 
sible to fix purchase and sale prices at the moment of undertaking 
the purchase or sale of a reserve, because the interests of the spinners 
win then be too contradictory; on the other hand, one might easily 
arrive, by voting at least a year before the prices'are liable to come 
into use, at the minimum and maximum prices ; these would have 
to be renewed every few years. We know pretty well from experience 
what are the desirable prices, moreover a farthing or |d. does not 
make much difference. The principal thing is that prices are fixed 
beforehand and are well known by everyone, so that the entire industry 
may calculate on them as being a firm basis. Should the purchaseof 
a reserve take place, we must remove the idea of making a good 
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" bargain," but always have before us the principle of preventing a 
further fall. The fixing of a purchase price some time before is there- 
fore quite natural, although the manner may at first sight appear, to 
many commercial men, whose whole work and aim is to buy in the 
cheapest channels, to go against their views. 

In the solution which has been proposed by me, one of the main 
points is, further, that the individual spinner has not to buy the 
cotton reserve direct from the company ; the whole operation is 
performed in the open market, and this is quite sufficient, because in 
the open market there are no lower and higher prices possible as long 
as the proposed organisation buys or sells. This method is feasible 
because an eventual reserve would not be sold every year, as Mr. 
Kuffler proposes, but only when the maximum price should ever be 
reached. Even under those conditions only that part of the reserve 
would be sold for which buyers can be found at the maximum price, 
and it would never occur that the whole of the reserve would be 
thrown on the market as many believe, nor would the whole of the 
reserve be bought when the minimum price has been reached. The 
purchase would only take place for that quantity which would be 
offered to the company at the minimum price. From this it is at once 
clear that purchase as well as sale of the reserve would probably take 
place only very gradually ; in any case, we could hardly suppose that 
very large quantities would be bought or sold at the fixed price in one 
single lot. It is weU known that speculators do not wish to touch 
actual goods, and that even a few thousand bales tendered against 
speculative contracts are frequently very troublesome to them. 

It stUl remains for me to answer the frequently occurring criticisms 
that the pvuchase could never take place when the purchase price is 
fixed beforehand and is made public because, my critics assert nobody 
would seU on this basis and that consequently my proposal would not 
be feasible. I believe that after all that has been said already it will 
not be necessary for me to point out how this very criticism is an argu- 
ment in favour of the adoption of my scheme, because the pinrchase 
of a reserve is not the sole purpose, but this is only proposed in order 
to prevent too excessive a fall in the price. If the mere existence of 
the proposed organisation will suffice in order to attain the purpose 
for which it has been planned, viz., to give us a certain stability of 
prices, we may consider this is the best proof of a simple means by 
which the regularisation of the prices may be achieved. 

I myself am also convinced that the purchase of a reserve would 
hardly ever become necessary, and that the formation of a suitable 
organisation of spinners will suffice to create better conditions in our 
industry, just the same as in civil life the existence of the State and of 
its laws assure to mankind its safe existence. I am further convinced 
that the technical feasibility of my scheme, i.e., the piu-chase and 
sale of a reserve, would not afford any difficulties and would be quite 
easy to accomplish provided that some preparations have been made 
for it. The opinions of various first-class houses of cotton merchants 
confirm this, and I am sure that any doubts which exist on this point 
may be traced in the main to misunderstandings. I would not like 
to maintain that the scheme could be put into actual practice at once ; 
from the very beginning I was quite aware that such schemes cannot 
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be realised all at once, and that it wovild cost a great deal of laboiir 
and trouble to obtain the necessary general support. This latter could 
not be expected as long as there were so many misunderstandings in 
connection with the scheme and as long as the principle was not 
completely understood. 

If people would comprehend how simple the whole matter really 
is and how small the sacrifices are in order to obtain the regularisation 
of the whole commerce of the cotton industry, they ought to make 
at least a trial with it. The value of an organisation in political and 
social combats is now fully recognised. Even in economic life or- 
ganisation is becoming of greater importance ; it is recognised that 
v^here the individual is powerless, organisation is often able to 
find, within a very short time, the only possible help. Why should 
we organise ourselves only against our workmen, or against our clients, 
and not adopt the same means where it could be most effectively 
used and where it seems the most needed ? 

If we would devote a small part of the time and the labour which 
we apply in our daily life to unimportant detail work for the better 
understanding of the situation, we would soon arrive at the conviction 
that we ought to fight unitedly against the all overpowering specu- 
lation. 

I, for my part, believe in the justice and the possibility of putting 
the scheme into practice and in the necessity for regulating the cotton 
supply. I owe it to the proposal to make as much propaganda for it 
as I possibly can. This is the reason why I beg you to give me again 
your hearing and to excuse me if I unintentionally worry you again 
with my scheme. 

I am exceedingly obliged to the Committee of the International 
Federation for the friendly assistance which has been given to me by 
arranging a sectional meeting for my subject, and I am indebted to 
you, gentlemen, for your appearance here to-day. 
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The Regulation of the Supply and Prices of 

Cotton. 

Paper prepared by Mr. EMILE HUGUES, Honorary President of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Saint Quentin, and Member of the Syndicat 
General de Vlndustrie Cotonniire Franfaise. 

At the International Cotton Congress at Paris in 1908 one of the 
most important questions which came up for discussion was that 
dealing with the regularisation of the supply and the prices of cotton 
by means of a reserve. The feasibility of establishing reserves, 
i.e., purchases for the general account, can only be accomphshed 
when there is complete unanimity amongst the members of an 
organisation. It requires, therefore, perfect local organisations and 
a perfect international understanding between these. 

Let us consider by whom a reserve can be established and what 
means should be applied. The reserve could be created by the planters 
with the object of maintaining the prices of the raw material and 
increasing them stiU further. This is already their aim, and they 
are establishing enormous warehouses in order to store their cotton until 
the price reaches their fixed limit (15 cents). The Atlanta Congress 
Report shows us to what extent these warehouses are being estabHshed. 
A reserve can also be accumulated by the spinners for the purpose of 
regulating the prices and for combatting speculation. 

Should we not have to fear a fight between the reserves of the 
planters and those of the spinners unless the two parties can come 
to an agreement ? I do not think so, because both producers and 
consumers have a common interest in regulating the prices and in 
avoiding excessive speculation. 

It seems to me that reserves which have been estabHshed in 
this way, be it by groups of planters or by Spinners' Associations, 
will have the result of maintaining the prices above a minimum, 
whilst it is very doubtful whether a maximum limit would be 
estabUshed, as speculation could always interfere. It is quite 
impossible to obtain steady prices. One crop follows another, and 
these are not alike in size ; a certain price might be fair for a large 
crop whilst it would be too low for a small or middle sized crop. 

As long as we have a difference in the size of crops there will 
always exist speculation, indeed, the speculator endeavours to forestall 
the effects of events which he prophesies. According to good or 
bad guesses the speculators are enabled to raise or lower the price, 
and they will succeed in this more than logical reasoning can. 

The remedy seems to be a reserve for the spinning miUs in order 
that at times of high prices the spinners may abstain from buying, 
and, consequently, the high level of prices wiU disappear because 
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there will be no consumers willing to buy. Short-time working has 
also the effect of a reserve because by restraining consumption it 
reduces the demand and influences the market. 

Nevertheless, one must not forget that with the enormous increase 
of spindles (the world's spindles being 131,000,000, as per Inter- 
national Statistics) there is no need to fear that there will be a 
lack of buyers, but the danger of a cotton scarcity is more likely. 
All spinners are desirous of keeping their mills going, and thus 
they are bound to consume cotton; the margin of the spinners will 
diminish, but not the total of consumption, until the equilibrium 
between production of cotton and production of yarns has been again 
established. In spite of the unfavourable market conditions in autumn 
last year, a great fall in the price of cotton is not Hkely, but, on the 
contrary, we must expect that a formidable increase may take place 
at the least revival of trade, and this increase will be stronger if the 
speculators desire to attack the market more energetically. The 
present moment seems, therefore, a suitable one for establishing a 
reserve to be held by spinners. 

Is it necessary that each spinner should establish his own reserve 
and take care ,of it himself ? The prudent spinner profits by prices 
which may seem to him reasonable, he increases his stock and buys 
a Uttle ahead, but as he cannot know the elements which may be at 
work around him, he is easily influenced by the lack of sales, by the 
observations of buyers who always believe that cotton will be still lower 
because it has once started to fall, and for the buyer there never is a 
limit when prices have once started to fall. Moreover, the spinner 
has not sufficient information ; for instance, how much does it cost 
the planter to raise cotton ? Such a price would be the extreme 
limit of the low level or the minimum, once it has been reached a 
reaction would set in because the producers would be called upon to 
reduce the area under cultivation. 

Let us see what an American cotton crop can be and within 
which Umits it may vary in normal years. The regions where cotton 
is cultivated are enormous, and it is for this reason that the effect 
of local damage is not felt, and owing to the steadily increasing culti- 
vation of cotton growing, differences in the yield per acre must be 
reduced. It seems that one may consider a crop of 13 million bales 
of average size ; 14 million bales an abundant crop ; whilst 12^ 
million would hardly be sufficient to feed the consumption, which 
in 1906-7 was estimated to be 11,600,000 bales. Whatever may be 
the extent of the crop, a difference of 10 per cent., or 1,500,000 bales, 
is sufficient for speculation to work on, and with the help of such 
quantity an excessive fall in prices or an exaggerated increase may 
frequently be brought about. 

Ten per cent, is a consumption of six weeks, it suffices, therefore, 
that the spinner buys an extra stock of cotton of this season in order 
to carry him six weeks into the next season, so that the next crop 
would have to last us only 11 months, and, consequently, prices 
would not be forced up unduly even in view of the prospects of an 
average or small crop. 
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I conclude, therefore, that with an abundant crop prices may 
be maintained by extending the use of a large crop during a period 
which may vary according to its size. From the preceding it is 
clear that in order to bring about, if not absolutely fixed prices, at 
least prices which are subject to less violent fluctuations, it would 
be necessary to create a reserve, from which for a period, varying in 
length according to the size of the crop, cotton could be distributed. 
The main point, however, would be the question of creating a proper 
organisation. 

Whenever an organisation has to be formed sacrifices must 
be made. Our demands on the spinner are trifling ; all we ask him 
to do is to allow us to buy one-twelfth of the quantity he uses, and the 
following is the manner in which one might create the reserve. Each 

year, in the month of , the affiliated spinners would declare 

to their Association the quantity of cotton which the Association 
would have to buy for them (this quantity must not be less than one- 
twelfth that of their annual consumption). They will also state 
at the same time the quality they desire for delivery in July, August, 
and September, one-third of the whole quantity to be delivered in 
each month. 

The Association undertakes the purchase, and during the months 
of January to March each spinner would be told in which month he 
will receive delivery. If at any time after the purchase the Asso- 
ciation considers the price too high it must inform the spinners 
months beforehand that the cotton reserve will be distri- 
buted amongst them before the fixed periods. 

The spinner, being then provided with cotton, would not wish 
to buy other quantities of actual cotton, and the speculative causes 
of a rise wiU disappear at once. 

The purpose of my remarks is to bring about the formation of 
an Association of raw-cotton using spinners who will have confidence 
in a Committee, that will buy only a small part of their require- 
ments when the price is normal, for instance, one-twelfth of the con- 
sumption, and whose duty it would be to distribute this stock when, 
in its opinion, prices are very high, or when the end of the season 
has arrived. 

I have considered it my duty to write these few remarks, which 
will convey to the delegates my thoughts on the necessity and possi- 
bility of creating a reserve of cotton for the purpose of arriving at 
steady prices. The details of the organisation itself in each country 
must form a special study of a commission in each country. 
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Factory Mutual Insurance in America. 



.J'a'per -prepared by Mr. JAMES R. MACCOLL, Providence, Rhode 

Island, U.S.A. 



At the suggestion of the Chairman of the International Committee, 
it gives me pleasure to submit a brief statement regarding mutual 
fire insurance in America. My acquaintance with the subject is 
simply that of a textile manufacturer, who for 25 years has been 
insuring the mills in which he is interested through this channel. 

The first mutual company was founded in 1835, and there are 
now 19 large and important companies. These companies have no 
capital stock, but policy-holders may be assessed to the amount of 
five times the premium. In actual experience no assessment has ever 
been made. The policy-holders elect the directors, who are manu- 
facturers of high business standing. The directors appoint the active 
officials, and frequently several companies are consolidated as regards 
management, carrying on their business in the same office and with 
the same board of directors and executive officers, thus effecting 
a considerable economy in expense of management. 

Located in Boston there is an Inspection Department and an 
Adjustment Department, operated jointly by all the companies, the 
expense being shared in proportion to the outstanding risk of each 
company. The Inspection Department has a corps of insurance 
engineers, who visit in rotation the plants covered by insurance, 
and report on printed forms regarding general order and cleahhness, 
and the fire protection equipment. They also make recommendations 
regarding improvements that are needed to lessen the risk. Every 
fire of any importance is studied by special inspectors and supervising 
engineers in order to determine the cause of its origin and spread, 
and to devise means to prevent its repetition. Automatic sprinklers 
are now used in practically aU the plants insured, ajid they must be 
installed in conformity with fixed standards, approved by the mutual 
companies as regards size of piping and distance apart. 

The adjustment of losses is generally accomplished promptly 
without any friction, but the policy provides that arbitration shall 
be resorted to in the event of disagreement. In actual experience 
this has never been foxmd necessary. The policies also cover, without 
any extra charge, damage from sprinkler leakage to the full amount 
of the policy. 

The companies also issue a policy known as " use and occupancy " 
insurance, for which a special premium is charged, and which 
indemnifies against loss of fixed charges and profit whUe the product 
of the mill is interrupted by fire. 
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This system of mutual insurance has been carried on with rnarked 
success and great economy, as the following facts will show. Speaking 
in a general way, the cost of insurance has been reduced during a 
period of 50 years from about 40 cents per $100 to less than eight 
cents per $100, or one-thirteenth of one per cent. This is exclusive of 
interest on the premiums, which are paid at the beginning of each 
year, and held by the insurance company throughout the year. Figuring 
interest on these premiums at five per cent., the average cost of insu- 
rance during recent years would be increased to an average of 11 cents 
per $100, or one-ninth of one per cent. 

In the cotton industry the premiums range from 35 cents per $100 
on storehouses to about 80 cents on spinning and manufacturing 
plants. The average dividend repaid to the policy-holders has been 
in recent years about 90 per cent, of these premiums. In 1908 many 
of the companies paid 95 per cent, dividend. 

The general conditions required by the mutual companies are 
as follows : — 

1. Avoidance of congested city districts subject to the con- 

flagration hazard. 

2. Slow-burning construction for main buildings. 

3. High standards of neatness and order. 

4. Complete automatic sprinkler protection, with two sources 

of water supply. 

5. Private fixe hose, fire hydrants, and private fire pumps for 

self defence. 

6. Fire brigade organised among employes. 

7. Night watchman and watch clock. 

8. Fire barriers by masonry walls and fire doors between 

important divisions. 

9. Isolation of hazardous processes. 
10. Frequent inspection. 

I add blank inspector's report form and a prospectus descriptive 
of some leading companies, from which further particulars can be 
obtained. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PROSPECTUS OF THE FACTORY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE. An association of factory owners for 
mutual protection against iire. EstabUshed more than 73 years ; 
$567,000,000 of insurance in force ; 2,000 of the principal American 
factories insured. Comprising the following companies : — 

Manufacturers' Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Rhode 
Island ; incorporated 1835. 
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Rhode Island Mutual Fire Insurance Company ; incor- 
porated 1848. 

State Mutual Fire Insurance Company ; incorporated 1855. 

Mechanics' Mutual Fire Insurance Company; incorporated 
1871. 

Enterprise Mutual Fire Insurance Company ; incorporated 
1874. 

American Mutual Fire Insurance Company ; incorporated 
1877. 



Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. 

Our Fire and Use and Occupancy policies include, without extra 
charge, insurance against damage by water from the leakage of sprink- 
lers and breakage of water pipes for fire protection. 

Use and Occupancy policies are issued at about three-quarter 
mill rates covering an agreed price per day of interruption, for 
indemnification against loss due to the fixed charges, interest on idle 
plant, and administrative expenses, which go on while product of 
mill is interrupted by fire. 

The net cost of insurance, excluding interest, per year for past 
five years averaged one-twelfth of one per cent, and ranged from 
three cents to 10 cents per $100, varying according to the initial or 
gross rate of premium. 

We insure only manufacturing properties of superior construction, 
approved occupancy, and fuUy equipped with automatic sprinklers 
and other protective apparatus. 

Number of fires reported to our Inspection Department 

during year 1908 530 

Niunber of fires in year 1908 on which these companies 

paid a claim (less than one for every day) 332 

Average total loss per fire $1,051 89 

Substantially everything we insure is now under sprinkler pro- 
tection, and the above indicates the result of automatic sprinklers 
in preventing small fires from becoming big fires. 

The extent of the two largest losses in recent years was due to 
the automatic sprinklers having been shut off at the time the fire 
started. 

Number of sprinkler leakage accidents during year 1908 on 

which these companies paid a claim 104 

Average total loss $339 02 

The total number of automatic sprinkler heads in all of 

our risks is, approximately 3,750,000 
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The above, therefore, indicates that about one sprinkler in 42,500 
caused damage by leakage during the year, and that less than one in 
20 of all the factories insured reported trouble from sprinkler accident 
during the year. 

For the Six Companies in the Year 1908. 

Per $1,000 of value insured. 
Average rate of gross premium collected on all factories 

and storehouses $7 -73 

Interest received on investments of premiums in hand and 

surplus (about) • 36 

Total income $8-09 

All fire losses for the year $0-20 

All sprinkler leakage accidents 0-03 

Inspection expenses, surveys, fire -protection engineering. . 0-15 

All administration expenses, rents, salaries of all officers 

and clerks 0-12 

State and city taxes paid • 15 

Total of losses and expenses $0 • 65 

Returned to policy-holders from balance of premiums not 
absorbed by losses and expenses, in form of dividends, 
averaging 92-07 per cent $7-12 

Average net cost to insured, of all insurance 0-61 

or six cents per $100 per year. 

The first object of this association is the prevention of fire and its 
interruption to business. 

This is attained through frequent regular inspections and free 
expert advice, and the introduction of safeguards according to a 
system developed by 50 years' experience and a study of each 
important fire. 

Our effort is to first make a property so safe that small fires 
cannot grow to large fires, and that destruction can only follow some 
rare mischance. 
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English Mill Fire Insurance. 



Paper prepared by Mr. JOHN WAINWRIGHT, member of the 
Executive of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Associations, 
Manchester. 



As one of the members of the English Federation my colleagues 
have requested me to prepare a paper upon the insurance of cotton 
mills, and realising the importance of the question, I deem it my 
duty to comply with their invitation. 

I am also encouraged by the interest the following gentlemen 
have shown in previous papers, and the very able manner in which 
they have elucidated the question before the delegates at the Vienna 
and Paris Congresses : 

Mr. John T. Davv^son England. 

Mr. C. O. Langen Germany. 

Mr. Charles Renard France. 

Mr. GusTAV VON Packer Vienna. 

The statistics and information contained therein wiU in the 
future be of great service to those countries desirous of forming Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. 

Our Continental brethren have expressed their appreciation of the 
action of the English Federation in forming the Cotton Trades' Federa- 
tion Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and great interest is naturally 
taken in its progress. I should have been pleased to have supplied 
up-to-date statistics of this Company, but as it has been so recently 
started, I am not in a position to deal fuUy with that part of our 
subject. We have, however, with us to-day several gentlemen who 
are directors of the company, and if it is desired they wiU no doubt 
be able to give all necessary information. 

The directors inform me that the progress so far is satisfactory. 
There are 130 members, and the approximate liability of the 
Company in respect of poUcies issued is £690,000. 

At the last Congress Mr. Dawson referred to the friendly feeling 
shown by the English insurance companies towards the Cotton Trades' 
Mutual Insurance Company, and I am pleased to say that the same 
good will still continues. The rates of insurance and discounts for 
extinguishing appliances and sprinklers are in accordance with those 
of tariff companies, and the fact of millowners being personally res- 
ponsible as shareholders in cases of loss by fire for 20 per cent, of the 
amount insured in the Mutual is a guarantee to the other offices 
interested that the greatest care will be exercised by the management 
of these miUs against destruction by fire. Baron Contoni referred to 
the obstacles in the way of the spinners in Italy forming a mutual 
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insurance company in consequence of having running contracts for 
long periods. This arrangement also prevailed in England up to 
1898 in consequence of the companies offering seven years' insurance 
for six years' premium paid in advance. 

This however no longer exists, as mill insurances can only now 
be effected for one year. 

The capital invested in the buildings and contents of cotton 
miUs in Great Britain is approximately estimated by competent 
authorities at about 53 mUlions sterUng, plus working capital, which 
will bring the total investments to 63 millions sterling, and the seat 
of this trade is in the Lancashire district. 

Insurance companies' statistics show that the largest number of 
fires occur in the mule-spinning rooms, the carding, drawing, and 
roving rooms contributing very few, owing to the fact that this class 
of machinery is constructed principally of iron, while the spinning 
department is the reverse of this, the mule carriages and creels being 
mainly constructed of light wood, and the spindles working at the 
high rate of speed of 9,000 to 10,000 revolutions per minute. It 
follows, therefore, that if lubricating and cleaning are neglected, 
friction is set up and fires result. The principal parts of a " mule " 
where this danger is the greatest are the " head stock " and the " tin 
roller." The head stock is the driving power of the mule and contains 
several pulleys making differential speeds of from 800 to 1,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

These pulleys are liable to cause friction, and have contributed 
more fires than any other parts of spinning machinery, owing partly 
to the very quick speed they run, and the great weight they have to 
move. 

The next largest source of fire from friction is to be found in the 
tin roller which is fixed in the centre of the mule carriage, revolving 
at a speed of 1,000 to 1,400 revolutions per minute. During the 
last few years there have been a larger proportion of fires in spinning 
rooms than formerly, and this is attributed to two causes. Firstly, 
to the action of trade unions in decHning to allow the workpeople 
to do any kind of work or cleaning in meal hours. Formerly it was 
the custom for spinners to take their meals during working hours 
so as to be at liberty when the machinery was stopped, to examine, 
clean, and lubricate the machinery. 

That custom no longer exists, and now at stated times the mules 
are stopped for the purpose of cleaning, and it is doubtful whether 
the cleaning is now done as efficiently as formerly. 

The second cause is to be found in the action of the Government 
in insisting upon those parts of machinery which are considered 
dangerous to the workpeople being fenced and covered with guards 
and plates. This has resulted in the accumulation of fluff, and as 
the operative has not the same facihty for oiling and cleaning in 
consequence of the various guards, fires more frequently occur. 

At the Vienna Congress I referred to the probabihty of increased 
danger in cotton mills in consequence of these restrictions, and this 
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is confirmed by a reliable firm of fire-loss assessors, who have furnished 

me with^a'list of fires" traceable directly to friction in mule-head 
stocks. 

1898 14 1904 18 

1899 16 1905 39 

1900 20 1906 63 

1901 25 1907 73 

1902 25 1908 52 

1903 30 

It is computed by competent fire-loss assessors that nine-tenths of 
the damage in spinning rooms is caused by water, in extinguishing 
fire which is attributed to the oily state of the mule carriage. 

It is pleasing to note that improvements are being adopted by 
two large textile machinists in substituting steel carriages for wood 
in the spinning mule. The importance of this change will be greatly 
appreciated both by insurance companies and the insured, as in case 
of fire the present wood carriages, having become saturated with oil, 
easily ignite, and in extinguishing the fire great damage is done by 
water. I have found, after careful observation, that in the ordinary 
lifetime of a mule carriage its weight is increased 56 per cent, by the 
absorp'ion of oil, thus causing greater strain, friction, and also requiring 
additional power to manipvQate the machinery. 

I have had the pleasure of observing the working of mules with 
steel carriages, and am fully convinced that the loss by fire and damage 
by water in spinning rooms will be greatly reduced where this kind 
of carriage is adopted. I am informed that during the last few 
years mides with steel carriages, containing 3,500,000 spindles, have 
been erected. 

It is, therefore, in my opinion, of the greatest importance to 
miU owners and insurance companies that the adoption of steel or metal 
carriages should be encouraged, and thus minimise the serious losses 
caused by fire and water. 

The English Federation consists of about 38 million spindles, 
and in order to show the appreciation and adoption of sprinklers in 
our Federation cotton mills, I have obtained the following particulars 
of the various types of mills : — 

No. of Mills. Spindles. 

48 Non-fireproof, not sprinklered 1,525,509 

286 Non-fireproof, sprinklered 12,728,071 

33 Fireproof, not sprinklered 1,423,412 

303 Fireproof, sprinklered 22,044,246 



Total 670 37,721,238 



It will thus be seen that 88 per cent, of our Federation mills 
are protected by automatic sprinklers. 

A few of the above mills, built in 1874, have the first storey 
carding room fireproof with large 10ft. arches, and as this system of 
fireproofing has been found inadequate in the case of fire to resist 
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the weight of machinery contained in the three or four rooms above 
from crushing through the carding room, I have classed these as 
non-fireproof mills. 

The statement thus shows the large percentage of mills protected 
with automatic sprinklers, and taken at an estimated cost of £20 per 
1,000 spindles gives an expenditure of £700,000 by the English 
Federation spinners. The result is, of course, greater protection to the 
assured against possible destruction of property and wealth by fire. 

It may be interesting to note the saving thus effected by the 
investment of such a large amount of capital upon sprinklers. By 
taking the average saving as shown by the Schedule of Rate and 
Premium (under Standard A) presented in this paper, of £5. 10s. 6d. 
per 1,000 spindles on fireproof mills and £9. 13s. 3d. per 1,000 spindles 
on non-fireproof mills, the annual saving is thus shown to be £244,685, 
which allowing for a hfe of 20 years amounts to £4,893,700 sterling, 
exclusive of compound interest. 

We are indebted to Mr. C. 0. Langen in his paper at Vienna for 
a complete copy of the English " Tciriff," but as there has since been 
an alteration in the Tariff, an increase in the rate upon fireproof mills 
not sprinklered, and increased discoimt off those mills fitted up with 
automatic sprinklers containing a superior water pi"essure, and as 
these changes affect the charges upon insurances, I consider it of such 
importance as to give the full conditions applicable to the above 
alterations. 

From the following revised tariff rules, it will be perceived that the 
discounts for automatic sprinklers has been increased from 60 per cent. 
to 65 per cent, and 70 per cent, respectively, according to the pressure of 
water upon the installation. So far, it is computed that 400 English 
cotton mills have qualified for the increased discount — Class A. 70 per 
cent., 300 mills ; Class B. 65 per cent., 100 mills. 

The additional rebate represents a very substantial reduction in 
premiums to the mill owner, as will be perceived from the following 
Schedule of Rates, as where the assured has previously obtained 60 
per cent., thus leaving 40 per cent, to be paid, now it is possibleto have 
70 per cent, allowed, thus leaving 30 per cent, to be paid, showing a 
reduction of 25 per cent, on the net amount previously paid. 

RULES OF THE FIRE OFFICES' COMMITTEE FOR 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER INSTALLATIONS. 

Buildings to be Protected. 

1. Every portion of a building, and of every building communi- 
cating therewith, or adjoining and not having a party wall carried 
up to the roof ; and, in the case of non-fireproof buildings, other than 
sheds, through the roof, must be protected by sprinklers, except :— 

(a) Fireproof buildings, storeys, rooms, or compartments not 
communicating with the sprinklered building ^^otherwise 
than by a fireproof door or doors. 
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(6) Non-fireproof buildings or rooms not communicating with 
the sprinklered building otherwise than by double fireproof 
doors {i.e., in a perfect party wall carried through the roof). 

N.B. — A fireproof floor without opening therein of any 
kind to he considered equivalent to a perfect party 
wall. 

(c) Staircases and W.C.'s constructed of brick, stone, concrete, 

and/or iron enclosed by walls of brickwork, masonry, and/or 
cement concrete — reinforced or otherwise — all the openings 
therefrom being protected by doors. 

If a staircase constructed in other respects as described 
has a non-fireproof ceiling over the top landing thereof, 
with or without a store room or store rooms above, only 
such non-fireproof ceiling and/or store rooms, if any, need 
be sprinklered. 

(d) Sheds in " non-hazardous occupation " only, and having a 

fireproof floor (or a wooden floor resting on a fireproof 
surface without cavities), provided every opening from the 
sprinklered building be protected by a fireproof door or by 
a sprinkler or sprinklers placed in the shed in close proximity 
to every such opening. 

(e) Sheds other than as above, provided every opening from the 

sprinklered building be protected by a fireproof door and 
that a sprinkler or sprinklers be fixed in the shed over every 
such door. 

(/) Any fireproof room or portion of a fireproof room occupied 
for storage purposes only, communicating only with the 
sprinklered building by doors or windows in a brick or stone 
wall, provided every such door or window be protected by a 
sprinkler or sprinklers placed in the unsprinklered room in 
close proximity to the openings. 

Sprinkler Heads. 

2. Sprinkler heads, which must be of a pattern approved by 
the fire insurance companies, must be suitably arranged on distributing 
pipes supplied with water, as hereinafter provided. 

An adequate supply of spare sprinkler heads should always 
be kept on hand. 

Spacing of Sprinklers. 

3. (a) There must be at least one sprinkler head to each 100 
sq. ft. of floor area. The heads, except as specially provided hereafter, 
in the case of ceihngs or roofs of 

(1) Non-fireproof construction must not be more than 10ft. 

apart nor more than 5ft. from walls, and 

(2) Fireproof construction not more than 12ft. apart, nor more 

than 6ft. from walls. 

They must not in any case be within 2ft. of any column or trans- 
verse beam. 
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(6) If the external walls be constructed of wood, or of iron with 
wood hning, sprinkler heads must be placed not more than 4ft. there- 
from. 

(c) In the case of non-fireproof ceihngs the deflectors of the 
sprinklers must be within 12in., and in the case of fireproof ceihngs 
within 18in. of the ceiUng. 

(d) If there be any beams the undersides of which are : — 

In the case of ceilings or roofs (not open joisted nor having common 
rafters exposed) more than 3in. 

In the case of flat fireproof ceilings or roofs more than 6in. 

In the case of arched fireproof ceilings or roofs more than 12in. 
below the ceiling the sprinklers must be spaced in bays as provided 
in the following table, but there must be at least one sprinkler head 
to each 100 sq. ft. of the bay, measuring from centre to centre of the 
beam. Roof bays are understood to be formed by the space between 
the principal rafters. 





Width of Bays in 

Feet from Centre to 

Centre of Beam. 


No. of 

rows 

required 

in each 

bay. 


Maximum distance of Heads. 


In the Case of Roofs or 
Ceilings in Bays. 


Across 
the bays. 


Down 
the bays. 


From face 
of heavy 
beams or 

from walls 
parallel 

with bays. 


From 

walls at 

end of 

bays. 


Underdrawn with 
plaster, wood, or 
metal, or construc- 
ted of planks with- 
out joists. 

Open joisted or hav- 
ing common rafters 
of Roof exposed. 

Of Fireproof con- 
struction. 


not over 8 

over 8 , 
not over 10 

over 10 < 
not over 11 

over 1 1 

not over 22 

' not over 8 

over 8 1 
not over 10 J 

over 10 1 
not over 11 J 

over 11 I 
^ not over 22 J 
not over 11 

over 11 ) 
- not over 12 J 

over 12 1 
not over 24 J 


2 


8 ft. 
10 ft. 

lift. 

lift. 
8 ft. 

10 ft. 

lift. 

lift. 

11 ft. 

12 ft. 

12 ft. 


12 ft. 
lift. 

lift. 

lift. 
10 ifj 
10 ft. 

8 ft. 

10 ft. 
12 ft. 
Hi ft. 

11 J ft. 


6 ft. 
6 ft. 

6 ft. 

6 ft. 

5 ft. 

5 ft. 

5Jft. 

5ift. 

6 ft. 
6 ft. 

6 ft. 


6 ft. 

6 ft. 

6 ft. 

6 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 

4 ft. 

5 ft. 

6 ft. 
5 ft. 

5 ft. 



{/) When a ceiUng has transverse beams, the undersides of which 
are, in the case of non-fireproof ceilings, other than open-joisted, 
more than 6in., and in the case of fireproof ceilings more than 12in. 
below the ceiling, the spaces between such transverse beams must be 
treated as bays. In the case of a fireproof ceiling if such transverse 
bays are less than 7ft. 6in. from centre to centre, and in the case of 
a non-fireproof ceiling less than 6ft. from centre to centre, special 
consideration will be given to the spacing in the bays if full particulars 
of the proposed inst^ation are submitted to the fire insurance com- 
panies. 
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(g) Within a radius of|2ft. of each sprinkler head a clear space 
of|12in. must always be kept below the level of the deflectors of the 
sprinkler heads, and no goods or other obstruction can be allowed 
within that space. When goods are piled or stored in high racks 
actually underneath sprinkler heads the clear space of 12in. below the 
deflectors must be maintained throughout the ceiling area under 
which goods are so stored. Any stock piles, racks, or other obstruc- 
tions interfering with free action of sprinkler heads are not permissible. 

(h) All measurements in the case of open-joisted ceilings are 
understood to be from the underside of the joists, and, in the case of 
arched construction, from the crown of the arch. Where sloping 
roofs are concerned the spacing measurements may be taken hori- 
zontally. 

Protection of Concealed Spaces. 

4. The spaces between the ceilings and roofs, either at the apex 
or at the sides of buildings, must be efficiently protected. The 
maximum number of sprinklers need not exceed the number in the 
room below. 

Hoists, Gearing Boxes, &c. 

5. {a) All hoists, elevators, shoots, rope or strap races, non- 
fireproof W.C.'s, gearing boxes and non-fireproof staircases, whether 
fitted with risers or not (including the undersides), inside or com- 
municating (otherwise than as allowed by Rule 1) with sprinklered 
buildings, must be protected by sprinklers, and except in the case 
of com mills, where there is any opening in the floor for ropes, belts, 
shafts, or straps there must be a sprinkler head fixed so as to command 
such opening. 

(6) All exhaust trunks for collecting dust or refuse (except those 
constructed of incombustible materials in textile mills only) must 
be protected by placing a sprinkler inside the trunk on the delivery 
side of the fan. 

Water Supplies. 

6. {a) The following are accepted sources of supply : — 

(1) Town's main. 

(2) Elevated tank. 

(3) Pressure tank. 

(4) Pump. 

(5) Injector apparatus in connection with public or other ap- 

proved hydraulic mains, provided fuU particulars of the 
installation have been submitted to and specially approved 
by the fire insurance companies. 

(6) Elevated private reservoir. 

Note. — An elevated, -private reservoir must not he accepted as a 
supply until it has been approved by the fire insurance com- 
panies. Particulars must be furnished on forms provided 
for the purpose. 

The reservoirs should have a capacity of about 200,000 
gallons if proposed as a substitute for a town's main, but 
reservoirs of somewhat less capacity may possibly be approved 
if the conditions are exceptionally favourable. 
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(6) " Standard " installations having superior water supplies 
from two independent soiirces, both automatic and always available, 
may be classified under one or other of the following divisions : — 

N.B. — Different portions of the same installation cannot be classed 
under separate standards — the minimum running pressure 
at the level of the highest sprinkler must govern the whole. 
When more than one installation is fitted in one building or 
range of buildings forming one risk, the minimum running 
pressure at the level of the highest sprinkler must govern the 
standard of the whole. 

Standard A (less 70 per cent, discount cotton miUs). — One of 
the supplies must be from the town's main or from an ap- 
proved elevated private reservoir, and give a minimum 
running pressure at the level of the highest sprinkler at all 
times during day and night of 251bs. to the square inch. 

Standard B (less 65 per cent, discount cotton miUs). — (1) As in 
Standard A, but with a minimum running pressure at the 
level of the highest sprinkler of 121bs. to the square inch. 

(2) One of the supplies must be from an automatic 
pump or hydraulic injector apparatus drawing water from a 
practically unlimited source. 

N.B. — A connection with a town's main or approved elevated private 
reservoir can only be accepted as a secondary supply to a standard 
installation when it gives a minimum running pressure {with 
other supplies shut off) of 5lbs. to the square inch at the level of 
the highest sprinkler. 

(c) " Ordinary " installations (not coming up to the requirements 
of standard installations) must have two separate and adequate 
sources of water supply always available, one at least of such sources 
being practically unlimited, and one automatic. 

If, in addition to two supplies conforming to the requirements of 
(6) or (c), there is a third supply, automatic or otherwise, from another 
of the sources named in {a) in strict conformity with the rules : — 

An " ordinary " may be classed as a standard " B " installation ; 

A stsmdard " B " may be classed as a standard " A " installation. 

N.B.^ — If one of the supplies is a pump, a second pump may be 
regarded as a third supply provided both pumps are not dependent 
for water on the same town's main. 

N.B.' — If a pump or injector apparatus takes its water from a 
town's main, either direct or through a suction tank, a connection 
to the same town's main will not entitle a Standard B (2) in- 
stallation to be classed as Standard A. 

(d) " Single supply " installations must have an automatic supply 
from one of the following sources, viz. : — 

(1) Town's main. 

(2) Approved elevated private reservoir (see Rule 6 (a) (6).) 

(3) Automatic pump. 
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(4) Approved hydraulic injector apparatus, 
and may be classified as follows : — 

Class I. — ^The supply must be from town's main or approved 
elevated private reservoir, giving at all times during day and 
night a running pressure at the level of the highest sprinkler 
of not less than 251bs. to the square inch, subject to the 
scale for standard A installations in Rule 7 (c). 

Class II. — The supply must be from town's main or approved 
elevated private reservoir, giving at all times during day 
and night a running pressure at the level of the highest 
sprinkler of not less than 12ibs. to the square inch, subject 
to the scale for standard B installations in Rule 7 (c). 

Class III. — (a) The supply must be from town's main or 
approved elevated private reservoir, giving at all times 
during day and night a rimning pressure at the level of the 
highest sprinkler of not less than 51bs. to the square inch, 
subject to the scale for Standard B installations in Rule 
7 (c). 

(6) Automatic pump or approved hydraulic injector 
apparatus. 

(e) The minimum size of the feed pipe from each source of supply 
must be in accordance with Rule 16. 

(/) The use of sea water is not allowed, nor water having fibrous 
or other objectionable matter in suspension liable to cause accumula- 
tions in the pipes. 

Running Pressure. 

7. (a) Running pressure is the pressure indicated when the valve 
on the waste pipe is fully open. 

{b) The waste pipe must be taken from a point near to the main 
stop valve, and must not be less than 2in. internal diameter at any 
part. The outlet must be free from all obstruction, and the valve 
must not be less than 2in. 

(c) No water supply can be accepted as giving the minimum 
running pressure required if the proportionate reduction between 
the standing and running pressure (when a 2in. pipe is fully open and 
the running pressure is at its lowest) exceeds : — 

For a standard " A " installation, one-half ; 

For a standard " B " installation, five-eighths. 

In cases where the reduction in pressure exceeds the above 
proportions the installation may quahfy under standard A, provided 
the running pressure at the level of the highest sprinkler is not less 
than 651bs., and under standard B not less than iOlbs. 

{d) When making these tests the valves must be kept fuUy open 
until the pressure-gauge finger reaches its lowest point, at which time 
the record must be taken. 

(e) For pressure at level of the highest sprinkler as compared with 
that on the ground level, see table in appendix. 
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Town's Water. 
_ 8. (a) Town's water can only be accepted if it gives at all times 
during day and night a minimum pressure at the level of the highest 
sprinkler in the case of 

(1) " Standard " installations : running pressure as provided 

in Rule 6 (b) ; 

(2) " Ordinary " installations : lOlbs. to the square inch (standing 

pressure). 

(3) " Single-supply " installations : running pressure as provided 

in Rule 6 (d). 

(b) The water must be brought into the building direct from 
the main by a branch pipe leading to the main stop valve and used 
only for the sprinkler and fire-hydrant service, but not for external 
drenchers, except that one pipe not larger than IJin. internal diameter 
or its equivalent sectional area in smaller pipes may be taken off such 
branch for ordinary service. 

N.B. — To calculate the sectional area of the pipe multiply the 
square of its internal diameter by -7854. 

Note. — Any hydrant service should, as far as possible, 
be arranged so as not to unduly weaken the water supply 
to the installation. 

(c) The branch from the main cannot be considered as an auto- 
matic supply unless any valves or meter thereon are at least of the 
same capacity as the branch, and that the meter and all stop valves 
are kept fully open. 

(d) If the town's main be of insufficient size according to the 
table appended to Rule No. 16, it cannot be accepted as a source of 
supply, but connections from two mains which in the aggregate are 
the equivalent in sectional area to the pipe required wiU be accepted 
as one supply provided the original supply to these mains is of adequate 
capacity. 

(e) Connections to two independent public mains supplied from 
separate sources will be accepted as a duplicate service provided 
they both meet the requirements of the table appended to Rule 16, 
and are carried separately close up to the wall of the sprinklered 
building. They must each separately give at aU times during day 
and night a minimum running pressure at the level of the highest 
sprinkler of 51bs. to the square inch. Two or more installations on 
any premises in one ownership may have the second and subsequent 
ones suppUed by one pipe leading from the point of connection at the 
first installation. 

Elevated Tanks. 

9. {a) Elevated tanks must have their base at least 15ft. above 
the highest sprinkler, and must have the following capacity : — 

When the sprinklers on any one floor, or on the corresponding 
floors of buildings communicating otherwise than by fire- 
proof doors or shutters 
do not exceed 150 , . . . . . . . 5,000 gallons. 

,,200 6,500 „ 

exceed 200 7,500 „ 
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N.B. — The use of one tank to sup-ply installations in two or more 
buildings under separate ownership is not allowed. 

(6) The tank must always be kept full of water, except where 
its capacity is in excess of the sprinkler requirements, in which case 
the excess may be drawn off for 'other purposes. The outlet for 
that purpose, and, also, for any overflow pipe, must be placed at 
such a height above the bottom of the tank that the quantity of 
water in the tank cannot be reduced by such means below the specified 
quantity required for the sprinklers. The feed pipe to the tank must 
be a minimum diameter of lin. 

(c) The tank must be fitted with an indicator showing the depth 
of the water therein, the water must be kept clean and free from 
sediment, and the tank should be cleansed at least once in every year. 

(d) The tank must be covered in, and provision must be made 
to prevent the water in it from freezing. 

Pressure Tanks. 

10. (a) Pressure tanks must be fixed inside a protected building, 
and as high as possible, preferably in the top room. They must 
conform to one or other of the descriptions in the following table : — 



Capacity of 
Tank or 
Tanks. 


Quantity of Water to 
be contained. 


Minimum Air Pressure 

to be maintained in 

Tank or Tanks when 

the base is on a level 

with highest 

Sprinkler. 


Add for each foot or 
part thereof which the 

base of Tank or 

Tanks is below highest 

Sprinkler. 


Proportion 
of capacity. 


Not less 
than 


5,000 gals. 
6,666 ,, 
10,000 „ 


frds 

4 
ird 


3,333 gals. 


751bs. per sq. in. 
30 „ 


l^lbs. per sq. in. 
1 „ „ 

4 ii It 



(b) The tank must be fitted with an air-pressure gauge, as well 
as with gauge glasses to show the level of the water, and the stop taps 
on the latter should be kept shut. There must also be a stop valve 
and a back-pressure valve on the pipe feeding the tank with water, 
also on the pipe through which air is pumped into the tank, and these 
valves should be fixed close to the tank. 

Pumps. 

11. (a) Pumps must be fitted in an easily accessible position 
where they are not liable to be damaged by fire or other causes. 

{b) Plunger pumps must be quadruple acting, and must have 
a capacity : — 

When the sprinklers on any one floor, or on the corresponding 
floors of buildings communicating otherwise than by fire- 
proof doors or shutters 

Gallons Diameter of 

per minute. plunger. 

do not exceed 100 . . 250 . . 6in. 
200 .. 500 .. 7in. 
exceed 200 . . 625 . . Sin. 

N.B. — The capacity must be calculated on a plunger speed not 
exceeding 150ft. a minute for each plunger. 
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(c) Pumps of any other type must have the same output per 
minute as required by the above table for plunger pumps. 

(d) Pumps must take water from a practically unlimited source. 

(e) Pumps may either be automatic or non-automatic, except 
in the case of " standard " or " single-supply " installations, or where 
the town's water or an hydraulic injector apparatus is one of the supplies, 
when they must be automatic and constantly moving under steam. 

(/) A warranty must be given that power sufficient to drive the 
pump at an efficient pressure will be available at all times throughout 
the year. 

N.B. — An electrically-driven pump cannot be accepted unless it 
has current always available from two distinct and independent 
plants {so that a breakdown of either, from any cause, could 
not prevent the pump being worked), the current being conveyed 
to a point on the premises by separate mains. 

If the generating plants do not constitute separate fire risks, 
the case must be specially submitted. 

(g) For " standard " installations the following further conditions 
must be observed : — 

(1) The ratio of the area of the steam cylinders to the water 

plungers or rams must not be less than three to one. 

(2) There must be a fuU-sized " bye-pass " steam pipe round 

the automatic valve with stop valves so arranged that when 
the automatic valve is under repair, also at a time of fire, 
the pump can be worked independently of the automatic 
valve. 

(3) When it is above the level of its water supply there must 

be a foot valve, also an efficient " priming " arrangement 
always available. 

(4) The steam pressure must not be less than 40lbs. at all times. 

(5) The automatic regulator on the steam pipe must be set so 

that the pump will accelerate its speed when the pressure at 
the level of the highest sprinkler is reduced to less than 251bs. 

(6) A stop valve on the delivery pipe is not allowed except where 

the other supply is either an elevated or a pressure tank. 

(7) The pump must not be used for any other purpose than sup- 

plying the installation, hydrants, and boilers. 

Hydraulic Injector Apparatus. 

12. {a) The hydraulic injector apparatus must be fixed in an 
easily accessible position where it is not liable to be damaged by fire 
or other causes. 

(6) The capacity of the apparatus must be the same as provided 
for pumps in Rule 11 (6). 
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(c) The apparatus must be worked by power from a public or 
other approved hydraulic main, the pressure in which never falls 
below 600lbs. to the square inch. 

{d) A pressure gauge must be fixed on the hydraulic connection. 

(e) The hydraulic accumulator connected with the apparatus 
must be fitted with a small outlet so that it will be always in motion, 
or come into action at regular periods. There must be an indicator 
to show the number of strokes made. 

(/) The apparatus must take water, either from a town's main 
or from some other practically unlimited source always available ; 
and if taken from a town's main, the sizes of the main and connection 
must be in accordance with the table appended to Rule 16. 

(g) If a direct connection with a town's main is not allowed a 
suction tank having an automatic supply must be provided of not 
less than the following capacity :— 

For an injector |'250 gals, per minute, 2,000 gals, 

apparatus delivering ] 500 „ „ 3,000 „ 

(625 „ „ 4,000 „ 

The feed pipe to the suction tank must be in accordance with the 
table appended to Rule 16, and must be supplied from a practically 
unUmited source. The necessary ball valve or valves must have a 
water way at least equal to the size of the supply pipe. 

If one of the water supplies is the town's main the suction tank 
in connection with the hydraulic injector apparatus must be of the 
capacity as required by Rule 9 for elevated tanks. |j 

Dry Pipe System. 

13. {a) In buildings not artificially heated, in which there is any 
chance of the pipes freezing, the sprinkler installation must be erected 
upon an approved dry-pipe system. 

(b) The heads must be fitted upright and above the line of pipes, 
and not more than 700 sprinklers should be controlled by one main- 
stop and air valve. Cases in which this number is exceeded must be 
submitted to and specially approved by the fire insurance companies. 

(c) There must be a ^in. pipe-testing tap on the installation side 
of the air valve ; and, where an ordinary alarm valve is fixed in 
addition to the air valve, a ^in. testing cock may be fixed between 
the two valves for the purpose of frequently testing the gong as 
required by Rule 18. When the installation is under water, the alarm 
must be tested by opening the Jin. test cock above the air valve. 

Pressure Gauges. 

14. (a) To all installations there must be a pressure gauge 
fixed above the alarm valve, and another belowfthe alarm and main- 
stop valves, and in the case of installations which have the town's 
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water as one of the supplies, there must be^a third gauge fixed on the 
branch from the main, and on the outside of the back-pressure valve 
in such branch as to register the pressure in the main at aU times. 

{b) Also when a pump or hydraulic injector apparatus forms one 
of the supplies to an installation there must be a pressure gauge 
fixed on the deUvery pipe from the pump or apparatus, and on the 
pump or apparatus side of the back-pressure valve on such pipe. 

Valves and Supply Connections. 

15. {a) A main-stop valve must be provided which, when 
closed, will shut off all supply of water to the installation. All the 
water suppUes must be connected before passing through the main- 
stop valve, with the exception that in installations not on the dry 
pipe system, where one of the sources of supply is worked by a non- 
automatic pump, such pump may be connected with the installation 
at such point as may render it most readily available. Each supply 
pipe (except in single-supply installations) must be fitted with a back- 
pressure valve, and when the water suppUes are obtained from con- 
nections with two separate public mains the back-pressure valves 
must be fixed close to the main-stop valve. When an elevated tank 
or private reservoir forms one of the supplies the back-pressure valve 
on the supply pipe therefrom must be fixed not less than 15ft. below 
the base of the tank or private reservoir. The main -stop valve must 
be placed at or near the ground level, and must be properly protected 
from the action of frost and from being tampered with, but readily 
accessible to authorised persons. It must be secured open by a riveted 
or padlocked strap. 

(6) All ordinary alarm and/or air valves must be fixed on the 
main pipe close to the main-stop valve and before any connection is 
taken off to supply any part of the installation. 

(c) Subsidiary stop valves are not allowed on any supply pipes 
except those from 

(1) Town's mains ; 

(2) Private reservoirs. 

(3) Pumps (except in the case of automatic pumps where the 

other supply is neither an elevated tank nor a pressure 
tank). 

(4) Pressure tanks. 

Such valves in the ceise of automatic pumps must be secured 
open by either a padlocked or riveted leather strap, and in the case 
of pressure tanks and wheel-stop valves on town's mains or supply 
pipes from private reservoirs, must be secured open by a padlocked 
chain or padlocked or riveted strap. 

(d) In special cases small shut-off cocks may be allowed on the 
supply pipes to sprinkler heads fixed inside wheel boxes and gearing- 
towers, or to sprinklers in exposed water-wheel places, cartways, 
loading places, outside hoists, outside staircases or gangways, and out- 
side closets, where there is a risk of freezing. The cocks should 
preferably be of the plug type with fixed handles. 
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16. (a) From the main-stop valve a main pipe must be fixed to 
supply the distributing pipes in each room of the buildings. The 
minimum size of the main pipe must be determined by the greatest 
number of sprinklers in any one floor, or corresponding' floors of 
communicating buildings, according to the tables below. The size 
of each of the distributing pipes must be determined, according to 
the same tables, by the number of sprinklers which it is intended to 
serve. 





Sprinklers allowed. 






Table B. 


Size of Pipe. 


Table A. 


Applicable to Drying 




Applicable to all cases 


Stoves and Drying Rooms 




except as specified in 


where the maximum 




Table B. 


temperature exceeds 
100° Fahr. 


f inch 


1 


1 


1 „ 


3 


2 


li.. 


5 


4 


1^ „ 


9 


6 


2 „ 


18 


12 


H „ 


28 


16 


3 „ 


46 


28 


3i „ 
4 „ 


78 




115 


No pipe to exceed 3 


inches. If more than 


4^ „ 


125 


28 Sprinklers are re- 


6 „ 


150 


quired, more than one 


6 „ 


over 150 


feed pipe must be pro- 
vided. 



(6) For the purpose of this rule buildings are considered to be 
communicating with each other unless the openings between them 
are protected by single fireproof doors or shutters, and if more than 
one-fourth of the area of any floor is open boarded or sparred, or con- 
structed of perforated or other open ironwork, the sprinklers in the 
two or more floors so communicating, together with corresponding 
floors of communicating buildings, must be taken cumulatively. 

(c) The sprinklers under all galleries or stages must be taken 
cumulatively with those in the floor containing such galleries or stages, 
and aU corresponding floors of communicating buildings. 

{d) When individual sprinklers in concealed roof spaces, either 
in the ridge or at the sides thereof, are fed by fin. pipes from the room 
below, the sprinklers in such concealed spaces and in the room below 
must be taken cumulatively up to the number allowed off a 2in. pipe. 

{e) None of the pipes mentioned in tliis rule must be used for 
any other purpose than to feed the sprinkler installation or to test 
the alarm signal. The diameter of the testing cock should be ^in. 
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Arrangement of Distributing Pipes and Sprinklers. 

17. (a) The distributing pipes for all installations must be so 
arranged that not more than 12 sprinklers shall be fed in one row 
as shown in the diagrams below, and in any case not more than six 
sprinklers must be fixed on either side of the upright pipe directly 
feeding the row when the arrangement of pipes is in accordance with 
Diagram 1, or on either side of the main distributing pipe when the 
arrangement of pipes is in accordance with Diagram 2. 





DIAGRAM 1. 




A 
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B. 

Oc. 

DIAGRAM 2. 
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A 
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A, Distributing pipe. 


B, Upright pipe. C, Main distributing pipe. 



(6) In the case of very large premises comprising distinct buildings, 
it may be considered necessary that the sprinkler equipment be divided 
into two or more installations, although one set of water supplies 
will sufi&ce for all. It is strongly recommended that this sub-division 
be adopted whenever practicable. 

Alarm. 

18. Every installation must be fitted with an approved automatic 
alarm signed to give notice as soon as any sprinkler is opened. This 
must be properly protected and tested at least once a week, except 
in the case of a purely dry-pipe installation. 

Ordinary Appliances. 

20. Automatic sprinklers, whether with one or more than one 
water supply, are intended to be in addition to, not in substitution for, 
other fire-extinguishing appliances, which must also be provided 
in accordance with the requirements of the fire insurance companies, 
and maintained in thorough working order. 

N.B. — For notice to be given to the fire insurance companies before 
turning off the water in case of repairs, &c., see No. 1 of 
" Precautions." 
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PRECAUTIONS 

TO BE TAKEN WHEN AN INSTALLATION OR ITS WATER SUPPLIES, OR 
THE TANK ONLY WHEN THE INSTALLATION HAS FOR ITS SOLE 
WATER SUPPLY A TANK AND NON-AUTOMATIC PUMP, ARE RENDERED 
INOPERATIVE FROM ANY CAUSE. 



1. Notice must be given to the fire insurance companies having 
policies on the risk at least three days before the date of turning off the 
water, and written permission obtained from them for the purpose. 

2. Alterations and/or additions to the installation or its water 
supplies must be proceeded with with all possible speed, so that the 
sprinklers may remain inoperative as short a time as possible. 

3. In manufacturing premises the installation must not in any 
case be rendered inoperative except during daylight. When the 
alterations or repairs are extensive, and whenever it is necessary to 
" break " a pipe exceeding l^in. in internal diameter, or to take out 
a main-stop valve, alarm, or back-pressure valve from its position, all 
machinery must be stopped until the installation is again operative. 
The water must not be turned off at the main-stop valve until one 
hour has elapsed from the time of the stoppage of the machinery, 
and then only after a thorough examination of every part of the 
premises has been made and no indication of fire perceived. 

4. Before turning the water off, all the ordinary fire-extinguishing 
appHances must be brought out and put in readiness ; the stand 
pipes must be laid down to the hydrants, and the hose nozzled and 
coupled up to the stand pipes and/or to the plugs or pump as the 
case may be, and a sufficient number of men qualified to make efficient 
use of the appliances, and under the control of a foreman, must be 
kept at their several posts, so that — should occasion arise — the best 
possible service may be rendered. The number of men required wiU 
be in the proportion of one to every 150 or fraction of 150 sprinklers 
fitted up. In no case, however, must there be less than four men. 

5. The water must be turned on again as soon as the alterations 
or repairs are completed, and always, if possible, before dark. 

6. Smoking is to be strictly prohibited, and no intoxicants 
allowed on the premises during the progress of the work. 

7. In the event of an installation becoming inoperative through 
accident, the above precautions, so far as the same are applicable, 
must be observed with the least possible delay. 

8. An adequate supply of spare sprinkler heads should always 
be kept on hand. 
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APPENDIX. 

Table showing pressures of water in pounds per square inch 
for every foot in height up to lOOft. 
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72 


15 


6-49 


35 


15-16 


55 


23 


82 


75 


32 


48 


95 


41 


15 


16 


6-93 


36 


15-59 


56 


24 


26 


76 


32 


92 


96 


41 


58 


17 


7-36 


37 


16-02 


57 


24 


69 


77 


33 


35 


97 


42 


01 


18 


7-79 


38 


16-45 


58 


25 


12 


78 


33 


78 


98 


42 


45 


19 


8-22 


39 


16-89 


59 


25 


55 


79 


34 


21 


99 


42 


88 


20 


8-66 


40 


17-32 


60 


25-99 


80 


34-65 


100 


43-31 



Note. — In applying this table the height of the highest sprinkler 
above the pressure gauge must be ascertained, and the 
pressure to be allowed for such height will be obtained by 
reference to the table ; for example, if the gauge records a 
pressure of 60lbs, and the highest sprinkler is 67ft. above the 
gauge, there will be a pressure of, say, 311bs. on the highest 
sprinkler. 
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At our last Congress, in the course of discussion I referred to the 
serious loss sustained by English offices upon the insurance of non- 
sprinklered fireproof cotton mills, and the probability of these rates 
being increased. Since then the fire losses have continued to be so 
serious as to necessitate higher rates being charged. 

In 1902 the normal rate for the building and contents of a fire- 
proof mill not sprinklered was 7s. 6d. per cent. This was increased 
in 1903 to 10s. 6d. per cent., and again increased last year to 15s. 
per cent. 

In order to clearly show the application of rates and discounts, 
I append an assumed schedule of amounts of insurance upon a new 
fireproof cotton mill of 100,000 spindles, also schedule for £45,000 
on a non-fireproof mill of 80,000 spindles, the value of the latter 
having been greatly reduced by depreciation. 

Premium for same under separate heads. 

£ s. d. 

£100,000 Fireproof mill not sprinklered . . 699 4 

£100,000 Fireproof mill sprinklered . . . . 147 5 1 

£45,000 Non-fireproof mill not sprinklered . . 656 14 2 

£45,000 Non-fireproof mill sprinklered . . 221 17 7 

thus showing the saving of premium effected by the adoption of 
sprinklers. 
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FIREPROOF COTTON MILL INSURANCE SCHEDULE, 

£100,000. 

Memo. — It is understood that the sums applicable to buildings shall 
respectively extend to cover the outside fire escapes where fixed 
the items marked B are declared to cover the building and mill 
Wright's work (as described in columns 1 and 2) in one sum 
each of the items marked A is declared to be separately but 
similarly subject to average. 

Average Clause. — ^Whenever a sum insured is declared to be subject 
to average, if the property covered thereby shall at the breaking 
out of any fire be collectively of greater value than such sum 
insured, then the insured shall be considered as being their own 
insurers for the difference and shall bear a rateable share of the 
loss accordingly. 

Summary. 

Freehold — £ £ 

Buildings 3,200 

Buildings and gearing 19,900 

Gearing 700 

Engines 700 

Boilers 500 

25,000 

Contents — 

Machinery 63,400 

Stock 11,600 

75,000 



£100,000 
Explanation of Additional Rates. 

Items B. — Normal rate, 7s. 6d. ; combination, 6d. — 8s. 

Items B. — Normal rate, lOs. 6d. or 15s. ; combination, 6d. — 
lis. or 15s. 6d. 

Items 7. — Machinery and stock for each 10,000 spindles or part 
thereof, over 20,000, 2s. Normal, 7s. 6d. ; spindles, 4s.— lis. 6d. 
per cent. 

Items 9. — B, Normal rate, 7s. 6d. ; combination, 6d. ; height, 
Is. — 9s. per cent. 

Machinery and stock : Normal, 7s. 6d. ; spindles, 4s. ; height. 
Is. — 12s. 6d. per cent. 

N.B. — Minimum rate upon machinery and stock after taking 
discounts for sprinklers and appliances, 2s. 6d. nett. 

It will be perceived from the schedule that the freehold is not 
subject to average. The insured only usually insures to the amount 
of £25,000, although the full cost is £60,000 to £65,000— £1. 5s. 8d. 
per spindle. 

Said buildings are in sole tenure of the insured and form the 

cotton mill premises known as 

in which spinning of lower counts than 80 hanks to the pound is 
allowed ; subject to the attached cotton miU (England and Ireland) 
warranties (dated September 10th, 1907)^except as stated. 
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Appliances. — ^There are kept or situate on the said premises 
the following appliances for the extinction of fire, viz., steam fire 
pump with plugs attached, plugs round the mill and up the staircases 
numbers 8 and 11 on plan, together with hose and fittings sufficient 
to command the premises insured, and a plentiful supply of water 
always available, and at least six buckets always kept filled with 
water on each of the sprinkler-fitted floors aftermentioned. In 
addition, the whole of the buildings numbers 1, 2, and 3 on plan 
(except part of the fireproof first storey of No. 1 and the fireproof first 
storey of No. 2), and the tops of the stone staircases, closets, hoists, 
and landings, Nos. 4, 8, 9, 11, and 12 on plan, are fitted with an in- 
stallation of the " Grinnell " (glass-valve type) automatic sprinklers 
and fire alarm, having as a primary water supply a 6in. connection 
with a 6in. town's main, and as a secondary supply a 6in. connection 
with an elevated tank of at least 7,500 gallons capacity, always kept 
filled with water, erected over the mill staircase No. 8 on plan. It is 
a condition of this policy that the said ordinary fire-extinguishing 
appliances and sprinklers, together with their appurtenances and 
water supplies, be maintained in proper working order during the 
currency of this insurance. 

Further, it is warranted, and the insured hereby undertake, 
in consideration of the discount allowed off the premium for the 
installation of automatic sprinklers referred to in this policy, to : — 

(a) Every week make a test for the purpose of ascertaining 

that the alarm gong is in working order, and that the stop 
valves controlling the water supplies are fully open. 

(b) Every three months make a test for the purpose of ascertaining 

that the water supplies are in order, and record the par- 
ticulars of such tests. 

(c) Promptly remedy any defect revealed by such tests. 

Fireproof Mill Sprinklered. 

Calculation of Total 

Schedule Premium. Premium. 

£ £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

9,950 at 2/6 net 12 8 9 

37,000 at 7/6 138 15 

13,900 at 8/- 55 12 

6,000 at 9/- 27 

600 at 10/6 3 3 

21,250 at 11/6 122 3 9 

10,000 at 12/6 62 10 

1,000 at 36/- 18 

300 at 46/- 6 18 

£100,000 434 1 9 

Less 60 per cent, on gross premium 
for sprinklers and appliances. 

Ordinary installation 260 9 

173 12 9 

186 1 6 
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Calculation of Total 

Schedule Premium. Premium. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Less 65 per cent, on gross premium 
for sprinklers and appliances. 

Standard B installation 282 3 1 

151 18 8 

164 7 5 

*Less 70 per cent, on gross premium 
for sprinklers and appliances, 
having regard to note below. • ^ 

Standard A installation 299 5 5 

134 16 4 

147 5 1 



* In applying the 70 per cent, discount, the machinery and stock 
items in the schedule rated at 7s. 6d. per cent, gross are charged 
up at 2s. 6d. per cent, this being the minimum net rate for con- 
tents. 



Fireproof Mill Not Sprinklered. 

Calculation of Total 

Schedule Premium. Premium. 

£ £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

9,950 at 2/6 net 12 8 9 

900 at 10/6 4 14 6 

36,700 at 15/- 275 5 

13,500 at 15/6 104 12 6 

6,000 at 16/6 49 10 

21,250 at 19/- 201 17 6 

10,000 at 20/- 100 

1,000 at 36/- 18 

300 at 46/- 6 18 

400 at 11/- 2 4 



£100,000 763 1 6 

Less 10 per cent, for extinguishing 
appUances 76 6 3 



686 15 3 



699 4 

The saving thus effected by the adoption of sprinklers on a fire- 
proof cotton mill insured for £100,000 is : — 

£ s. d. 

Premium not sprinklered 699 4 

Premium sprinklered standard A 147 5 1 

Saving effected £551 18 11 
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NON-FIREPROOF COTTON MILL INSURANCE SCHEDULE. 

£45,000. 

Summary. 

Freehold — £ £ 

Buildings 10,060 

Buildings and gearing 1,830 

Gearing 1,200 

Engines 325 

Boilers 250 

13,665 

Contents — 

Machinery 23,330 

Stock 8,005 

31,335 

Total £45,000 

Memo. — Each of the items on the machinery and the stock 
marked "A" is declared to be separately but similarly subject to 
average, and the items marked " B " are declared to cover the 
building and millwright's work (as described in columns 1 and 
2) in one sum. 

The aforesaid buildings form part of the insured's premises 

known as in 

which spinning of lower counts than 80 hanks to the pound is allowed. 
Subject to the attached warranties, except as stated, and more fully 
described in the said plan and the report thereof. 

There are kept or situate on the aforesaid premises the following 
appliances for the extinction of fire, viz., steam pump with plugs 
attached, plugs in yard and on each landing of the staircase and 
outside fire escapes, with water always available from public or 
other sources, and hose sufficient to command the premises, buckets 
always kept filled with water (having not less than six on each 
floor of the sprinkler fitted buildings aftermentioned), and extincteurs 
fuUy charged distributed. In addition, the buildings Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 4a (fireproof cellars excepted), 4b, 5 (fireproof engines house ex- 
cepted), 7, and 7a on plan, are fitted with the " Grinnell " automatic 
sprinklers and fire alarm, having as a primary water supply a 6in. 
connection with the town's main, and as a secondary supply a 5in. 
connection with a tank (always kept full of water) having a capacity 
of 7,500 gallons, and its base at least 15ft. above the highest sprinkler 
on the premises. 

It is a condition of this insurance that the said automatic sprinklers 
and the ordinary fire-extinguishing appliances, together with their 
appurtenances and water supplies, be kept in thorough working 
order, and that steam be always available to drive said pump at an 
efficient pressure, during the currency of this insurance ; in considera- 
tion of which a discount of 60 per cent, is allowed off the premium 
on aJl items except those rated net. 
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Further, it is warranted, and the insured hereby undertake, in 
consideration of the discount allowed off the premium for the in- 
stallation of automatic sprinklers referred to in this policy, to : — 

(a) Every week make a test for the purpose of ascertaining 
that the alarm gong is in working order, and that the stop 
valves controlling the water supplies are fuUy open. 

(6) Every three months make a test for the purpose of ascer- 
taining that the water supplies are in order, and record 
the particulars of such tests. 

(c) Promptly remedy any defect revealed by such tests. 

Average Clause. — ^Whenever a sum insured is declared to be subject 
to average, if the property covered thereby shaU at the breaking 
out of any fire be collectively of greater value than such sum 
insured, then the insured shall be considered as being their own 
insurers for the difference and shall bear a rateable share of 
the loss accordingly. 

Non-fireproof Mill. 

Calculation of Schedule. 

Total 
Premium. 
£ £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

3,570 at 2/6 net 4 9 3 

1,720 at 7/6 6 9 

1,030 at 8/- 4 2 5 

3,930 at 10/6 20 12 8 

50 at 20/6 10 3 

800 at 36/- U 8 

33,700 at 40/- 674 

200 at 46/- 4 12 

£45,000 724 14 4 

Less 10 per cent, for appHances . . 72 9 5 

652 4 11 

656 14 2 

Less 60 per cent, on gross premium 
for sprinklers and appliances. 

Ordinary installation 434 16 7 

289 17 9 

294 7 

Less 65 per cent, on gross premium 
for sprinklers and appliances. 

Standard B installation 471 1 3 

253 13 1 

258 2 4 

Less 70 per cent, on gross premium 
for sprinklers and appliances. 

Standard A installation 507 6 

217 8 4 

221 17 7 
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The saving thus effected by the adoption of sprinklers on a non- 
fireproof mill insured for £45,000 is : — 

£ s. d. 

Ordinary installation 362 7 2 per annum. 

Standard B installation 398 11 10 „ „ 

Standard A installation 434 16 7 „ „ 

Note re Agency Commission. 

It has practically resolved itself into a custom for the spinner 
to act as his own agent and thus obtain the benefit of the agency 
commission of 10 per cent, off the schedule premium after all other 
allowances have been deducted. 

In considering the saving effected it is necessary to ascertain the 
cost of equipping a fireproof mill with automatic sprinklers. There 
are, however, great variations in cost in consequence of the different 
circumstances affecting the building of sprinkler tower, service 
pipes, &c., which must be taken into consideration, and these make 
a calculation more difficult. Being directly interested in four fire- 
proof cotton mills which have recently been equipped with automatic 
sprinklers I estimate their total cost to be about £2,000 for a mill of 
100,000 spindles, or £20 per 1,000 spindles. The saving of premium 
would thus be, on the above schedule : — 

Fireproof miU £551 18 11 = £5 10 5 per 1,000 spindles. 

Non-fireproof mill .... £434 16 7 = £9 13 3 „ „ 

While obtaining perfect security against fire and the consequent 
inevitable loss and disorganisation of business which no amount 
of insurance could possibly reinstate, it will be seen that the saving 
effected would in four years defray the whole cost of the sprinkler 
installation. 

When sprinklers were first introduced to our cotton mill owners, 
there was prejudice on the part of spinners concerning the life and 
efficiency of the sprinklers, and doubts were also felt as to the continu- 
ances of satisfactory discounts by the fire offices. In order to meet 
this doubt the sprinkler makers offered to equip the mills by accepting 
in payment the annual saving effected in the premium until the whole 
cost had been Hquidated, and many of our spinners availed them- 
selves of the financial facilities thus offered. 

I beg to submit report and balance-sheet of the Bolton Cotton 
Trade Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Ltd., for the year ending 
June 24th, 1908. 

The company insures approximately 180 risks, made up as 
follows : — 

Non-fireproof cotton spinning and doubling mills, weaving 
factories, one engineering works, and one machine- 
making works sprinklered 130 

Fireproof cotton spinning mills and one printing and 
publishing works sprinklered 50 

180 
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THE BOLTON COTTON TRADE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, LTD. 

Thirty-second Annual Meeting of Shareholdeks, 
July 29th, 1908. 

The directors have to report to the shareholders at this, the 
thirty-second annual meeting of the Company, that the premiums 
received for the year ending June 24th, 1908, have amounted 
to £16,754 19 5 

And there has been received for interest on invest- 
ments and bank interest, the sum of 7,775 13 

£24,530 12 5 
The losses by fire and expenses of 

settlement amount to £9,917 11 11 

Working charges, including direc- 
tors' remuneration 1,145 18 5 

And Income Tax 400 5 

'11,463 15 4 

Leaving the sum of £13,066 17 1 

to be added to the reserve fund, which fund (after paying out the 
share of a member who retired from the Company on June 24th, 

1907, in accordance with the Articles of Association) amounted on 
June 24th, 1908, to the sum of £185,718. 15s. 3d., exclusive of the 
deposit of £1 per share paid on 12,481 shares. 

The directors recommend that a sura of £8,815. 6s. lid., equal 
to 5 per cent, of the amount of the reserve fund (after paying out 
the share of a member who retired from the Company on June 24th, 

1908, in accordance with the Articles of Association), be divided 
amongst the members in the proportion of their several shares of such 
fund, reducing the amount of the. fund to £167,491. lis. 9d. 

The balaaice-sheet is appended hereto, and has been audited by 
Messrs. Wolfenden & Naylor, the Company's auditors, who are re- 
commended for re-election. 

The directors retiring by rotation are J. P. Haslam, Peter C. 
Marsden, and A. H. Dixon, Esquires, who are eligible for re-election. 

On behalf of the directors, 

JOHN HARWOOD, Chairman, 
P. & J. KEVAN, Secretaries. 
12, Acresfield, Bolton, 

July 29th, 1908. 



BALANCE SHEET OF THE BOLTON COTTON TRADE 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

June 24th, 1908. 
Capital Account. 
Dr. £ s. d. 

1908. June 24.— To Balance carried down £12,481 
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Cr. £ s. d. 

1907. June 24.— By 10,937 Shares of £50 each, £1 paid 10,937 

1908. „ 24. — „ 1,544 Shares issued, £1 per share 

paid 1,544 

£12,481 
1908. June 24.— By Balance brought down £12,481 

Revenue Account. 

Dr. £ s. d. 

1908. June 24.— To Fire losses 9,815 2 10 

„ „ „ Expenses of settlement 102 9 1 

,, „ „ General charges and expenses . . 845 18 5 

,, „ ,, Income tax 400 5 

,, „ „ Directors' remuneration 300 

11,463 15 4 
„ „ „ Balance carried to reserve fund 13,066 17 1 

£24,530 12 5 
Cr. £ s. d. 

1908. June 24.— By Premiums 16,754 19 5 

„ „ ,, Interest on investments and bank 

interest 7,775 13 

£24,530 12 5 

General Balance at June 24th, 1908. 

Assets. £ s. d. 

Loans on mortgage and debentures, and interest . . £199,653 2 2 

Liabilities. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Capital account 12,481 

Reserve fund, per last year's account . . 184,204 17 8 
Deduct dividend paid 

July 31st, 1907 . . £9,086 19 
And amount to credit 
of member retired 
June 24th, 1907 . . 2,466 6 

11,552 19 6 

172,651 18 2 
Add this year's balance as above 13,066 17 1 

185,718 15 3 

Owing to bankers 1,453 6 11 

£199,653 2 2 
Examined and found correct, July 13th, 1908, 

WOLFENDEN & NAYLOR, Accountants. 



JOHN HARWOOD, ) j.. , 
J. P. HASLAM, 1 Directors. 
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The following report and statement of accounts of the Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, United States of 
America, will no doubt be of interest to those delegates interested in 
mill insurance. 

The Company is one of the larger of the mutual companies there, 
though there are some in Providence that are both larger and older. 
Although the insurance of each mill is placed through one company, 
the risk is largely distributed through this company to other mutual 
fire insurance companies. The inspection and appraisement of the 
various manufacturing plants are done by a bureau, which is supported 
jointly by the different insurance companies. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE MEMBERS OF 

THE BOSTON MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL FIRE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The fifty-eighth annual report is now submitted. The year 
1908 ended with a very satisfactory gain in membership, in number 
of risks written, in amount at risk, in premium receipts, and what is 
still more satisfactory, with a large reduction in the ratio of fire loss 
to value of property covered by our policies. The excellent results 
obtained are due in a large measure to the co-operation of our members 
in not only removing unnecessary hazards, but also in providing 
adequate protection to take care of those hazards which are un- 
avoidable. 

There has been an increase in our membership list during the 
year of seventy (70), making the present number of members one 
thousand four hundred and four (1,404). The new risks written 
number eighty-two (82). Forty-five (45) have been dropped per- 
manently, or for a time, for what were deemed sufficient causes ; 
seven (7) have been withdrawn, making a net gain of thirty (30), in 
risks written. The classification of the new risks written is as follows : 
cotton mills, 19 ; silk, 7 ; worsted and woollen mills, 7 ; metal 
workers, 32 ; rubber miUs, 6 ; paper mills, 4 ; miscellaneous, 7. 
The policy of the Company during the year has been to confine its 
insurance wholly to certain classes of manufacturing, the hazards 
of which its officers and inspectors are famiUar with. 

The experience of the mutual companies during the year 1907, when 
the losses, due to defective methods of belting, amounted in a few of 
our older mUls to over six hundred thousand dollars ($600,000), 
demonstrated the need of improving the conditions about same. 
After our engineers had made a careful study of the conditions about 
these beltways, it was decided to recommend that incombustible 
partitions be erected about the same ; the enclosures to be as spacious 
and to be as well lighted as was feasible under the conditions. The 
reports and plans of our engineers have been submitted to the owners, 
with the result that many such enclosures have been completed ; some 
are in progress, and others are promised as soon as conditions will 
allow. It gives us pleasure to state that in all cases where the en- 
closures have been completed, the improvement is evident and the 
management are more than satisfied with the same. It is expected 
that when all these enclosures are completed one of the most serious 
hazards connected with our older mills will have been removed. 
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In submitting the statement below, attention is called to the 
exceedingly small average loss ratio for the past twelve years, or 
since complete automatic sprinkler protection was the condition in 
our manufacturing plants. This ratio is three and ninety-nine- 
hundredths (3-99) cents per hundred dollars of property insured. 
It will also be noted that the average yearly cost of insurance to 
our members during this period has been only seven and sixty-one- 
hundredths (7-60) cents per hundred dollars insured. 

Statement, January 1st, 1909. 

Amount at risk December 31st, 1908 $275,072,082-00 

Dividend January 1st, 1909 95 per cent. 

Average dividend, 12 months to January 1st, 

1909 90-97 per cent. 

Risks written, January 1st, 1897, to January 1st, 

1909— twelve years 2,284,640,845-00 

Fire losses incurred during this period (partly 

estimated for December, 1908) 913,355-72 

Average loss per hundred doUars of risk written 3-99 cents. 

Average dividend, January 1st, 1897, to January 1st, 

1909 — twelve years 89-90 per cent. 

Annual cost of insurance on policies terminated in 

this period per hundred dollars, average 7-60 cents. 

Average dividend from date of organisation in 1850 

to January 1st, 1909 80 -80 per cent. 

Annual cost of insurance from date of organisation 

in 1850 to January 1st, 1909, average 15-20 cents. 

Losses. 

During the year no serious loss has occurred, with the result that 
the loss ratio is the smallest of any year but one since the Company 
was organised. This loss ratio was one and seventy-three-hundredths 
(1-73) cents per hundred dollars insured. The total loss from fire 
and from sprinkler leakage amounts to forty-nine thousand three 
hundred and twelve dollars and eighty-four cents ($49,312-84). 
With the many improvements already completed and those now being 
made in our risks, it is probable that before long this result will not 
be considered a phenomenal one. 

The total number of claims for losses reported during 

the past year was 364 

The total amount of fire loss was, 274 claims $43,736-12 

Largest claim 9,734-23 

Smallest claim 2-15 

Average loss per claim 159 • 62 

Sprinkler leakage or damage, 90 claims 5,576-72 

Largest claim 1,247-93 

Smallest claim 1-03 

Average per claim 61-96 
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Our chief adjuster, Mr. C. H. Phinney, reports that he has ad- 
justed for all the mutual companies' losses as follows : — 

359 Fire losses amounting to $365,114 

14 Use and occupancy losses amounting to . . 10,467 

112 Sprinkler losses amoimting to 40,049 

Total $415,630 

the ratio of loss to value being two and twenty-eight-hundredths 
(2-28) cents per hundred dollars of insurance. 

During the year six hundred and fifty-three fires have been 
reported, the loss in two hundred and ninety-four being so small 
that no claim was made. Below is given a classification of the different 
causes of these fires. Picker fires as usual lead in number, but the 
amount of loss in such fires is, as a rule, very small. 

Classification of Losses. 

Fires reported 653 

Sprinkler leakage reported 140 

Causes of fires, pickers 201 

Friction in machinery 81 

Friction in belts 13 

Matches 32 

Electric apparatus 25 

Stoves 8 

Spontaneous combustion _ 58 

Plumbers' torches 4 

Friction in fans 17 

Hot bearings 25 

Hot metal 9 

Steam pipes 8 

Lamps and lanterns 7 

Sparks, cupolas, chimney, &c 22 

Sparks, locomotives 9 

Defective flues 13 

Sparks, singeing 5 

D5mamite 1 

Lightning 20 

Exposure 3 

Chlorates, soda and potassium 5 

Smoking 3 

Gas jets 6 

Hot ashes 7 

Oil, ingition 7 

Sun's rays 1 

Fireworlffi 1 

Incendiary 6 

Unknown 56 

From the treasurer's report which follows it will be noted that 
there has been a gain during the year in amount at risk of fourteen 
millions and sixty-six thousand six hundred and seventy-one dollar.:. 
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($14,066,671), and in premium receipts of ninety-eight thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-six dollars and fifty-four cents ($98,876 •54). 

The subsequent table gives in detail a complete statement of the 
progress of the Company year by year for fifty-eight years, or during 
the full life of the Company. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. P. GRAY, President. 
Boston, February 4th, 1909. 

Treasurer's Report for the Year Ending December 
31sT, 1908. 

Amount at risk December 31st, 1908 $275,072,082-00 

Amount at risk December 31st, 1907 261,005,411 -00 



Gain for year 1908 14,066,671-00 

Net Premiums received during the year .... $2,047,464-34 

Interest received 77,526-68 

Profit on sale of bonds 1,857 • 09 



Total Income for the year $2,126,848-11 



Fire Losses incurred during the year $ 43,736- 12 

Loss from leakage of Automatic Sprinklers . . 5,576-72 

Dividends or Premium returned 1,775,663-74 

ASSETS. 
Bonds and Notes at Market Value (as per list 

on opposite page) . . ■: $ 1,977,540-00 

(The foregoing bonds and notes stand , 
charged on the books of the Com- 
pany at $1,956,808-31) 

Cash in of&ce and banks (National Union Bank, 

and State Street Trust Co. of Boston) $ 58,765 - 76 

Premiums in process of collection 7,936-34 

Interest accrued, not yet due 28,595-01 95,297- U 



LIABILITIES. 



$ 2,072,837-11 



Unearned Premiums on outstanding risks . . $1,028,412-07 

Losses in process of adjustment 5,162-01 

Taxes accrued, not yet due 7,518-46 1,041,092.54 



1,031,744-57 

Cash Assets as above stated (gross) $2,072,837-11 

Less Taxes and Unpaid Losses ' 12,680-47 $ 2,060,156-64 



Obligation to meet Assessments 10,284,120- 6(i 



12,344,277-29 



Unearned premiums only become due after notice of cancellation 
of policies and are even then deferred claims until all losses shall have 
been paid. 
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France. 



The Cotton Mill Fire Insurance Company. 



Report prepared by Mr. CHARLES RENARD, member of the 
French Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufac- 
turers' Associations . 



Since the fifth International Cotton Congress the French local 
Associations have continued to study the subject of Cotton Mill Fire 
Insurance, which seems to become more and more interesting. We 
take the liberty of recapitulating the different points of view which we 
have considered in order to arrive at a complete solution of this 
problem. 

A. — The Statistical Point or View. 

The latest French statistical tabulations which are known to us 
show the profitable working of the Insurance Companies, and 
confirm the idea which we have of creating at some future time 
a Mutual Cotton Mill Insurance Company, which, moreover, will 
have the advantage of saving the outlay of commission to a very 
large number of agents and sub-agents. It is interesting to give a 
summary of the latest statistics. 

The percentage of losses in proportion to the premiums paid in 
1907 is shown in Table I., which has been taken from the 
" Insurance Argus." 

We see that the payment of indemnity does not reach every year 
even half the amount of the premium paid, and the average of 
losses works out to 53"28 per cent, of the premiums. (See Table II.) 

Where does the balance go to ? One-quarter of the premiums is 
taken up by the commission to the countless number of agents and 
sub-agents which our Mutual Company would save (25'99 per cent., 
according to Table II.). This high commission has not prevented the 
companies from distributing 11'04 per cent, profits to the share- 
holders. In our Mutual Company these profits would belong to those 
who have insured in the company. It is, moreover, understood that 
the general expenses, amounting to 9-69 per cent., will be less in a 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. (In the Mutual Textile Accident 
Insurance Company these expenses come to only 8 per cent. , and the 
very large number of minor accidents require considerably more 
handling than would be necessary in a Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany.) 
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TABLE II. 





Net amount 
of premium 


General 

expenses 


■sit a 

li! 


Proportion of 
net premium 


3 
i2 




Insurance 
Companies 


Losses 


1 

a 

o 
U 


S a 




Generale . . 

Plienix 

Kationale .. 

Union 

Soleil 

France 

Urbaine 
Providence 

Nord 

Aigle 

Paternelle . . 
Confiance .. 
AbeiUe .... 

Monde 

Tonciere . . 
Metropolo . . 
Remoise . . 
Union Gen. 
du Nord . . 


12,109,653 

11,832,028 

9,872,684 

19,689,703 

13,222,106 

7,713,032 

11,599,626 

4,755,333 

3,972,752 

6,717,919 

7,713,461 

5,152,707 

6,382,346 

4,090,834 

5,135,541 

4,914,285 

155,588 

353,271 


1,292,803 

1,256,456 

1,018,102 

1,755,647 

833,956 

757,270 

1,138,355 

536,925 

494,852 

423,981 

930,749 

539,836 

457,692 

580,292 

597,910 

342,106 

52,435 

98,539 


% 

10-67 

10-62 

10-31 

8-92 

6-30 

9-82 

9-81 

11-29 

12-46 

6-31 

12-07 

10-47 

7-17 

14-18 

11-64 

6-96 

33-70 

27-89 


% 
57-12 
45-96 
50-47 
57-60 
54-85 
56-37 
55-02 
58-44 
46-04 
54-88 
43-30 
48-59 
57-72 
56-64 
46-25 
57-29 
20-02 

31-96 


% 

21-79 
23-38 
21-47 
26-42 
25-50 
24-71 
24-20 
25-12 
33-51 
25-43 
31-14 
31-15 
26-79 
28-65 
28-80 
34-52 
5-44 

20-56 


% 

10-87 

10-62 

10-31f 

8-92 

6-30' 

9-82 

9-81' 

10-29 

12-46 

6-31 

12-07 

10-47 

7-17 

14-18 

11-64 

6-96 

33-70 

27-89 


% 
89-58 
79-96 
82-25 
92-94 
86-65 
90-90 
89-03 
94-85 
92-01 
86-62 
86-51 
90-21 
91-68 
99-47 
86-69 
98-77 
59-16 

80-41 


% 

10-42 

20-04 

17-75 

7-06 

13-35 

9-10 

10-97 

5-45 

7-99 

13-38 

13-49 

9-79 

8-32 

0-53 

13-31 

1-23 

40-84 

19-59 




135,382,869 


13,107,906 


9-69 


53-28 


25-99 


9-69 


88-96 


11-04 




Averages 



The second table, which we have published above, is sufficiently 
clear to not require any further explanations, and must be looked upon 
as highly encouraging for those who wish to entertain the idea of 
creating a Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 



B.. — From a Legislative Point of View. 

We have already on previous occasions referred to an important 
Bill before the French Parliament, on which the wording of fire 
insurance policies was depending, and which would consequently have 
considerable influence on the future of the fire insurance companies, 
whilst in other countries, as, for instance, in Germany, laws regulat- 
ing the fire insurances are already in existence. 

The French Bill did not come up for discussion in Parliament. 
I am afraid the Bill will not be dealt with before the end of 1910, and 
will lapse, but the Government is sure to take this question up again. 
It is said that the insurance companies with fixed amounts of pre- 
miums have been partly instrumental in causing this delay, which we 
regret so much. The public is at present engaged with one of the 
principal points at issue of this scheme, and it will be wise for the 
local Cotton Associations to study this question, as its solution will 
not alone have an influence on the working and the rates of a 
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French Mutual Insurance Company, which may be formed, but also 
on the faculty of re-insuringf with groups in various countries. 

Will the law decide that the insurer (Mutual or fixed premium 
companies) will have to pay for goods stolen at a fire? Will it pre- 
sume that they have been burnt ; if so, it would mean that they must 
be paid for by the fire insurance company; or, if stolen, it might 
mean a loss to the insured party. 

The wording of the Bill says that the insurer must prove that the 
disappearance of any article is the result of theft ; in other words, that 
the insurer will be responsible unless he can prove that the goods 
have been stolen. It is natural 'to suppose, unless other evidence is 
brought forward, that the goods have been lost in consequence of the 
fire. 

It will be open for the insurer to prove the evidence of theft, 
but in most cases it will be impossible to do so, as he is not present 
at the fire. This system will, in many cases, have the effect of 
transforming fire insurance companies into insurance companies 
against theft. It might be conducive to considerable frauds, neverthe- 
less the authors of the Bill are so determined to protect the insured 
party that they will not allow any modification of this point. They 
insist upon the answer to the following : — 

(1) " Did the goods exist at the time of the fire?" 

It is for the insured party to prove this and the value of the 
goods. 

(2) " Have the goods disappeared in consequence of the fire 
or through theft?" 

A fire is presupposed as the cause of the disappearance, and it is 
for the insurer to prove the theft. 

The necessity of this double evidence is clearly shown in the 
preamble of the Bill. 

It must be well understood that in accordance with the general 
principles of law the insured can only claim for goods, if he can prove 
their existence before the fire took place. 

However serious such a rule might prove to a Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, and however difficult it might be when dealing 
with re-insurances, the industrial groups have so far not thought 
it their duty to propose a change, as it is evidently a guarantee fur- 
nished to the industry against the present insurance companies with 
fixed premiums. 

On the other hand, it is evident that this will be a justification 
for an increase in the rates of the premium, and a complication for 
the establishment of international mutual companies in those coun- 
tries which do not possess such a clause, as they might consider the 
French risks greater than their own. 

It must also be observed that the French scheme eliminates the 
insurance of fire caused by cataclisms and earthquakes. It would, 
therefore, not be possible for an International Insurance Federation 
to include this kind of risk, and this would be quite justified, as the 
industries in the various countries are not to the same extent subject 
to such risks. 
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We do not wish to enter further into the French scheme, of which 
the principal advantage would be the overcoming of the frequently 
occurring and often serious forfeiture which the present companies 
are often endeavouring to enforce. The Law Courts, however, have 
begun to deal severely with such cases. 

C. — The Practical Point of View. 

All the French mutual companies must create a fund out of the 
ordinary levies and a guarantee fund out of special levies. The 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies will, therefore, have to comply 
with this regulation regarding the two kinds of funds. 

The fund created by the levies would have to be based on the 
tariff of the French companies with a fixed premium, as already 
pomted out in our previous reports. 

The guarantee fund would be twice the amount of the other fund, 
but only part of this would require to be called in. 

But with this simple machinery, as copied from the existing 
Mutual Accident Insurance Companies, which have never very great 
losses, the Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, which are subject to 
very great losses, would not inspire great confidence. There would 
be some probable members who believe that there will be no indem- 
nity for them in case of fire ; others will be afraid of too frequent 
calls on the guarantee fund. It will, therefore, be necessary to 
avoid as much as possible any intricacy in the management, to 
endeavour to overcome these difficulties by increasing the guarantee, 
and thus strengthening ourselves against hazardous risks. 

An additional measure of first importance would be not to dis- 
tribute the profits at the end of each year, but to carry them forward 
during a number of years to a reserve where they will be kept in case 
of special demands that are made on the company. The profits 
would lie idle for a number of years before their distribution would 
take place. 

The guarantees which we would offer to our clients would conse- 
quently be : — 

(1) The guarantee fund. 

(2) Re-insurances. 

(3) The reserves, created by the profits of several years. 

(4) The capital of the company (on the plan adopted by the 
Bolton Mutual Company) would immediately be reconstituted by 
the first profits if one should ever touch them. Before the com- 
pany begins operations the capital should be subscribed in pro- 
portion to the risk of each member. The constitution of such a 
capital would present the following three advantages : — 

(a) In case of very serious and exceptional losses at the very 
beginning, the guarantee fund would not be too heavily taxed. 

(b) It would permit the members at the beginning, if they 
have still some policies running in other companies, to continue 
them, but by their subscription to the funds of the company a 
definite adhesion, although it refers only to the future, would be 
given. 
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(c) It would facilitate the question of re-insurance, as it 

would influence the insurance companies by establishing a 

greater confidence in our financial standing. 

In France one-quarter of the capital subscribed must be paid in, 
whilst in England only £l need be actually paid. 

The funds would be paid by the first subscribers in proportion to 
their risks. The payment (a quarter of the subscription) could be 
equal to one year's premium, and the company would be constituted 
as soon as the subscriptions reached the amount of 750,000 francs 

{;^30,000). 

During a certain number of years the new members would be 
obliged to acquire, in proportion, shares of the society already sub- 
scribed by others, who would be thus reimbursed ; the shares to be 
sold would be determined by drawing lots. Interest at a satisfactory 
rate, that would grow according to the profits, would have to be 
assigned to the funds of the company. 

The profits, after payment of this interest, and after creating the 
reserves, would be ultimately returned in proportion to the risks to 
the accounts of all those who, for a certain period, have not had 
serious fires. 

The practical work to be done consists in finding out : — 

(1) The extent of the probable members. 

(2) The re-insurances of four-fifths of the risks at a profit- 
able rate (on the basis of a contract for re-insurance). 

Re-insurances. 

You will excuse me if I do not enter here into details^ as with 
firm proposals we have every right to expect that as soon as we adopt 
the present French tariff we shall find a sufficient cover for re- 
insurance with companies who will offer us first-class security. We 
shall have an important amount refunded to us for commission, which 
will mean the first profit for the Mutual Company, that will increase 
the amount of the capital instead of being diverted into the hands of 
intermediaries and agents of the companies with fixed premiums. 

D. — Final Remarks. 
Such is the working of a company which the French group would 
accept in principle. We have studied the problem more than what 
we have outlined in this short paper, and, if need be, we could submit 
statutes and a model contract, of which we have prepared a draft. 
What we have to find out next is the number of members who would 
join us, and for this purpose we are making the necessary enquiries. 
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The Fire Insurance of German Cotton Mills 
from 1901 to 1907. 



Paper prepared by Mr. C. 0. LANGEN, M.-Gladbach, President of 
the RhenisJp-Westphalian Master Cotton Spinners' Association. 



The statistical tabulations given in this paper are a continuation 
of those in my report to the fifth International Cotton Congress, held at 
Paris, June, 1908, entitled " The Fire Insurance of Gerrnan Cotton 
Mills from 1901 to 1906." These tables have the figures added for 
1907, and give additional information on several points ; in some 
cases they show modifications which have become necessary owing to 
additional returns for those years having come to band after pub- 
lication of my first report. I am indebted to the five German spinners' 
associations for the kind assistance they have rendered me in collecting 
the statistical material, and it is owing to their activity that a much 
larger nimiber of the enquiry sheets Jor 1907 has been returned to 
me with the necessary information. 

For the year 1907 the detaUs of 272 cotton spinning mills have 
been collected ; they represent a spindleage of 7,873,358. Considering 
the total number of spinning spindles in Germany, which bas been 
calculated by the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' 
and Manufacturers' Associations to be 9,592,855, the figures given 
here for 1907 refer to 82-07 per cent, of the whole of the German 
cotton spinning industry. 

From table I. it wiU be seen in which districts the miUs are situated 
which have replied to the enquiry. 

As regards the manner of tabulating and grov/ping the final results, 
I have foUowed the same lines as adopted previously^ 

In order to examine the effect of the sprinklers and to ascertain 
what progress has been made as regards new installations, I have 
adopted the following three principal classes : — 

I. Spinning mills with complete sprinkler installation. 
II. Spinning mills with partial sprinkler installation. 
III. Spinning mUls without any sprinkler installation. 

I have, however, refrained from dividing this time these' three 
classes into two headings : {a) With wooden ceilings, and (b) with 
massive ceilings. The reason for this change is because these en- 
quiries are very difficult to answer, and as the statistical result obtained 
by the replies to the questions of massive or wooden ceilings might 
be open to doubt, I have preferred to omit them altogether. 
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With this exception I give in the following all the tables based 
on the same principle as before and I have also observed the same 
division and sub-headings as previously. I state the figures for 
1907 and repeat at the same time the figures for 1901 to 1906 ; these 
are, as already mentioned, slightly different from those previously 
published, which is due to further investigation of the old material 
supplied and to the additional statistical returns which have come to 
hand since then ; for instance, the number of spindles which have 
sent replies to the statistics has been increased by more or less one 
million spindles. 

In tables II. to V. will be found the principal result, in actual 
figures, of the statistics according to the number of spinning mills 
and spindles, insurance amount, premium and indemnity. 

If we use the final statistical results of these tables for the purpose 
of ascertaining the risk of fire of the entire cotton spinning industry we 
arrive at the following. We find that in the four-fifths of the German 
cotton industry, represented in these statistics, there have been 
altogether 153 fires, resulting in a loss of M. 5,695,187, according to 
indemnity paid. The mills which have sent returns to the statistics 
are equal to 82 • 07 per cent, of all the German cotton mills ; they 
represent 1,727 separate yearly risks and an insurance value of 
M. 2,765,809,035. We have, therefore, for the seven years, 8-86 
fires per 100 mills, or 1-27 fires per annum. Each fire shows, on an 
average, a loss of M. 37,223, and the yearly loss on every M. 1,000 
insured value comes to M. 2,059. 

More important than this summary of the fires is a tabulation 
of the individual fires according to indemnity paid and divided into 
the three main classes. Table VI. shows these details. 

If we examine in this table the figures given in column four, 
first solely as to the amount of loss, without having regard to the 
columns one to three, we arrive at once at the important insurance 
rule, that the large number of small fires do not enter into considera- 
tion when ascertaining the risk of fire for an industry ; the principal 
items for arriving at this answer are the number and extent of large 
fires of that industry. 

Nearly one-third of all the fires (45 out of 153) have not reached 
a loss of M. 1,000 — their total hardly enters into consideration when 
dealing with the total losses of the industry, being not even one-half 
per cent, of this. The fires resulting in losses of less than M. 10,000 
amount to exactly two-thirds of all fires (102 out of 153) ; the in- 
demnity paid for these 102 fires does not come even to one-twentieth of 
the total losses in the industry (exact percentage is 4-4). On the other 
hand, the two very large fires, resulting in a loss of more than half-a- 
million marks constitute more than one-third of the total loss paid 
to the industry (33-5 per cent.) ; if we add to these the next group 
(losses of M. 200,000 to 500,000), in which we have five fires, we get 
an indemnity for these seven fires of nearly two-thirds of the total 
indemnity paid to the cotton spinning industry (63-9 per cent.). 
If we group the eleven fires of over M. 100,000 together, we get to 
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nearly three-fourths (74-4 per cent.) of the total losses, although 
their number is only one-fourteenth of all the fires which have taken 
place in the cotton spinning industry. 

We arrive, therefore, at the following conclusions after considering 
the statistical tables for the period of the seven years, 1901 to 1907. 
The loss of high values and consequently the payment of heavy 
indemnities by the insurance companies is dependent on the existence 
of large individual fires, whilst even a great number of small fires 
hardly influences the losses. From the point of insurance companies 
and also from that of a political economist, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to suppress, if possible, the risks of large fires, especially of 
total losses. 

The statistical table of fires shows how this aim can be, and is, 
obtained under present conditions. From the division of the individual 
fires into three main classes, we see at once that the large fires have 
taken place exclusively in mills which had no sprinkler installation 
at aU, whilst in miUs with complete sprinkler installations the largest 
fire came to only M. 28,000, and in mills with partial sprinkler instal- 
lation the heaviest loss was M. 35,754. 

Table VII. shows the difference in detail for sprinklered mills and 
non-sprinklered mills. 

According to this table we find that as many fires have taken place 
in the protected two classes as in the unprotected class, but the amounts 
of losses caused by fire in these two protected classes against the non- 
protected one are very different indeed, the latter being on an average 
considerably higher. This is quite natural because the installation 
can, of course, not prevent a fire from breaking out, but once it has 
started the sprinklers act automatically, and by extinguishing the 
fire quickly they keep the loss ratio low. 

The calculation of the proportion of the insurance value to the 
indemnity paid during each year — see Table VIII. — shows also that 
the average loss in the sprinklered mills during the seven years in pro- 
portion to the insured value has been subject only to slight variations, 
whilst in non-protected mills the greatest differences from year to 
year exist ; this is entirely due to the existence of large fires during the 
years with heavy losses. 

I have investigated closely in my last year's report the question 
of the premiums in relation to the fire statistics, and as to the course 
the premiums have taken during the period under consideration. For 
this reason I do not think it necessary to enter now into these details ; 
it wiU suffice to state in Tables IX. and X. the summary of the average 
premium per thousand of insured value and the ratio of the loss to the 
insured value for each of the seven years. 

Table IX. shows that the average premiums for both sprinkler 
classes have been reduced in the course of seven years, whilst no con- 
clusions can be drawn from the third class, the unprotected mills, which 
have maintained more or less the same rate. As I have mentioned in 
my last year's report, many influences have been brought to bear on 
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this class, which are not traceable from the summary given. The 
insurance companies endeavour to increase the premium for unpro- 
tected property ; but, on the other hand, we have constantly structural 
improvements ; furthermore, the circle of those making the returns 
changes, some of the mills which have belonged at one time to the un- 
protected class are now partly or entirely sprinklered ; there are also 
considerable differences, due to laws and historical developments, 
in various parts of the German Empire. I have tried in my last 
year's table, by eUminating as far as possible these different influences, 
to ascertain the effect of the new tariff on the premiums. 

Table X. shows that the proportion of the losses to the premium 
paid is still a very different one from what it ought to be. Whilst 
the insurance companies pay out of every M. 100 premium received : — 

Marks 

67 . 52 for losses in unprotected mills, 

13. 12 for losses in partially sprinklered mills, 
5.55 for losses in entirely sprinklered mills, 

the premiums are as follows : — ' 

Marks. 

4.30 per thousand for unprotected mills, 
3.82 per thousand for partially sprinklered mills, 
3.39 per thousand for entirely sprinklered mills. 

In proportion to the unprotected class, the fuUy sprinklered 
concerns had only an advantage in premium of 21 '2 per cent, and the 
partly sprinklered mUls of 11 '2 per cent., whilst the insurance com- 
panies paid : — 

91*8 per cent, less indemnity on the entirely -sprinklered miUs, 
and 80 "6 per cent, less indemnity on the partly sprinklered mills. 

The request which I expressed at the conclusion of my last year's 
report to remove this apparent disproportion by allowing a higher 
rebate on sprinklered mills (thus causing a quicker adoption of 
sprinklers) has borne some slight fruit, as the Union of Private Fire 
Insurance Companies has increased their rebate for sprinklered miUs 
for all the uniform minimum risks from 40 to 50 per cent., and in all 
other risks from 30 to 40 per cent. This change was communicated 
to us by the Tariff Companies' Circular, dated 18th July, 1908. 

As my statistical data cover only the year 1907, one cannot yet 
ascertain what effect this increased rebate has had on the proportion 
of the premium to the insured value ; it also depends to be seen what 
impetus this higher rebate has had on the increase in the number of 
sprinklered miUs. From the remarks made on some of the enquiry 
forms received for the year 1907, it is evident that several spinning 
miUs are considering the question of erecting sprinkler installations 
and that others have already fitted them up. 

Table XL shows the development in the number of sprinklers 
during the years 1901 to 1907 ; it is evident from this table that 
their number has increased quite considerably in that period. We 
have an increase 
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in Alsace, in 18 concerns with 564,310 spindles, by 23,644 sprink- 
lers, equal to 262 • 8 per cent. ; 

in North-West Germany, in 23 concerns with 1,120,128 spindles, 
by 36,472 sprinklers, equal to 662-8 per cent. ; 

in South Germany, in 11 concerns with 591,874 spindles, by 
23,278 sprinklers, equal to 263-4 per cent. ; 

in Saxony and Silesia, in 3 concerns, by 2,306 sprinklers, equal 
to 19-9 per cent. 

Together, in 55 concerns with 2,249,874 spindles, by 85,689 
sprinklers, equal to 245-2 per cent. 

According to remarks made in the returns, the following additions 
in sprinklers are either contemplated or partly executed by the spinning 
mills which have sent me their particulars for 1907 : — 

Alsace 5 mills with 187,816 spindles. 

Rhenish-Westphalia.. 2 „ „ 104,388 „ 
South Germany 6 „ „ 481,212 „ 



Together 13 „ „ 773,216 „ 1 

To these figures must be added a new mill, erected in 1908 in 
Rhenish- Westphalia, which is sprinklered but has not supplied any 
statistical information. 

If we compare in the different years the insm-ance value pro- 
tected by sprinklers and that which has not been protected, we arrive 
at the following percentages : — 

Not protected Entirely or partly 

by sprinklers sprinklered 

1901 78-26 21-74 

1902 74-85 25-15 

1903 74-44 25-56 

1904 70-42 29-58 

1905 65-98 34-02 

1906 60-09 39-91 

1907 55-28 44-72 

In order to acquaint myself with the experience made with 
the various systems of sprinklers, I have asked questions in my 
circulars, the answers to which ought to be some guide as to the 
efficiency of the various sprinklers. 

From the replies of the partially or entirely sprinklered mills 
which represent 363 (223 + 140) yearly risks we learn the following : — 

Not one single mill was able to report that the sprinklers did 
not act when a fire occurred. 

There were reported 39 cases (by 22 different firms) where sprink- 
lers had extinguished the fire at the very outbreak, with the result 
that no claim for loss on the insurance company was necessary. 

The question as to how many sprinklers had opened without 
having been caused by a fire has been answered in the affirmative by 
23 firms, for a total of 65 sprinkler heads. The cause of the opening 
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of these 65 sprinklers has only been stated in very few of the returns. 
Judging by the fewness of the replies it seems to me that the reason 
for the opening of the sprinklers must in most cases be attributed 
to the faulty selection of the place for these sprinklers. One firm 
says that the sprinklers were situated over a heating machine and 
that in consequence of the heat the sprinklers opened ; another firm 
attributes the cause of the opening to the frost. Others have been 
opened by such accidents as the bursting of steam pipe or by careless 
dusting. According to the returns received, the sprinklers fitted 
in the German mills fulfil nearly all the requirements of the insurance 
companies ; only six of the firms out of 84 (partially and entirely 
sprinklered) have reported to me last year that their installations 
have not been approved of by the insurance companies. 

C. O. Langen. 
M iinchen-Gladbach , 

1st April, 1909. 



TABLE I. 

Number of spindles which have replied to the statistical enquiry for 

the year 1907. 

Alsace-Lorraine 1,476,134 

South Germany 2,548,319 

North- West Germany 2,498,197 

Saxony and Silesia 958,388 

Saxony (Vigogne Mills) 365,320 

Total 7,873,358 



TABLE II. 

Number of Spinning Mills and Spindles. 
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TABLE III. 

Insured amounts in marks. 
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Spinning Mills 


Spinning Mills 


Spinning Mills 
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Total 
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TABLE IV. 

Amount of Premium in Marks. 
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TABLE V. 
Number of Fires and Amount of Indemnity in Marks. 
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TABLE VI. 
Statistics of Fires according to Amount of Indemnity in Marks. 
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TABLE VII. 
Proportion of Fires and Indemnity to the Number of Yearly Risks and 

the Insured Value. 
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TABLE VIII. 
Indemnity on each 1,000 Marks of Insured Value amounts to 
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TABLE IX. 
Average Premium -per 1,000 of Insured Value. 
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TABLE X. 
Indemnity on each 100 Marks of Insurance Premium amounts to 
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4-11 


12-93 


11-87 


1902 


2-68 


0-83 


37-86 


28-78 


1903 





31-13 


186-00 


141-80 


1904 


Oil 


28-47 


98-66 


73-86 


1905 


5-64 


7-94 


61-09 


43-52 


1906 


11-17 


11-35 


42-82 


31-55 


1907 


5-61 


4-09 


27-64 


18-74 


1901-07 


5-55 


13-12 


67-52 


49-61 
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TABLE XI. 

Number of Sprinkler Installations. 





1901 


1902 


1903 


Spinning Mills 


3 

S 


CA 

B 


i2 

3 
c 

'u 

in 


i 


in 

.5 

a, 


CA 

U 
V 

a 

c 

1 


1 


W 

V 

a 
•ft 

03 


3 

a 

1 


A. Alsace — 

Class 1 
„ 2 


7 
2 


194,300 
145,728 


6,742 
2,255 


9 
4 


301.320 
186,180 


11,328 
3,413 


9 
4 


301,320 
186.180 


11,328 
6,299 


., 3 


9 
27 


340,028 
752,812 


8,997 


13 

24 


487,500 
635,650 


14.741 


13 
26 


487,500 
645,846 


16,627 


Total .... 


36 


1,092,840 


8,997 


37 


1,123,150 


14.741 


38 


1,133,346 


16,627 


B. North 

Germany — 
Class 1 
„ 2 


2 
5 


152,440 
124,700 


4,883 
620 


3 

5 


195,900 
124,700 


6.251 
696 


3 
6 


195,900 
144,328 


6,261 
816 


„ 3 


7 
43 


277,140 
1,091,324 


5,503 


8 
44 


320,600 
1,159,338 


6,947 


9 
45 


340,228 
1,188,210 


7.067 


Total 


50 


1,368,464 


6,503 


52 


1,479,938 


6.947 


54 


1,528,438 


7.067 


C. South 

Germany- 
Class 1 
,. 2 


5 
2 


237,856 
78,760 


8,793 
46 


5 

2 


237,856 
78,760 


8.793 
46 


6 
2 


268.704 
78.760 


9,772 
46 


., 3 


7 
62 


316,616 
2,194,753 


8.839 


7 
64 


316.616 
2,222,153 


8.839 


8 
66 


347.464 
2,260,553 


9,818 


Total .... 


69 


2,511,369 


8,839 


71 


2,538,769 


8,839 


74 


2.608.017 


9,818 


D. Saxony — 

Class 1 
., 2 


1 
4 


206,070 
202,703 


8,063 
3,501 


2 
4 


248,286 
202,703 


8,773 
3,501 


2 
4 


248.286 
202,703 


8,773 
3,601 


„ 3 


5 
31 


408,773 
724,125 


11,564 


6 
33 


450,989 

727,077 


12,274 


6 
35 


450,989 
746.125 


12,274 


Total .... 


36 


1,132,898 


11,564 


39 


1,178.066 


12,274 


41 


1.196.114 


12,274 


E. Saxony, 
Vigogne MIUb — 
Class 1 
„ 2 


1 


12,200 


"so 


1 


12,200 


"50 


"1 


l'2.200 


"50 


„ 3 


1 
19 


12,200 
195,239 


50 


1 
21 


12,200 
217,939 


60 


1 
25 


12,200 
238,464 


50 


Total .... 


20 


207,439 


50 


22 


230,139 


50 


26 


250,664 


60 


Total- 
Class 1 
„ 2 


15 
14 


790,660 
564,091 


28,481 
6,472 


19 
16 


983,362 
604,543 


36,145 
7,706 


20 
17 


1,014,210 
624.171 


36,124 
9,712 


.. 3 


29 
182 


1,354,757 
4,958,253 


34,953 


35 
186 


1,587,905 
4,962.157 


42,851 


37 
196 


1.638,381 
6,078,198 


46,836 


Total .... 


211 


6,313,010 


34,953 
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6.550.062 


42,861 


233 


6,716,579 


46.836 
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1904 


1905 


1906 


IBOT 


w 

s 
s 


W 

■3 
I/l 


% 




(0 
V 


S 


(ft 


VI 

=3 
1 


1 

CO 




1 

in 




n 

4 


355,512 
186,180 


14,006 
5,299 


16 
4 


659.816 
76.900 


21,434 
2,222 


17 

7 


613.816 
140.448 


23.269 
3.998 


20 

7 


716.142 
188.196 


27,066 
6,576 


15 
24 


641,692 
602.646 


19,305 


30 
24 


636,716 
606.622 


23,656 


24 
22 


754,264 
535.642 


27,257 


27 
22 


904,338 
671.796 


32,641 


39 


1,144,338 


19.305 


44 


1.243.338 


23.656 


46 


1.289,806 


27,267 


49 


1,476.134 


32,641 


3 

8 


195,900 
213,690 


6.251 
1.376 


7 
9 


363.280 
234.690 


14.598 
2.051 


11 
11 


501.468 
294.170 


19.848 
3.356 


19 
11 


1.058,738 
338,530 


36,283 
5,692 


11 
50 


409,590 
1,241,770 


7,627 


16 
60 


597,970 
1.143,712 


16,649 


22 
49 


795.638 
1.160.412 


23,203 


30 
52 


1.397.268 
1,100.929 


41,975 


61 


1,651,360 


7,627 


66 


1,741.682 


16,649 


71 


1,956.050 


23,203 


82 


2.498.197 


41,975 


10 
3 


522,824 
109,110 


17.824 
106 


13 
3 


634.110 
109,110 


20,568 
106 


16 
4 


779.162 
189,126 


28.521 
666 


18 


908.490 


32,117 


13 
65 


631,934 
2,084,103 


17,930 


16 
63 


743.220 
2,002,817 


20,674 


20 
64 


960.288 
1.853.729 


29,187 


18 

47 


908.490 
1.639.829 


32,117 


78 


2,716,037 


17,930 


79 


2,746,037 


20,674 


84 


2.814,017 


29,187 


65 


2.648.319 


32,117 


2 

4 


248.286 
202,703 


9,128 
3.747 


2 
4 


248,286 
202.703 


9.128 
3.747 


2 

4 


248.286 
202,703 


9.483 
3.747 


2 
6 


244.910 
134.626 


11.339 
2.631 


6 
35 


460.989 
745,125 


12.875 


6 
37 


450,989 
747.945 


12.875 


6 
38 


450,989 
778,345 


13.230 


8 
34 


379.636 
605.853 


13.870 


41 


1,196,114 


12,875 


43 


1.198.934 


12.876 


44 


1,229,334 


13.230 


42 


985,388 


13,870 


"l 


l'2,200 


50 


"l 


12.200 


"so 


1 


12,200 


"50 


1 


15,000 


' 39 


1 
30 


12,200 
290,602 


50 


1 
31 


12.200 
302,502 


50 


1 
32 


12.200 
308.822 


50 


1 
33 


16,000 
350,320 


39 


31 


302,702 


50 


32 


314.702 


50 


33 


321.022 


50 


34 


366.320 


39 


26 
20 


1,322.522 
723,883 


49,999 
10,578 


38 
21 


1.805.492 
636.603 


65.728 
8,176 


46 

27 


2.142.732 
830.647 


81.111 
11.816 


69 
25 


2.928,280 
676,361 


106.806 
13,837 


46 
203 


2,046.405 
4,964,146 


60,577 


59 
204 


2,441,095 
4,803,598 


73.904 


73 

206 


2,973.379 
4.636,850 


92.927 


84 
188 


3.604.631 
4,268.727 


120,642 


249 


7,010,651 


60.577 


263 


7,244,693 


73,904 


278 


7,610,229 


92.927 


272 


7,873,358 


120,642 
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Fire Insurance of the Cotton Mills 
of Italy. 



Paper prepared by G. MYLIUS. Vice-President of the Associazione 
fra gli Industriali Cotonieri e Borsa Cotoni of Milan. 



The problem of insuring cotton mills against danger and 
damage caused by fire does not tend to solve itself on the Continent 
with that facility which, out of respect to its importance and to 
the needs of our industry, would be desirable, and which after the 
solution arrived at in England it was legitimate to expect. In the 
face of this deplorable fact, I have no doubt that the delegates 
convened in Milan for the 6th International Congress of Cotton 
Manufacturers, will find it advisable to confirm the proposals 
already made at the two previous congresses, and to adopt, in 
view of the importance of the matter, those resolutions which 
may arise from the discussion as being more likely to bring the 
question to a practical and satisfactory solution. With this con- 
viction, I have taken upon myself the task of completing, without 
losing sight of the special requirements of my country, those 
reports, which, on the condition of fire insurance of cotton mills 
in England, Germany, France, and Austria, were, with a greater 
wealth of data and efficiency of form, presented by other 
colleagues. I cannot believe that the examination of facts and of 
the observations brought together in such a report concerning 
Italy, can be without interest for the entire cotton community 
drawn together to this congress from foreign countries. The 
cotton industry was very late in coming, into existence and 
organising itself in the Peninsula ; in the last thirty years it has 
made great strides, and to-day it exercises not a little sphere 
of influence and weight in the evolution and results of the relative 
world's commerce. (1.)* 

The history of insurance against damages by fire as applied 
to the cotton mills of Italy merits a brief reminder for the extra- 
ordinary inconsistencies resulting therefrom, and which explain the 
unwarrantable state in which it is as regards our industry. 

Prior to the formation of the Trust by the leading insurance 
societies established here, and when on the one hand the societies 
were not yet in possession of statistical elements, and formed their 
opinions on practice and observation, and on the other hand the 
mills owned by private individuals and not by companies in which 
the work was carried on in old buildings unadapted and without 
protection against fire, the mills were, from the point of view of 

* These figures refer to the corresponding paragraph in the Appendix to this Paper. 
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the risk, in conditions both moral and material highly unsatisfac- 
tory. The mills were covered by insurance at extremely low rates 
without difficulties or exceptional conditions, and the societies 
showed balance-sheets with large margins of profit to such an 
extent that many of them accumulated enormous reserve funds, 
and paid to the shareholders almost fabulous dividends. (2.) 

With the development of the cotton industry in the last 
quarter of a century in Italy, the physical and moral conditions 
of the relative risks commenced and continued to improve. 
Modern mills ^on the shed system, and the still more 
modern ones with one or two storeys at the most, ceilings and roofs 
of holz cement, separate or isolated scutchers, lighting and heating 
arrangements of a safer and more rational system, improved 
machinery less liable to friction and better protected, owned 
by companies of large moral and financial standing, took the 
places of the old mills of several storeys or floors, wooden pave- 
ments, petroleum illumination, stove-heating, owned by single 
owners. Unfortunately, at about the same period the initial 

profits of the insurance societies began to diminish sensibly on 
account of the fierce competition waged amongst themselves, so 
that the leading societies became alarmed, and to put an end to 
a state of things which threatened to bankrupt them, formed the 
present Trust and adopted uniform rates of premium and policy 
conditions. 

Without troubling to reform their methods of procuring busi- 
ness and line of conduct in the continuation of same, which had 
become most costly, the societies in the combines began a series 
of manipulations of the tariffs, on the strength of which, whilst the 
premiums for civil risks continued to fall, those for industrial risks, 
and in particular for cotton mills, continued to rise, becoming in 
course of time so exaggerated as to be unbearable. 

To justify their rigour towards the cotton industry the 
societies adduced the statistics of the number of fires and the loss 
incurred therefrom. However, whilst admitting their statistics 
and the possibility of the said losses, it is well known that their 
figures were based on the results of all the cotton mills, with no 
distinction whatsoever, and without regard to the immense 
difference that the modern evolution has worked between one 
mill and another from the moral and physical point of view of 
risk. It was therefore neither satisfactory nor just to embody 
them in the statistical researches, and put them all under one 
classification. In fact, the result of such a proceeding was that 
first-class mills, with superior conditions of safety against fire 
risks, found themselves taxed with an enormous premium, in order 
to cover the loss which the societies had to meet from inferior 
classes of mills, unprotected or badly protected against fire. It is 
unlikely that the societies, although cognisant of the fallacy and 
injustice of such a system, will want to abandon it now, as by con- 
tinuously increasing the tariff for all cotton mills they have 
made the insurance remunerative. It is evident that by dis- 
tinguishing the classification and application of tariff on cotton 
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mills, the good from the bad, to compensate the reduction made to 
the former they must apply to the latter a premium so high as to 
make it prohibitive, and consequently see diminished to much be- 
low half the premiums they at present are in receipt of for the 
insurance of all mills. (3.) 

In proof of this lies the fact that when consequently, on the 
experience gained on a large scale in the United States of 
America and England, automatic extinguishers were installed in 
the new mills erected in Italy, the societies in the Trust showed 
themselves at first most reluctant, and afterwards slowly inclined 
to admit the utility and to encourage the instalments by making 
a suitable reduction in favour of those mills so equipped. 

Even at the present time, whilst the reductions made by the 
societies in the premium for the instalment of automatic ex- 
tinguishers, according to a report issued by the Grinnell 
Extinguisher Company, are fixed thus : — 

For — Per cent. 

Austria 25 

(plus 8J per cent, of entire premium). 

Germany 40 

Russia 45 

France 50 

England 60—70 

United States of America 90 

In Italy they were raised, only a year ago, from 25 to 30 per cent. 
If one considers that this reduction is made in Italy exclusively 
in favour of the Grinnell Extinguisher, thus preventing the manu- 
facturers from taking advantage of the cost which competition 
might make, as also of any improvements in the installations, and 
again that, at the same time the reduction was made for the 
sprinklers, the societies increased their premium, (4) it will be 
readily understood of what slight value such a reduction is and 
the small inducement it offers to manufacturers to equip their mills 
with sprinklers in exchange for the meagre compensation offered 
by the societies as compared with the cost of installation and the 
advantage derived therefrom. (5.) 

Notwithstanding, owing to the tendency of the old mills to 
disappear, and for the new mills to equip themselves with all 
possible means of protection against fire, and although the insur- 
ance only covers the direct damage, leaving the indirect but never- 
theless very serious loss which results from stoppage uncovered, 
nearly all the recently built Italian mills are protected by Grinnell 
extinguishers. 

From this rapid but faithful exposition of the history and 
present state of the insurance of cotton mills against fire in Italy 
which we have so far given it is evident that the necessity of 
rendering less burdensome for the trade a general expense, such as 
that of insurance destined for the preservation of the capital, is as 
keenly felt here as in other continental countries, and the present 
time would appear favourable for the foundation of an institute 
which, under the present system of high premiums, might under- 
take the mutual insurance of the large cotton mills, bound together 
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by their common interests, and presenting the same character of 
risk. 

We have now come to that point of our subject which joins 
itself with the votes already passed, and with the resolutions taken 
at previous International Congresses of the Cotton Federation, to 
study and prepare the means for organising in different countries 
mutual fire insurance of cotton mills, based on the foundation and 
example already shown in England by the English Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners' Associations 

One of the principal difficulties met with in Italy for the 
solution of the problem on the English system is due to the fact 
that whilst in England the policies are for one year, in Italy they 
are for several years. The payment of the fire insurance premium 
is on the one hand obligatory by law during the life of the 
policy, and as on the other the societies reserve the right to rescind 
it after a fire, or when the original conditions of the policy become, 
for whatsoever reason, greater, it will be readily understood how 
and why they encourage the stipulation of policies of long duration, 
conceding progressive discounts, according to the number of 
years. It follows that the majority of the Italian cotton manu- 
facturers, finding themselves bound by their present policies with 
the ordinary insurance societies for shorter or longer periods, how- 
ever highly they might appreciate the advantages, could not at 
once flock to the banner of mutuality, so that a mutual institute or 
a syndicate, founded for this object, before collecting a nucleus 
of members and sufficient risks to establish a safe and suitable 
equilibrium between premiums and fires must expect to wait 
several years, and face, in the meanwhile, the danger of the too 
heavy fluctuations of the risk. To overcome these difficulties it 
would be necessary for the new association to be endowed with a 
fund or an open credit with some banking institution, sufficiently 
large to enable it to face, during the first few years, the possible ex- 
cess of the average quantity of risks compared with the premiums 
paid in. Moreover, it should not, at the commencement, charge pre- 
miums below those of the Trust, in order to be able, in bad times, 
to compensate with the wide margin of premium the eventual ex- 
cesses of the annual average of fires referred to, and in good times 
hasten the accumulation of a reserve fund sufficiently large to place 
it beyond the reach of any misfortunes and enable it to reduce its 
tariffs without any danger, and effect large reimbursement of pre- 
mium to its members. 

Both these remedies present some defects, one being the obliga- 
tion of the association to remunerate the capital or the credit placed 
at its disposal, and the other, the danger of the spinners not at 
once coming to its aid, however anxious and impatient they may 
be to throw off the yoke of the present high tariffs, and without 
giving a thought to the wide reimbursements of premium which 
might be expected in the near future. These defects, however, 
lose some of their importance if one considers that without such 
steps the new association would remain exposed to the danger of a 
long and weak infancy, and that the manufacturers would again 
find themselves oppressed by the pretensions of the societies in the 
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Trust, should they, after their attempt at rebellion had failed, 
again have resort to these latter for the insuring of their mills. 

It is well to remember here that the old mutual society of 
Bolton, whose many merits and the successes with the English 
cotton industry, are well remembered by us, applies the same tariffs 
as those in use by the societies in the English Trust (Tariff Offices), 
and that a capital of ;^250,000 was assigned to the new Cotton 
Trade Federation Mutual Fire Association, whose creation was 
hailed at our Paris congress. If this has been done in England 
where, due to the custom of yearly policies, the new institute ex- 
clusively destined for the insuring of cotton mills met with none 
of the serious difficulties to which we refer as inevitable for accom- 
plishing the same object in Italy, it means that the remedies I 
propose were considered highly efficient, from the English ex- 
perience, and sufficient to guarantee the success of the undertaking, 
although not being there, as here, absolutely necessary for 
guaranteeing its existence. 

Following the tendency of our previous congresses to recom- 
mend for the solution of such a knotty problem as fire insurance 
in cotton mills the example of England, I have stopped to consider 
the difficulties which would encompass the development in Italy of 
a similar institution referred to and greatly envied by us. 

I do not therefore think it will be out of place to mention 
the possibility of solving the problem engaging our attention so 
largely by different methods to those followed by the English 
cotton manufacturers. Apropos of this I am pleased to call to 
mind the project of the creation of a vast International Cotton Mill 
Insurance Association launched by the esteemed Chairman of our 
Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Association and Cotton 
Exchange, Baron Costanzo Cantoni, and the actual foundation of 
the " Concordia " Fire Assurance Company, promoted by another 
illustrious Milanese colleague, the Hon. Silvio Benigno Crespi, 
with the object of facilitating the insuring of mills which were 
heavily taxed by the Italian societies in the Trust, especially in the 
case of cotton mills. 

The International Insurance Association suggested by Baron 
Cantoni would not only be an excellent but a really ideal way for 
accomplishing the object that the cotton manufacturers propose to 
reach in the question of insurance, especially as it would eliminate 
the serious difficulty arising for the special mutual societies, of 
finding a number of re-insurers, sufficient to place them in a 
position to directly assume the insuring of the large values com- 
monly met with in modern cotton mills. I, however, believe 
that, as often happens in the case of very nice and ideal things, 
Baron Cantoni 's proposal would meet in the various legislations 
governing assurance in the several countries such difficulties that 
would greatly delay if not render altogether impossible its being 
put into practice. 

The creation of the " Concordia " Fire Insurance Company is 
worthy of being especially remembered as the first courageous and 
fairly successful attempt made to release the cotton and other 
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industries of this country from the yoke of the federated insurance 
societies. Fiercely fought by these old-established and powerful 
limited societies, and only having a small endowment fund, its 
work for the benefit of our industry could not spread with the 
desired rapidity. It, however, still victoriously resists their blows, 
and persists, within the limits prescribed by prudence and scarcity 
of funds, in the fulfilment of a serious and honest programme. 
Our cotton manufacturers are following with interest the slow but 
progressing evolution, and there are some who fully believe that 
were it suitably aided, it might easily offer them those advantages 
for which they hope and strive to obtain from the insurance of their 
mills by a syndicate or by a specially-created mutual society 
founded by themselves, ad hoc. In fact, as the " Concordia " is 
in a position to insure the mills by a careful selection, which I will 
later on speak about, to prevent the good risks from paying 
a premium higher than is necessary and fair, so as to 
compensate the bad risks, creating a separate branch for 
the insurance of mills protected by sprinklers, with separate 
tariffs, accounts, and balance sheets, I believe that from the 
fact of insuring other industries this ought to be an induce- 
ment to the cotton manufacturers to become its customers, and 
thus take advantage of the benefits they would receive from 
the division of the general expenses of the society on the divers 
qualities of insurance that it effects. 

I cannot close my remarks re the " Concordia " without point- 
ing out that it has already earned a certain amount of respect 
amongst the Italian manufacturers, compelling the societies in the 
Trust to make considerable alterations in their rigorous tariffs in 
several cases where they found themselves in competition with 
this society for the insuring of important mills. 

Amongst the fundamental conditions to which any Mutual 
Insurance Company, founded with the object of the special insu- 
rance of cotton mills, and especially for selecting the risks, should 
insist, foremost according to our opinion should be that of trusting 
and subordinating it to the judgment of a special committee con- 
sisting of manufacturers insured by this same company, who would 
both in their own interest and in that of the company be guided 
in accepting and refusing the risks by their professional experi- 
ence in determining the lesser or greater value of the same. The 
impossibility in which, by reason of their character and system of 
organisation, the ordinary insurance companies find themselves in 
making a rigorous selection of the risks offered, is the first cause of 
the high average of fires in general and especially those in cotton 
mills, on which so much moral and financial value is exercised by 
the proprietors' diligence and superintendence of the technical 
managers and the order and discipline of the workpeople. This 
impossibility is limited in the case of an insurance institute whose 
object is not merely one of gain, but which must look after the 
general interests of its customers against any possibility of un- 
trustworthiness or individual neglect, and it is certain that the 
number of fires would sensibly diminish after deducting from the 
efficiency of the mechanical means installed for such a purpose. 
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Practical examples justifying the system of selecting and con- 
trolling the risks as favoured by us are not wanting. (6.) , 

On studying the means of creating in Italy a Mutual Insurance 
Institute against fire on the system of that recently founded in 
England by the Federation of Cotton Manufacturers of that 
country, I could not omit taking into consideration the resolu- 
tions expressed and carried at our last year's International 
Congress, viz. : to study the question of re-insurance, to collect 
and communicate the statistics concerning fire insurance of all the 
associations attached to the International Federation, and to 
inform this latter of the laws to which such insurance is subjected 
in the various countries. 

Without prejudice to the communications which may be 
made on this subject at the .next International Congress at Milan, 
I deem it advisable to submit to my colleagues' notice several 
considerations which I had to make in carrying out the special 
object of which I unburden myself in this report. 

As regards re-insurance, it certainly represents one of the 
most difficult sides of the problem which we are endeavouring to 
solve, especially in this country, where the societies either directly 
or indirectly connected with the Trust are a very limited number, 
and unfortunately in financial conditions too weak to allow of the 
Mutual Institute, to be created by the cotton manufacturers, to 
rely upon, for the surrender of their risks. The Trusts judge and 
tax the cotton mill risks with standards so different and contrary 
to our own as to leave no hope, for some time at least, that they 
would give any help to the Institute by accepting as ' ' re-insurers, ' ' 
the risks at the same conditions which as direct insurers were re- 
fused by them. 

The diflSculty might be overcome if Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, founded by the Federated Cotton Spinners, were to act 
contemporaneously in all the continental countries, and provided 
they were disposed to arrange amongst themselves the reciprocal 
exchange of risks, so as to allow every company to separate and 
divide them in the measure suggested by experience and the finan- 
cial means of each of them. Unfortunately, this remedy does not 
appear to be ripe for a practical application of what would be the 
case by the creation of a vast International Insurance Institute, and 
I fear that by delaying the solution of such a knotty problem in the 
hope of securing release we may fall into something worse, or at 
least suffer for many years to come the yoke from which we are 
endeavouring to free ourselves. It is therefore necessary to search 
for another remedy should that proposed herein be a failure. 

To this end I think that the committee of the Federated 
Associations charged with studying the question of re-insurance, 
ought to consider it from the point of view as to the possibility of 
doing without it. The principle is not altogether new, and we have 
in Italy a first-class institute, the " Royal Mutual " of Turin, 
which has applied it for some time, with splendid results, 
to civil risks. Now I would ask, given the acceptance 
of the principle, is it not possible to also apply it to the 
insurance of industrial risks, and particularly to those of 
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cotton mills protected by sprinklers and selected with the criterions 
herein suggested? In fact, the object of re-insurance is to main- 
tain the balance between premiums and fires, foregoing a part of 
the profits in good years, and diminishing the losses in good years. 
It is therefore a measure of wise prudence for the ordinary Insur- 
ance Societies, whose business is not always profitable, and is a 
necessary measure for the Limited Societies, whose shares would 
fluctuate too much on the money market due to the inevitable 
variations in the working years. In the case of Mutual Societies, 
as approved by us, who would deal in a category of profitable 
smooth-running risks, and who have no shares to uphold 
the market value of, the necessity of re-insurance is not so 
absolute and temporary. Not so absolute as to face the variations 
in the working years the companies might avail themselves of a 
special reserve formed by the excess of profits in the good years, 
and destined to cover the excess of losses in the bad years ; tem- 
fotary, as the necessity of taking advantage of " re-insurance " 
would be limited to the time necessary for the Mutuals to constitute 
in a sufficient measure this special reserve. 

Even at this period of their infancy our mutuals might free 
themselves from the ordinary " re-insurance " were they supplied 
pro tern, with capital or a banker's credit, of which to make use in 
" regulating the working years " instead of touching the special 
reserve fund, which in the meanwhile would be accumulating. 

I have arrived here by another way at the same conclusion to 
which I came as mentioned heretofore, speaking of the means to 
remedy the difficulties which the Mutual Institute created by us 
would encounter, in gathering together at once a group of insured 
mills, sufficient to establish a suitable average of risks, and conse- 
quently a suitable equilibrium between premiums and expenses. 

I have said that I intended to state a fresh point of view 
from which the question of " re-insurance " might be considered, 
and not to solve it. I will not therefore waste further time on the 
argument but limit myself to expressing a hope that it may be 
studied seriously by our colleagues versed in such matters, as its 
translation into practice would mean a fresh source of profit for the 
Mutual Institutes promoted by the spinners, saving them from 
sacrificing the profits which should pass into the pockets of the 
ordinary " re-insurers " without thereby diminishing the rules sug- 
gested by sound prudence for their safety and their operations. 

As regards the statistics I regret not to be able to bring to the 
Congress any valid aid, as the Insurance Societies operating in 
Italy keep secret the data respecting their experience and our 
association has not yet had the time or the opportunity sufficiently 
to enable it to form precise opinions. Nevertheless, whilst admit- 
ting the vast importance of the fire statistics, for a scientific deter- 
mination of the tariffs to successively apply to our special risks, to 
my mind it would appear that this insufficiency does not justify any 
delay in the creation of the Mutual Insurance Institutes which we 
recommend. In the meantime they could take for the basis of 
their tariffs the remunerating premiums charged by the ordinary 
insurance societies, and later make a gradual and wise reduction 
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as the use of sprinklers might warrant, keeping in view the experi- 
ence gained in England, Austria, and elsewhere of the protective 
efficiency of such apparatus, and which the system and water 
pressure being the same can vary but little, between one country 
and the other. At the most it will be wise to remember that fires 
are not the only source of outlay to the Insurance Societies, and 
that economy in administration expenses and of procuring business 
which our Mutual might effect in comparison with the ordinary 
limited Insurance Societies would in itself justify their crea- 
tion. (7.) 

Coming to the last question which still remains to be touched 
in accordance with the resolutions carried at our former Con- 
gress, that most important question of legislation, I am happy 
to be able to close my report by saying that the law of Italy regu- 
lating insurance policies and the respective societies are as simple, 
rational, and liberal as one could ever desire. 

The insurance policy or contract at those points where it was 
not sufficiently governed by the rules of common right in the ques- 
tion of obligations has been revised by the Code of Commerce, 
which, as far as insurance is concerned, has simply confirmed in 
substance the principles and conditions already sanctioned by use, 
commonly met with in the policies of every class of fire insurance 
societies and in every country. 

The special laws relating to insurance societies are limited to 
two, and their object is to determine or decide the premium 
applicable to their contracts and uniform methods for the drawing 
up and publication of their annual balance-sheets. The tax on fire 
insurance policies is not heavy, and it is compensated by exemp- 
tion from the stamp and registration duty. For the rest, insurance 
societies are placed by our law on the same level as trading com- 
panies in general, and as such they are allowed to do business in 
the Kingdom or settle here from abroad, without being subjected 
by the Government to any disparity of treatment or to a rigorous 
control. We may add that were the criterions and arrangements 
of the present Italian law, as regards insurance and insurance 
companies, to prevail in all continental countries, the realisation of 
any project already ventilated or to be proposed at the forthcoming 
Congress for the insuring of cotton mills and the like would neither 
meet with obstacles or delay. 

In conclusion, I hope that from the examination of the facts 
and figures given in my very modest but sincere report, the same 
conviction held by me will be felt by you, i.e., that the question of 
insuring cotton mills in Italy against fire is sufficiently ripe for a 
practical solution. It will not therefore be devoid of interest to you 
if, when venturing an opinion on the future action of our federa- 
tion in this matter, I associate myself with the vote passed at the 
Paris Congress of June 2nd last, by the illustrious vice-president of 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Association, of Man- 
chester, Mr. J. B. Tattersall, viz. : that no further time should be 
lost in the search for statistics, and that the time has arrived when 
the cotton manufacturers of all nations should commence to 
establish, as England has done, their insurance institutes, which 
we have appreciated and decided to imitate. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

The following data of the progress made in the cotton in- 
dustry are taken from the last edition of the report on the cotton 
manufacturers of Italy during the years 1877 and 1907. 

1877. 1900. 1904. 1907. 

Number of mills in generis 647 — — 997 

Horse-power employed 12,693 50,308 61,529 — 

Operatives employed in mills... 53,484 135,198 149,113 — 

Quantity of spindles 764,862 — — 3,968,700 

Mechanical and hand-power 

looms (excluding domestic).. 27,817 — — 122,150 

In considering the value of these figures it will be well to 
remember that the cotton industry of Italy only extends to 425 of 
the 8,323 communes of the country, situated largely in Northern 
Italy, and more especially in Lombardy and Piedmont. 

APPENDIX 2. 

One of the leading local concerns now in the Trust, 
whilst celebrating some years ago an important event in its 
history, published several highly interesting documents and dia- 
grams. From one of these documents it is made evident that 
cotton mills with brick floors and heated by stoves came 
originally under the following tariffs : 

Premiums per thousand lires insured, with their application to 
all sorts of risks according to the construction and use of building. 

Risk 1. Risk 2. Risk 3. 

Buildings of stone and Buildings of stone and Buildings of stone and 

brick with roofs of tiles, wood, in which stone wood, in which wood 

slate, or metal. predominates, with roofs predominates or with 

of tiles, slate, or metal. plaster divisions, roofs 

of tiles, slate, or metal. 

Lire3-88. Lire 463. Lire 5'13. 

Risk 4. Risk 5. Risk 6. 

Buildings with stone and Buildings of stone. Buildings with wooden 

brick, wooden roofs. thatched with straw or sides, coated with plaster 

hemp, buildings all of and covered with wood, 

wood or with wooden straw, or hemp. 

sides, roofs of tiles, slate, 

or metal. 

Lire 6-75. Lire 6-75. Lire 7-75. 

Risk 7. 
Buildings of wood or 
sides, covered with wood 
or hemp. 

Lire 8-25. 
With the prevalent criterions of the federated insurance 
societies, a mill in the condition as per risk 1, with every precaution 
and means of protection stipulated by the present rules and condi- 
tions of the policy, would not be charged a rate of less than 
Lire 10-50 per thousand, and a mill in the condition of the other 
six risks would not be insurable at any figure. 
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From several of the tables above mentioned it is evident 
that when the primitive tariff, the premiums of which are 
mentioned, was in force, the society itself continued to accumulate 
splendid results from its efforts, and of such a nature to allow it 
to constantly increase year by year the constituted statutory 
reserves and non-touched margins, and to disburse to its share- 
holders enviable dividends, which between individual and patri- 
monial, for a long period of time exceeded the amount paid up on 
their shares, and some years to reach the fabulous percentage of 
150 per cent, of the said amounts. 

Similar results were obtained by nearly all the societies which 
at the same time as the aforementioned were founded or settled in 
Italy between the years 1825 and 1850 for insuring against fire, 
and to-day they likewise belong to the Trust. 

APPENDIX 3. 

From a pre-arranged report of three years ago or thereabouts, 
drawn up by a high ofificiahattached to one of the insurance societies 
in the Trust on the results of the relative statistics, it is evident 
that on the basis of tariffs then in operation for cotton mills 
the societies calculated that the relative fires represented not more 
than 60 per cent., the balance of 40 per cent, remaining for com- 
missions, general expenses and profit. According to this report 
the premiums taken by the said societies exceeded the annual sum 
of one million lires, and it was expected they would exceed a million 
and a half in five years' time. 

APPENDIX 4. 

I give here particulars of the evolution marked by the 
premium basis demanded by the societies in the Italian Trust for 
the insuring of cotton spinning mills during the last 25 years, or 
during the period in which sprinklers were introduced into this 
country. The tariff of 1886, when automatic sprinklers had not 
been introduced, fixed the following premiums and conditions for 
mills of the first degree, built or covered with bricks or metal, 
having the main staircases of the said materials, and at least a 
quarter of the floors not of wood. 

Annual Premium per thousand lires, 
Cotton Spinning Mills. Ground Floor only, heated by 

Steam. Hot Air. 

Scutching and carding 5'60 5'50 

Scutchers separated by an open space 

or flat wall 4-50 5-00 

Separate scutchers 10-00 10-00 

Without any preparation prior to 

spinning 3-50 4-00 

Relative wa.rehouses at not less than 

10 metres distance 2-50 2-50 

N.B. — (1) Mills not heated or heated by hot water are placed 
on the same footing as steam-heated mills. 

(2) Mills heated by ordinary stoves installed in the workrooms 
are subject to an increase by Lire 0-50 on the premium per 
thousand paid for hot-air heating. 
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(3) In the spinning mills, the premium increases only in the 
case of workrooms by Lire 0-50 per thousand for each floor or part 
of floor above the ground level. 

For mills of the 2nd degree, i.e., built and covered like those 
of the 1st degree, having three-fourths of the main staircases of 
wood, the premium both for the mill proper and warehouses is 
increased Lire 0'50 per thousand. 

The tariff of 1901, on which a reduction of 25 per cent, was 
made due to the Grinnell Extinguishers, fixed the following pre- 
miums for mills of the 1st degree : — ■ 

Annual Premium per thousand lires. 
Spinning Mills. Heating 

By Steam. By Hot Air. 

(a) Without scutching and carding ... 7 9 

(i) With scutchers separated by an 
open space, or divided by a solid 
wall in conditions of note 14. ... 9 11 

(c) With scutching and carding 10 13 

(d) With separate scutchers 12 15 

Relative Warehouses. 
{e) At a distance of not less than 10 

metres 2-50 2-50 

(/) At a distance of not less than 15 

metres 2 2 

(g) At a distance of not less than 20 

metres or divided by a fire screen 1-75 1-75 

N.B. 1. — (a) In spinning mills with ground floor only the 
premiums for ab c are reduced by 0'50 if the roof or floors are 
entirely built of non-combustible material. 

(b) In the same mills, the premium for fc c is reduced by Lire 0'50 
provided that between the mixing, scutching, carding, and other 
rooms there be one opening only, of a maximum width of Im. 50, 
made in a wall running from the ground floor to the roof, 026 thick 
if of brick, and 0'40 if of stone, and provided again that the said 
aperture be protected by a double iron door, or of wood lined with 
sheet-iron, fitted with self-closing apparatus. A total reduction 
of Lire 1 will be made when the conditions as at a and b are com- 
plied with. 

(2) In mills several storeys high, with or without wooden 
floors, each storey being covered by full arches, arched floors on 
girders or ferro-cement, and the ceiling under roof, if computable, 
entirely built of non-combustible material, and in which there are 
no wooden pillars, the premium for ab c is liable to a reduction of 
Lire 1, but it must be observed, however, that in such cases the 
reduction as at (6) of rule V. , for the application of the tariff, is not 
applicable. 

Wooden joists for ceiling under roof non-computable, or if the 
roof over the ceiling computable should not be entirely built of 
non-combustible material, this would reduce the rebate of Lire 1 on 
the premium oi a b c from Lire 1 to 050 only, but would not imply 
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the application of the super-premium for the storeys as mentioned 
in the special note (4a). 

In the case of full arches or arched floors on girders and ferro- 
cement, only the apertures for the shafting, electric wires, iron 
pipes for ventilation, gas, steam, water, lifts, and staircases, are 
allowed. The openings for the shafting and electric wires must 
be limited to the size strictly necessary. 

The pipes for ventilation, gas, steam, and water must be 
bricked in. 

Lifts and staircases passing through the non-combustible 
floors of the working rooms must be entirely surrounded by solid 
wells, 026 thick if of bricks, and 0-40 if of stone, all the openings 
to be fitted with iron doors, or wooden doors lined with sheet-iron, 
and fitted with self-closing apparatus. 

In the lifts iron cages are allowed provided they have no holes 
in them. 

Should there be any holes or apertures in the full arches, 
arched floors on girders, or ferro-cement, different to those above 
mentioned, or for other purposes, a super-premium shall be applied 
of Lire 1 per cent., according to each case, but these super- 
premiums, applicable to the storeys, shall be the same as those at 
special note (4a), excluding in this case the reduction as at letter 
(b) of rule V. for the application of the tariff. 

(3) The premiums proper for the rooms in which spinning is 
carried on enjoy a rebate of 10 per cent, when the mill is closed 
down between the hours of 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. (52o). 

(4) In the cases of those mills spinning counts above No. 40 
exclusively, a discount of 10 per cent, on the premium proper of the 
buildings in which the industry is carried on shall be made. 

(5) The premiums proper of this tariff are applicable when 
the insurance includes in the same proportion the out-buildings, 
i.e., the buildings used for weaving, bleaching, dyeing, stores, 
dwelling-houses, and whatsoever go to complete the mill, and con- 
tained within a radius of 40 metres from where the cotton is spun. 

Should these out-buildings not be insured, or only on a lower 
scale, the decision re premium shall be made by the management. 

Special Notes for the Application of the Premium. 

(1) Unheated cotton spinning mills or those having hot-water 
heating arrangements are placed on the level of steam-heated 
mills. 

(2) Spinning mills provided with heating or drying arrange- 
ments by the medium of common stoves placed in the rooms in 
which the industry is carried on become subject to an increase of 
Lire 2 above the premium paid by hot-air heated mills. 

(3) Mills illuminated by mineral oil lamps of whatever 
system are subject to an increase of 10 per cent, without limita- 
tions, on the premium, this being a partial modification of note 
(37e) of the Tariff. 
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(4) Mills with floors above the ground floor are subject in the 
case of buildings in which the industry is carried on, to the follow- 
ing increases in the premium : 

(a) In the conditions named at No. 2 of the Nota Bene 
for every storey computable (basement and under-roof inclu- 
sive), the two lower ones excluded, Lire 0'50. 

(b) With wooden floors, totally or partially, for the first 
storey above ground. Lire 2 ; for second storey above 
ground. Lire 2 ; for third storey above ground. Lire 2 ; for 
every storey beyond the third. Lire 4. 

When these mills are fitted with Grinnell Automatic Extin- 
guishers, the increase per storey to be as under : — 

For the first floor Lire 0-50 

For the second floor Lire 1 

For the third floor Lire 2 

For every floor beyond the third Lire 3 

N.B. — Floors of wood over full arches, arches on girders, or 
ferro-cement are not calculated as wooden floors. 

(2) The basement and under-roof, if computable, shall be 
calculated, for the application of the super-premium, as the floors 
in addition to ground floor. 

In the case of buildings of divers heights or construction, and 
in connection with one another the maximum premium 
shall be levied on each of the buildings, calculating 
them as if separate one from the other, and a building of the 
ground floor only occupying not more than one-tenth of the total 
area taken up by the buildings in which the industry is carried on 
and connected between them shall exercise no influence. 

The 1905 tariff with the modifications subsequently added, and 
up to the time of writing this report, is in the substance identical 
to the aforementioned one of 1901, the following modifications ex- 
cepted : — 

Annual Premium per Lire i,ooo 
Spinning Mills. Heating Arrangements 

With Steam. With Hot Air. 

Basis Premiums : 

(a) Without scutchers and cards 7 9 

(3) With scutchers surrounded by 
empty spaces, or divided by solid 
walls in the condition of note 14. 9 11 

(c) With scutchers and cards 10 13 

(d) Separate scutchers 12 15 

Warehouses for Goods and Divers — 
excluding raw cotton (60a). 

(e) At lesser distances than 10 metres, 

the premium depending from the 
methods of communications, con- 
tact, and vicinity, with a mini- 
mum of 2-75 2-75 
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Annual Premium per Lire i,OO0. 
Heating Arrangements 
With Steam. With Hot Air. 

(/) At a distance of not less than 10 

metres 2-50 2-50 

(g) At a distance of not less than 15 

metres r. 2-50 2-50 

(k) At a distance of not less than 20 

metres 2 2 

Or divided by a fireproof wall 175 175 

Raw Cotton Stores (60a). 

(i) At a lesser distance than 10 metres, 
the premium depending on the 
methods of communication, con- 
tact, and vicinity, wM a mini- 
mum of 3*75 3-75 

(/) At a distance of not less than 10 mt. 3-50 3-50 

(m) ,, ,, ,, 15 mt. 3 3 

In) ,, ,, ,, 20 mt. 

divided by fireproof wall 2-75 2'75 

N.B. — Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 as at corresponding numbers 
of the Tariff of 1901. 

(6) When in any one store at whatsoever distance from the 
mill the value of the merchandise exceeds Lire 1,000,000, for every 
Lire 250,000, or fraction above, the premium of the total value of 
the merchandise is increased by Lire 0-20 per thousand, both for 
the first and second degree, with a maximum super-premium of 1 
per thousand, and with the limitation of the premium to the indus- 
try, in those cases where it should be below that of the stores, 
increased by the super-premium. 

Notice. — As a result of this arrangement, in calculating the 
sum insured all the merchandise existing in the various rooms con- 
tained in the same building is to be included, also that contained 
in various inter-communicating buildings, whilst it will be con- 
sidered efficient separation, in addition to the open space or fire- 
proof wall, should there be an ordinary wall, in the conditions of 
note (14o) of the Tariff. 

Special Notes for the Application of the Phemium. 

N.B. — Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 4a as per the corresponding 
numbers of the 1901 Tariff. 

No. 163. — Spinning Mills. — Substitute the present special 
n ^te 10 by the following : — 

(10) Should Grinnell Automatic Extinguishers be introduced 
and installed in accordance with the special rules fixed by the 
societies in the Trust, by the firm Dowson, Taylor, Ltd. (now 
Mather & Piatt), of London, and for them, their Milan agents, 
Adolphus Sington & Co., or the Morris, ditto, always in ac- 
cordance with the rules referred to of the firm White, Child, and 
Beney, of London, and for them by their Milan branch, the parties 
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Insured shall be exonerated from the obligation of having a 
certain percentage not insured, and an allowance made for the real 
value protected by the said extinguishers, and on the premium 
proper resulting from the policy at the rate of 30 per cent, if the 
extinguishers are Grinnell (50), 25 per cent, if the extinguishers are 
Morris (50). 

When the basements are in the conditions as per note 27, and 
there are full arches, it is not necessary that they be fitted with 
extinguishers. 

These rebates can be made within the life of the policy, and 
without regard to the premium fixed, also to those mills which 
should be fitted with the said extinguishers, and for which the 
insurance was in course. The discount will be calculated from the 
date on which a certificate be presented testifying to the instalment 
of the plant. 

It has been our desire to here mention all the rules and notes 
controlling the rebates and rises in the basis premium, according 
to the divers conditions of the buildings, of the divers importance 
of the mills, and of the various methods of treating their produc- 
tions in order to enable our colleagues to make a complete and 
precise comparison with the tariffs and regulations in force in their 
respective countries. 

For the special object of our notes it is sufficient for us to 
point out how the societies have always showed themselves most 
inclined and generous in making the increases rather than granting 
rebates, so that it is very rare that the cotton industry finds itself, 
in practice, in a position to obtain from the complicated additional 
dispositions of the tariffs, advantages of importance, even when 
they are applied to the most modern mills. 

APPENDIX 5. 

We have no statistics in Italy on which it is possible to 
base a demonstration of the reduction brought about in the fire 
risks in cotton mills due to the introduction of the Grinnell Extin- 
guishers, and we do not think it would serve any purpose by 
making one from the statistics published by the Grinnell Extin- 
guisher Company, the source from which they emanate being not 
only a too interested one, but, having been collected in various 
parts of the world, from the point of view of our country they 
would be of slight value. 

Whether it be due to the general conditions of the cotton 
industry, or to the methods of building the mills, or to the 
classification and taxation of the risks in use by the 
various insurance societies, we to-day find ourselves in almost 
identical conditions to those of Austria, and it can reasonably be 
allowed that the action of the fire extinguishers in reducing the 
fire risks in the spinning mills does not differ sensibly in the two 
countries, as if it were otherwise we should not find several im- 
portant societies insuring cotton mills both here and there at condi- 
tions and premiums almost identical. 
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This granted and taking for our own the conclusion come to 
by our colleague G. Von Pacher in his report based on 
Austrian statistics, presented at the International Congress of 
Vienna in 1907, we can infer that also in Italy in the case of those 
mills fitted with automatic extinguishers, the fire risk is reduced 
by more than 90 per cent., thus explaining how the rebate of 60 per 
cent, allowed by the English societies is not in proportion to the 
efficiency of the extinguishers, and that the reduction of 30 per 
cent, made by the Italian societies in the Trust is absolutely insuf- 
ficient in comparison to the benefits they derive therefrom. 

APPENDIX 6. 

An example of the large and favourable influence which 
the method of selecting the risks hereby suggested may have on 
the financial results of a society applying itself especially to the 
insuring of industrial risks is offered to us by the Finland Manu- 
facturers' Mutual Fire Insurance of Helsingfors, which submits to 
a committee of members insured not only the acceptance of risks 
but also the inspection and oversight of the same. From the 1908 
balance-sheet it is evident that notwithstanding the insuring of 
industries considered dangerous from a fire point of view, it has 
succeeded in six years of its existence in accumulating a reserve 
fund from the profits amounting to Marks 700,002. 15, and a total 
risk amounting to Marks 255,361,012. 

During the last year the amount cashed in premiums 

amounted to Marks 1,497,984. 53 

Interest „ 193,802.72 



Marks 1,691,787. 25 

Expenses for fires and liquidating 
same Marks 755,556. 88 

Administration and inspection ex- 
penses Marks 150,320. 68 Marks 905,877. 56 



Profit for the working year Marks 785,909. 69 

The percentage of the fires as compared with the 

premiums amounted to 50.44 per cent. 

The percentage of expenses 10.40 ,, 

Such results reached by a Mutual Fire Society having so brief 
an existence and in a country where timber predominates in the 
buildings can well be called satisfactory, and it is well to note that 
the board of directors in a report preceding the balance-sheet state 
that they are due to the system of allowing the members of the 
society to accept and control the risks. 

APPENDIX 7. 
From a report prepared some years ago by a high official 
connected with a society in the Fire Insurance Society Trust al- 
ready referred to at note (3), it is evident that these societies spend 
in administration and for procuring the business one-half of what 
is expended for fires, or in other words 50 per cent, of the pre- 
miums cashed. When we consider that the mutuals created by 
the cotton manufacturers would dispense with the services of per- 
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sons to procure business, and consequently commissions, assign- 
ments to agents, agency organisation expenses, printed matter, 
postage and telegraph expenses for keeping in touch with the said 
agencies would cease altogether, and the expense of collecting the 
premiums, printed matter, and advertising be considerably re- 
duced, it can be logically presumed that the percentage of the 
aforementioned expenses, in the case of the mutuals, would be 
reduced to 6 per cent., even were only four-fifths of the premiums 
actually paid for insuring mills to fall into their hands. This is 
the calculation made by the official who compiled the report re- 
ferred to, and it cannot be considered exaggerated, inasmuch as 
nobody was in a better position than himself to know the propor- 
tion and repartition of the expenses which are to be. calculated in 
their balance-sheets. 

If the difference of 24 per cent, on the premium, due to minor 
expenses, be added to the profits of 10 per cent, actually received 
by the federated societies, and which would be at the disposal of 
the firms making use of our mutual, they would already derive a 
benefit of 34 per cent., or in other words, one-third of the premium 
they pay at the present time to the ordinary societies, not taking 
into consideration every economy that may be effected by the fair 
and rational consideration of the risk insured, justified by the statis- 
tics of the relative fires, which in the meanwhile shall have been 
collected. 
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Russia. 



The Russian Mutual Insurance Association 

(Moscow). 
Report prepared by Mr. A. DERUJINSKY, Moscow. 



Before proceeding to explain the fiondamental regulations of the 
Charter of the Insurance Association, and to review its operations, it will 
be advisable to make a few remarks on the reasons for its foundation. 

After experiencing several years of losses, the Russian fire 
insurance companies decided to raise their insurance premiums, and 
thus bring them into proportion with the settlements of fire losses. 

The insurance companies effected this rise at different intervals, 
the premiums being raised not only in that class of insurance where 
the risk of fire was greatest, but throughout the whole range of fire 
insurance almost without exception. No measures of any kind were 
taken by the insurance companies to improve the profits of fire insur- 
ance, as, for example, by investigating and removing the causes of 
special risk from fire. 

Such a general rise in the premiums was naturally boimd to 
provoke dissatisfaction among those proprietors of the largest manu- 
factories that, in taking pains to prevent any considerable stoppage 
of their work in consequence of a fire, in every way improved their 
manufactories as regards risk from fire, whether by building fireproof 
floors and roofs, or by fitting up their premises with sprinklers, 
fire-extinguishing waterworks, hydrants, fire signals, and properly 
organised fixe brigades. 

The last material rise in the premiums was made in December, 
1901. The natural result of these frequent rises in the premiums was 
that in 1902 a group of the largest manufacturers of the centre of 
Russia, which had already established the Nijni-Novgorod Fair-branch 
of the Society for furthering Russian Industry and Trade, proceeded 
to organise an insurance company on the mutual principle, both for 
insurance against fire and for insurance of workmen against accidents. 
The Charter of the company was sanctioned in 1903, and at that date 
the newly-founded company commenced to operate under the title 
of " The Russian Mutual Insurance Association." One hundred and 
forty-one firms entered the newly-formed Association as founders, 
whose properties amount to the insured sum of Rbls. 451,259,807 
(£47,006,229), with premiums of Rbls. 3,354,062 (£350,215). 

The Insurance Association in the opinion of its founders should 
pursue the following aims : — 

(1) Reasonable reduction in the expense of insuring first-class 

properties. 

(2) Lessening the risk of fire by fitting up different fire extinguish- 

ing apparatus ; and 

(3) Prevention of general increases in the premiums of joint- 

stock insiu-ance companies by strengthening the Association's 
own influence and position. 
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The Charter of the Association may be characterised as follows : — 

The founders of the Association, keeping in view the extent and 
variety of the risks amid which the operations of the Association 
would be carried on, came to the conviction that the foundation of 
an insurance organisation with complete mutual responsibiUty on the 
part of its members, would meet with great difficulties, and conse- 
quently waiving mutual responsibility (§ 13 of the Charter) foimded 
the insurance operations of the Association (1) with a capital of 
Rbls. 1,000,000 (£104,186), consisting of 1,000 shares of Rbls. 1,000 
(£104 3s.) each (§ 16), and (2) with re-insurance of its risks in other 
insurance companies (§ 3). The above-mentioned capital of Rbls. 
1,000,000 is of a temporciry nature, and is subject to gradual amortisa- 
tion out of the profits (§§ 18 and 81) by drawing lots. 

The shares yield their owners a dividend of not more than 6 per 
cent. (§ 17). 

AH shareholders may take part in the general meetings, every 
share giving the right to one vote, but no single shareholder having 
a right to more than 100 votes (§ 31). 

According as the shares are amortised and redeemed the capital 
of the policy-holders is gradually formed (§ 22), and the policy-holders 
are then admitted to the general meeting with the right to vote, on 
the basis that for every 10 lost shareholders' votes one representative 
from among the policy-holders be chosen with the right to 10 votes 
(§ 30). 

Besides the gradual amortisation of the shares the Charter also 
provides for the formation of a reserve capital (§§ 21 and 81). 

The net profits are distributed according to § 81 of the Charter 
in the following proportions : — 

After the deduction (1) of the dividend to the shareholders (of 
not more than 6 per cent.) and (2) of Rbls. 100,000 (£10,416) for the 
amortisation of the shares, the balance of the net profits is allotted : — 

50 per cent, to meet the dividends of the policy-holders, pro- 
portionately to the premiums paid by them. 

10 per cent, to the reserve capital. 

10 per cent, as remuneration to the members of the Coimcil. 

10 per cent, as remvmeration to the members of the Board of 
Directors. 

10 per cent, as remuneration to other officers of the Association. 
10 per cent, for means for the prevention of fires, for protecting 
workmen against accidents, &c. 

In this manner policy-holders, even although not at the same time 
shareholders of the Association, may have a share in the profits. 

The administration of the affairs of the Association is in the 
hands of — 

(1) The general meeting, which is the highest authority directing 

the business of the Association (§ 26). 

(2) The Council, which consists of 20 members chosen by the 

general meeting from amongst the shareholders (§ 56). 
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The Council supervises the course of the affairs of 1 
Association (§ 63). 

(3) The Board of Directors, which is composed of a Chairm 

and four Directors appointed by the Council (§ 68), and 
the executive authority of the Association (§ 74) ; and 

(4) The Committee of Auditors, which is appointed by the gene 

meeting from amongst the shareholders to verify the differe 
funds, the books, documents, accounts, and balance of t 
Association (§51). 

From the above extracts from the Charter it will be clearly se 
that those characteristic pecuHarities of the charters of joint-sto 
insurance companies are not present in the Charter of the Associ 
tion. 

In joint -stock insurance business the interests of the shareholde 
do not coincide with those of the policy-holders ; the dividend payal 
to the shareholders is not limited ; good business results do n 
necessarily entail a reduction in the premiums payable by the insurei 
who in turn cannot exercise an immediate influence on the busines 

In the case of the Mutual Insurance Association, on the oth 
hand, aU its policy-holders, even although they did not belong to tl 
number of those persons that originally supplied the capital of Rbl 
1,000,000 (£104,186) to guarantee the operations of the Associatio 
possess equally with the latter the advantage of taking part in tl 
administration of business, and enjoy aU those benefits given by tl 
Insurance Association in the form of reductions mentioned belovi 
besides which, as the dividend payable to the shareholders is limitei 
the policy-holders share in the profits of the business, receiving out i 
the net profits the return of part of the premiums paid. 

Having now given the history of the foundation of the Associ; 
tion, and the characteristics of its Charter, let us give a few fac 
regarding the operations of the Association during the first four year 

Fire insurance business was begun by the Association on Januai 
1st, 1905. 

The appearance of the Association on the insurance market wi 
met with most strenuous opposition on the part of the Russian join 
stock companies. The more energetic measures directed against tl 
Association by the joint -stock companies were : — 

(1) The refusal of the joint -stock companies to accept ri 

insurances from the Association, and the creation of a 
sorts of impediments in effecting re-insurance abroad. 

(2) The prohibition by the joint-stock companies to effect c( 

insurances with the Association (the joint-stock companie 
supposed that the shareholders would not entrust th 
Association with the whole of their insurances). 

(3) The prohibition by the joint-stock companies to transfer th 

insurances of shareholders from one another ; and 

(4) The reduction of the premiums on manufactories of texti 

goods, thinking by this means to entice insurers away fro) 
the Association. 
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Under such conditions the work of extending the business of the 
Association proceeded very slowly. Nevertheless, owing to the 
vigorous support of the shareholders and the policy-holders, the 
Association has been successful in attaining the following result : 
the amount of insurances effected by the Association was Rbls. 
144,983,189 (£15,102,415) on February 15th, 1908. 

This sum was reached by the Association effecting the insurance 
of 185 firms. The gradual extension of the operations of the Associa- 
tion and the amount of the fire losses may be seen from the following 
table : — 

Statistics of the amount of insurances, premiums received and paid for 
fire losses during the first four years of the operations of the "Russian 
Mutual Insurance Association." 





The Amount of 


Increase for 


Premiums 


Increase for 




Loss 


Year. 


Insurances. 


Year. 


Received. 


Year. 


Fire Losses. 


Ratio. 




Roubles. 


Roubles. 


Roubles. 


Roubles. 


Roubles. 


Percent 


1905{ 


26,270,357 


— 


176,028/61 


— 


3,365/38 


1-91 


(£3,236.495) 




(£18,336) 




(£350) 




1906| 


55,557,564 


29,287,207 


382,737/19 


206,708/58 


78,843/89 


20-60 


(£6,287,246) 


(£3,050,751) 


(£39,868) 


(£21,532) 


(£8,213) 




1907{ 


91,099,491 


35,541,927 


573,876/58 


191,139/39 


148,945/43 


25-95 


(£9,989,530) 


(£3,702,284) 


(£59,779) 


(£19,911) 


(£15,515) 




igosj 


139,929,136 


48,829,645 


826,221/12 


262,344/54 


197,948/02 


23-96 


(£14,575,951) 


(£4,586,421) 


(£86,115) 


(£26,336) 


(£20,619) 





AU the risks undertaken by the Association are re-insured in 
English insurance companies. 

The successful results of the first four years of the working of the 
Association stand in close relationship to the superior class of the 
factories belonging to the shareholders and policy-holders of the 
Association, as well as to the special efforts of the Council and the 
Board of Directors to increase the number of insurances of sprinkler- 
protected property. 

The high quaUty of the risks in those spheres in which the Associa- 
tion works may be made clear from the following statistical facts 
collected by the Association : — 

For the nine years from 1899 to 1907 inclusive, aU the share- 
holders of the Association paid to insurance companies premiums 
amounting to Rbls. 29,550,822 (£3,078,210) ; for the same time the 
losses from fire at factories of these shareholders were Rbls. 10,613,420 
(£1,105,564). 

Thus the losses from fire amounted to only 35-92 per cent, of the 
premiums. 

Out of 141 firms that are shareholders of the Association, the 
factories of 62 firms are provided with sprinklers, and out of the sum 
of the premiums of aU the shareholders for 1907, amounting to Rbls. 
3,355,062 (£349,485), Rbls. 2,159,152 (£224,911) are made up of the 
insurance premiums on factories provided with sprinklers. With regard 
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to the different classes of industries the shareholders of the Association 
are distributed in the following manner : — 





No. of Firms. 


Sum Insured. 


Premium, 1907. 




Sprinkl. 
prot. 


Not 

Sprinkl. 

prot. 


Sprinkler 
protected. 


Not Sprinkler 
protected. 


Sprinkler 
protected. 


Not Sprink- 
ler protected 


Cotton Goods 

Woollen and Cloth Goods 


45 
6 
6 

1 

4 


23 

8 

3 

2 

12 

31 


288,294,486 

18,824,634 

17,555,385 

4,436,318 

6,535,268 


32,020,316 
9,097,241 

13,281,554 
4,197,959 

20,463,433 

36,553,213 


1,804,162 

130,162 

12,538 

27,437 

68,853 


325,417 
62,863 

136,869 
25,883 

181,859 

463,019 


Silk Goods 


Metal Goods 


Other factories and goods 


Total 


62 


79' 


335,646,091 


115,613,716 


2,159,152 


1,195,910 





The efforts of the Association to develop business in cases where 
sprinklers are used consist both in increasing its participation in 
insurances of sprinkler-protected property as well as in financing new 
sprinkling apparatus. As a result of the latter, it is intended to 
raise ordinary risks into first-class risks. The Association takes on 
itself the expenses of fitting up the sprinklers, so that the economy 
in the premiums may be at the disposal of the Association until the 
expenses incurred by it have been covered. 

The number of sprinkler-protected manufactories has noticeably 
increased since the date of the foundation of the Association. In 1904 
the shareholders of the Association had 43 sprinkler-protected 
manufactories, while the number of such to-day is 62. 

Under these conditions the Association has been successful in 
attaining the following results as regards the distribution of its risks 
under the different categories : — 

Per cent. 

Sprinkler-protected factory property and sprinkler 

protected property attached to factories 40 

Factory property not sprinkler-protected 19 

Property attached to factories, whether sprinkler- 
protected or not sprinkler-protected factories . . 25 

Town property and other property 16 

In conclusion, it remains to be mentioned that the last four years 
of the operations of the Association have given Russian manufac- 
turers very remarkable financial results as regards the reduction of 
their insurance expenses. 

These results have been brought about by two factors : the 
lowering of the premiums introduced by the Association, and the 
lowering of the premiums and the discount given by the joint-stock 
insurance companies. On insurances of first-class property effected 
with the Association the following saving is made as compared with the 
present rates of the joint-stock companies : — 

Per cent. 

(1) On sprinkler-protected factory property, sprinkler- 

protected property attached to factories, and best- 
quality town risks 20 

(2) On other descriptions of property 10 
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Besides this, the lowering of the premiums for factories of textile 
goods introduced by the joint-stock insurance companies when the 
Association opened business, resulted in a saving of over Rbls. 600,000 
(£62,500) for the manufacturers, and no less than that would be also 
the amount of the secret discount allowed by joint-stock insurance 
companies, which are preparing for further competition with the 
Association. 

In concluding this absolutely unprejudiced sketch of the Russian 
Mutual Insurance Association its Directors venture to express their 
fuU conviction that this Association will always be found to be an 
insurance establishment fitted to satisfy the needs of owners of first- 
class risks with the greatest justice and advantage to the insurers. 

The Russian Mutual Insurance Association, 

A. DERUJINSKY, Chairman. 



CHARTER OF THE RUSSIAN MUTUAL 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 



ALTERATIONS TO THE CHARTER OF THE RUSSIAN 
MUTUAL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 



THE NEW WORDING OF 

§2. 

The object of the Association is to effect everj^where within 
the confines of the Russian Empire : — 

(a) Insurance against fire of all classes of movable and real 

estate ; 

(b) The collective insurance against accidents to persons employed 

and working in factories, mills, and works of every descrip- 
tion ; and 

(c) The erection of; various kinds of fire-extinguishing appliances. 

According to the advice of the Department of Local Adminis- 
tration of the 24tth January, 1907, No. 871, the alteration fo § 2 
was confirmed by the Minister of the Inferior on the 22nd January, 
1907. 

According to the advice of the Department of Local Adminis- 
tration of the 6th June, 1907, No. 7015, the new wording of 
§ 2, completed by article (c), was confirmed by the Minister of 
the Interior on the \st June, 1907. 
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THE NEW WORDING OF 
§ 27. 

General. Meetings are held in Moscow and are (a) Ordinary and 
(6) Extraordinary. 

Ordinary General Meetings are convened twice a year, and always 
provided that the first, which has for its object the investigation and 
ratification of the estirnates of expenditure and the projected opera- 
tions for the coming year, be held not later than the end of January 
of this year, and the second — having for its object the exarnination 
and confirmation of the accounts of the past year, the appropriation 
of the yearly profits, and the election of officers — be held not later 
than May. 

Extraordinary General Meetings are convened, firstly, by order 
of the Minister of the Interior, which order must be carried out without 
delay, in case it be not otherwise provided in the instructions them- 
selves, and, secondly, at the discretion of the Council or of the auditors, 
or on the demand of not fewer than 25 members of the Association, 
competent to vote. This demand must be complied with not 
later than one month after its being formulated. 

Remark. The sittings of a GenerallMeeting may last not 
more than three successive days,'^_the meeting|itself fixing 
the dates and hours of its sittings. 

According to the advice of the Department of Local Adminis- 
tration of the 27th February, 1908, No. 2505, the alteration to 
§ 27 was confirmedjby the Minister of the Interior on the 21st 
February, 1908. 

THE NEW WORDING OF §§ 56, 57, AND 62. 

§ 56. 

The CoimcU is chosen by a General Meeting from amongst its 
members, and is formed of not less than ten and not more than twenty 
members. 

§57. 

After the lapse of the first three financial years one-third of the 
number of members of the Council retires from office during each of 
the first two years of the three-years period, and the remainder, at 
the expiry of the third year, retire at first in an order to be settled by 
lot, and afterwards according to seniority in accession to office. Mem- 
bers who have held ofiice are eligible for re-election. 

§ 62. 

The business of the Council is settled by a simple majority of 
votes, but for the validity of its resolutions a quorum shall consist 
of not less than five members of the Council, the President of the 
meeting included. 

§ 59 IS EXCLUDED. 

According to the advice of the Department of Local Ad- 
ministration of the \2th April, 1906, No. 4249, the alteration 
to §§ 56, 57, and 62 and exclusion of § 59 were confirmed by the 
Minister of the Interior on the 10th April, 1906. 
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The original is inscribed : " Sanctioned by His Excellency, 
Privy-Councillor Zinovieff, Assistant Minister of the Interior, 
on the list July, 1903. 

(Signed) M. Monkevitch, 
Acting Director of the Department of Insurance." 

I. GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

S 1- 

An Insurance Company on the mutual principle, bearing the 
title of " The Russieui Mutual Insurance Association," with a tem- 
porary share capital of one million roubles, is hereby founded on the 
basis of this Charter. The capital is subject to gradualamortisation 
in a form duly provided for in this Charter. 

The founders of the Association are the Nijni-Novgorod-Fair 
Branch of the Society for Furthering Russian Industry and Trade. 

§2. 

The object of the Association is to" effect everywhere within the 
confines of the Russian Empire : (a) Insurance against fire of all 
classes of movable''and real estate, of which the owners or occupiers 
—in case the property should belong to companies or institutions — 
have their domicile in the Governments of Moscow, Vladimir, Riazan, 
Tula, Kaluga, Smolensk, Tver, Yaroslavl,^ Kostroma, Nijni-Novgorod, 
and Petersburg, and (6) the collective insurance against accidents 
of persons employed andTworking in factories, mills, and works^of 
various' kinds. 

§3. 

The Association reserves to itself the right to re-insure7with other 
Insurance Companies, Russian as well as foreign, part of the risks taken 
by it, and likewise, by the resolution of a General Meeting, to undertake 
the re-insurance of similar risks from other Insurance Societies, mutual 
and joint-stock. 

§4. 

The general conditions of insurance are sanctioned by the Minister 
of the Interior in agreement with the Minister of Finance, and are 
enunciated on printed policies delivered by the Association, which 
policies serve as proofs of the insurance having been effected. Printed 
copies of the said conditions of policy must always be kept in sufiicient 
numbers in the offices of the Association andMts^ branches, in order 
that persons desirous of effecting an insurance may be able to acquaint 
themselves_beforehand with the conditions thereof. 

§5- 

The Head Ofiices of the Association are in the city of Moscow. 

The Association has the right, by a resolution of a General Meeting, 
to open branches everywhere within the confines of the Russian 
Empire and to appoint agents, chosen by the Board from among the 
members of the Association. 
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§ 6. 
The Association reserves the right of selling by public auction 
damaged and undamaged goods and other articles taken over from 
insurers, when making settlement with them for their losses. The 
Association will conduct the said sales through the bailiff of the court 
at appointed places according to regulations decreed by the legal 
ordinances. 

§7. 

With due observance of the laws in such cases made and provided, 
buildings insured in the Association may be accepted as guarantees 
for the payment of Excise dues and also for the execution of Government 
contracts. 

§8. 

For aU obligations undertaken by it the Association shall be 
responsible in all real and movable estate belonging to it. 

§9- 

Notices issued by the Association in all cases and on all occasions 
prescribed by the laws and by this Charter shall be published in the 
" Official Messenger," the "Financial, Industrial, and Trade Gazette " 
(the organ|of the official instructions of the Ministry of Finance), 
the newspapers of both capitals, and, at the discretion of the Association, 
in other periodicals. 

§ 10. 

The Association shall be in the Department of the Ministry of 
the Interior, under the Insurance Committee. 

§ 11- 
The Association possesses a seal bearing its title. 

IT. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF ITS MEMBERS. 

§ 12. 

The members of the Association are subdivided into shareholders 
and policy-holders. 

§ 13. 

The responsibility of the members with regard to aU obHgations 
entered into by the Association is limited to the premiums paid^by 
them for insurances effected with the Association, or to sums paid 
to the Association for its shares ; consequently, in case of the under- 
taking proving a failure or of actions at law being taken against it, 
the members of the Association, shareholders as well as policy-holders, 
cannot be held responsible for any supplementary payments with 
regard to the transactions of the Association. 

III. THE RESOURCES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

§ 14. 

The resources of the Association are composed, firstly, of the 
deposits of shareholders ; secondly, of the payments of policy-holders ; 
and thirdly, of various sums received by the Association. 
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§ 15. 
The following capitals are formed from the resources enumerated 
in the preceding paragraph : (1) The share capital, (2) the amortising 
capital or sinking fund, (3) the reserve capital, and (4) the capital of 
the policy-holders. 

§ 16. 
The share capital is formed of share deposits amounting to 
a million roubles, divided into a thousand shares of one thousand 
roubles each. 

The share capital is intended for covering such expenditure of 
the Association as cannot be charged against its other resources. 

§ 17. 

All shares are nominal and yield th'eir owners a dividend of 6 
per cent, per annum, payable out of the profits of the Association. 
Every share is inscribed with the calling (rank or denomination), 
Christian name and surname of the holder. 

The shares are cut out of a book, bear numbers in rotation, and 
are signed by the President and two members of the Board, with the 
coimter-signature of the book-keeper, and with the seal of the Associa- 
tion attached. The shares shall be printed by the Departm.ent for 
the preparation of State documents. 

Remark. If in any one year the resources of the Associa- 
tion should prove insufficient for the issue to the shareholders 
of the 6 per cent, dividend to which they are entitled, the 
deficit will be made up from the profits of the succeeding 
years. 

§ 18. 

The shares of the Association are subject to gradual amortisation 
from an amortisation fund created with this object. The Association 
will not begin the amortisation of shares until the sinking fund amounts 
to the sum of one hundred thousand roubles. 

The amortisation will be carried out by drawing lots after a 
method fixed by a General Meeting of the members of the Association 
and sanctioned by the Minister of the Interior in agreement with the 
Minister of Finance. 

The drawn shares are redeemed at their nominal value. 

§ 19. 

Any shareholder desirous of disposing of his shares but unable 
to find a purchaser amongst the other shareholders, must announce 
the fact to the Board, which without delay informs all the members of 
the Association that those shares are offered for sale, and if in the 
course of one calendar month none of the shareholders or pohcy- 
holders should acquire the shares by mutual treaty with the seller 
thereof, the latter is at Hberty to dispose of them to non-members. 

In the event of a sale of shares by the intermediation of the Board 
of Directors, they may be sold to poUcy-holders, only when no share- 
holder is desirous of purchasing the same. 
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Transfers of shares are effected by an endorsement on the shares, 
which at the time of the announcement of the transfer should be 
produced to the Board of Directors in order that the transfer should be 
noted in its books ; the Board itself puts the endorsement only in 
cases provided for by legal decision in § 2167 of the Code of Laws, 
Vol. X., Part 1, of the edition of 1900. 

During the first three complete years after the establishment of 
the Association, shares may be sold only to shareholders, and in no 
circumstances either to policy-holders or to non-members. 

§ 20. 

In case of shares being lost, the owner is obliged to inform the 
Board in writing of the fact, giving the numbers of the lost shares ; 
the Board will then advertise the loss, but at the expense of the loser. 

Should no information as to the lost shares be received within a 
month from the day of publication of their loss, the Board wiU issue to 
the owner new shares bearing the same numbers as the lost ones, and 
with a note upon them that they have been issued in exchange for the 
latter. 

§ 21. 

The amortisation fund and reserve capital are formed by means 
of amounts deducted from the profits of the Association in a proportion 
laid down in this Charter. 

The amortisation fund is appointed for redeeming shares at their 
nominal value, and the reserve capital for replacing such unforeseen 
losses as cannot be covered by the spare funds at the disposal of the 
Association. Should the reserve capital in any year prove insufficient 
for this purpose, then the uncovered part of the losses shall be drawn 
from the amortisation fund of the poUcy-holders, and, as a last resource, 
from the share capital, in which case the uncovered part of the losses 
shall remain in the balance-sheet and be replaced from the profits of 
the Association in succeeding years. 

Deductions from the profits for the formation of the amortisation 
fund continue to be made until all the shares are redeemed. 

§ 22. 

The capital of the policy-holders is formed from the share capital 
according as the shares are redeemed, and is intended for replacing the 
share capital. 

§ 23. 

All the means of the Association are invested and kept according 
to the existing laws providing for the investment and custody of the 
resources of Joint-stock Insurance Companies, in which connection, 
with regard to the investment of the share capital and the capital of 
the policy-holders, the procedure will be followed which is established 
for the investment of the foundation capital of Insurance Companies. 

§ 24. 
The expenditure incurred in organising the Association may not 
exceed 50,000 roubles. All sums expended for the above purpose 
must be redeemed within not more than ten years. 
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IV. ADMINISTRATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 

§ 25. 
The administration of the affairs of the Association is in the 
hands of (a) the General Meeting, {b) the Council, and (c) the Board 
of Directors. 

(a) general meetings. 
§ 26. 

The General Meeting is the highest authority of the Association, 
and gives the final decision, so far as this Charter permits, on all 
questions arising in the Association and in all its affairs, and it directs 
the business of the Association. 

The following duties in particular are subject to the unalterable 
jurisdiction of a General Meeting : — 

(1) The election of members of the Council, and of auditors and 

the furnishing the Council with instructions for its guidance. 

(2) Fixing the remuneration of members of the Council and of 

the auditors. 

(3) The examination of the auditors' reports and the ratification 

of the yearly accounts and balance-sheet for the past year, 
the distribution of the profits, and the approval of the esti- 
mates and proposals for the coming year. 

(4) Regulations for the purchase and sale of real estate. 

(5) The investigation and determination of aU representations 

of the Council as regards matters outside the powers con- 
ferred upon it. 

(6) The removal of members of the Council and of the Board of 

Directors from their posts before the expiry of their appoint- 
ment on the disclosure of irregularities on the part of such 
persons and, especially, on the proof of deficiencies in the 
funds of the Association, and, in the latter case, the taking of 
the necessary steps for making up the loss and fixing the 
responsibility on those in fault. 

(7) Regulations concerning the sphere of action of the Associa- 

tion, the opening of branches in other towns, alterations in 
or additions to the Charter or to the Policy conditions, the 
redemption of shares, the acceptance of re-insurance from 
other Insurance Companies — joint-stock or mutual — the 
reduction of premimns in proportion to the duration of 
insurance, the supplementing of expended capital, and the 
winding-up and liquidation of the affairs of the Association. 

§ 27. 

General Meetings are held in Moscow, and are (a) Ordinary and 
(b) Extraordinary. 

Ordinary General Meetings are convened twice a year, taking into 
consideration that the first— which has as its object the examination 
and confirmation of the accounts and balance-sheet of the past year, 
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the appropriation of the yearly profits and the election of officers, &c. 
— should be held not later than May, and the second — ^having for 
object the investigation and ratification of the estimates of expenditure 
and the projected operations for the coming year — not later than 
December. 

Extraordinary General Meetings are convened, firstly, by order 
of the Minister of the Interior (through the Insurance Committees), 
which order must be carried out without delay, in case it be not other- 
wise provided in the instructions themselves ; and, secondly, at the 
discretion of the Council or of the auditors, or on the demand of not 
fewer than 25 members of the Association, competent to vote. This 
demand must be complied with not later than one month after its 
being formulated. 

Remark. The sittings of a General Meeting may last not 
more than three successive days, the meeting itself fixing the 
dates and hours of its sittings. 

§ 28. 
All members of the Association, competent to vote, have the right 
to be present at General Meetings and, either in person or through 
representatives duly authorised by them, to take part in the considera- 
tion of all questions submitted to the judgment of the meeting. 

Such representatives may only be persons who are themselves 
competent to vote. Any one member cannot hold more than two 
proxies. 

§ 29. 

The right of voting and of being an elector or a candidate for 
office at a General Meeting belongs, firstly, to shareholders whose 
names have been registered in the books of the Association not later 
than one month before the meeting, and, secondly, to persons holding 
a power of attorney from policy-holders. 

§ 30. 
After every redemption of shares the lessened number of share- 
holders' votes is replaced by the same number of votes from amongst 
the policy-holders, in such a manner that for every ten lost share- 
holders' votes one representative from amongst the pohcy-holders is 
chosen with the right to ten votes ; in this manner on the final amorti- 
sation of the share capital the meeting will consist of a hundred duly 
authorised representatives with equal voting powers. 

§ 31. 

Every share gives a right to one vote, but no single shareholder 
may have a greater number of votes than that given by the ownership 
of one-tenth part of the share capital. 

Notwithstanding the above, a shareholder entrusted with a power 
of attorney from poHcy-holders may exercise, in his capacity as repre- 
sentative, the right of using the full number of votes entrusted to him. 

§ 32. 
The Board announces the intention of holding a General Meeting 
not later than 14 days before the date of said meeting, by means of 
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advertisements inserted in the newspapers, in which are set forth 
the place and time of assembly, as well as the agenda of all subjects 
to be submitted to the consideration of the meeting. 

Sufficient notice of every intended meeting must each time be 
duly given to the local police authority. 

§ 33. 

Before every General Meeting the Board shall draw up a Hst of 
such members as are competent to vote at the meeting. 

§ 34. 

Every member mentioned on the above Ust, who wishes to be 
present at the meeting, receives from the Board a card specially pro- 
vided for the purpose, on which are set forth his rank or state, christian 
name, patronymic, and surname. In the case of a society or institu- 
tion, its title or denomination is set forth on the card issued to it. No 
person unable to present his card as above shall be admitted to the 
place of meeting. 

§ 35. 

In order that a General Meeting should be duly constituted, it 
is compulsory that the members present thereat should possess, either 
of their own right or by their proxies, not less than one-fifth of the 
entire number of votes belonging to the shareholders and to the 
representatives of the policy-holders ; for the resolution of questions 
concerning the enlargement or lessening of the scope of the undertaking, 
for the removal from office before the expiry of their term of of&cials 
appointed by a General Meeting or by the CouncU, for an alteration 
in the Articles of Association or for the winding-up of the Association, 
the members present at the meeting should be vested, either in their 
own right or by their proxies, with not less than one -half of the voting 
powers possessed by shareholders and by representatives of the pohcy- 
holders. 

§ 36. 

Should the meeting not satisfy all the requirements of § 35, a second 
Meeting must be held not later than three weeks after the date of the 
first. This second meeting is duly constituted and legally competent 
to act, irrespective of the number of votes represented, of which fact 
the Board must give due notice to members, by advertisement, not later 
than 14 days before the date fixed for the meeting. 

Such secondary meetings are competent to deal with only such 
business and questions as were placed on the agenda of the unformed 
meetings. 

§ 37. 

The members present at a General Meeting elect from amongst 
themselves a Chairman and a Secretary for the conduct of the business 
thereof. Prior to such election the Chairman of the Council or the 
person standing for him presides over the meeting. 

§ 38 
Questions put before a General Meeting are resolved by a simple 
majority of votes. For the resolution of questions concerning an 
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alteration'an"the]Articles of Association, the enlargement of the scope 
of the'^Association, the winding-up of the Society, or the removal of 
its'officials]before the expiry of their term of ofhce, a majority of three- 
fourths of the votes present is requisite. 

Motions concerning the election and the removal from office of 
officials elected by a General Meeting, are settled by secret ballot ; 
other motions are voted on in the manner preferred by the meeting, 
in which regard the majority shown is calculated according to the pro- 
portion which the number of affirmative votes bears to the actual 
number of votes given by the members on each separate motion, 

§ 39. 

The decisions of General Meetings are certified to on minutes 
signed by the Chairman and by at least three of the members present 
and counter-signed by the Secretary. 

The legally constituted decisions of General Meetings are binding 
on all members without exception, whether they have been present 
at the meetings or absent therefrom. 

§ 40. 

Should any member of the Association desire to lay any statement 
before a General Meeting, he must previously lay the same in writing 
before the Board. If this statement be signed by not less than ten 
persons, having the right of voting at a General Meeting, and be handed 
in to the Board not later than one month antecedent to the date of 
the General Meeting, the Board previously submits it to the Council 
with its conclusions thereon, and it thereupon proceeds to the con- 
sideration of the next General Meeting. 

Complaints, when formulated with due observance of the above 
time limit, even if made by single individuals, are compulsorily sub- 
mitted to the decision of a General Meeting, after having been 
previously lodged before the Council. 

§ 41. 

An Electoral Meeting is summoned in Moscow every three years 
for the selection of representatives of the pohcy-holders. 

AU policy-holders, who have paid to the Association during the 
preceding financial year a premium of not less than one thousand 
roubles, may take part in the Electoral Meetings with the right to vote 
thereat, and every thousand roubles of paid-up premium gives the 
right to one vote and the right to be selected as one of the representa- 
tives. 

Policy-holders who have paid less than one thousand roubles 
premium may combine their votes in a common proxy in order to 
obtain the right to a vote. 

The right to a vote at an Electoral Meeting may be entrusted 
only to an elector, in connection with which no one elector may hold 
more than two proxies. 

Remark. Shareholders who are at the same time policy- 
holders take part in Electoral Meetings on an ordinary footing. 
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§ 42. 

The list of persons and institutions having the right to take part 
in the selection of representatives is drawn up by the Board of Direc- 
tors, and their names are included in the said list in order, according 
to the amount of the premiums paid by them during the past financial 
year. 

§ 43. 

The date for carrying out the election of representatives is fixed 
by the Board for a day not later than one month before the date of a 
General Meeting. Simultaneously with the pubhcation of the said 
date, a list of electors is suspended in the offices of the Board for 
examination by the electors, who have the right during 14 days after 
the exposure of the list to hand in to the Board objections as to the 
incorrectness or incompleteness of the list ; such objections must 
be investigated before the elections take place. After that, members 
of the Association whose names are not mentioned on the list have 
no right to take part in the proceedings of an Electoral Meeting. 

§ 44. 
Electoral Meetings are summoned by the Board in^^Moscow by 
means of three separate advertisements in the local newspapers 
and in " The Official Gazette," during the month before the arrival 
of the date for which they are summoned. 

§ 45. 

At Electoral Meetings no questions concerning the business 
of the Association may be discussed or resolved, except those con- 
cerning the election of representatives and their substitutes. 

§ 46. 

At Electoral Meetings the chair is occupied by one of the members 
of the Council, chosen by the Coimcil itself. 

The elections are carried out by secret voting by means of balls 
put into a ballot-box. 

Those persons are declared duly elected as representatives who 
have received the greatest number of votes, but at the same time more 
than one-half of the votes of all the electors present at the meeting. 

§ 47. 
Should the nmnber of representatives chosen in accordance with 
§ 46 prove to be less than that required by § 30, there are then carried 
out further elections of representatives, for which purpose a list is 
drawn up of those who have received the greatest number of votes 
(exclusive of those already elected), and, in case of a deficiency of such 
persons, of other persons taking part in the meeting, but this list 
must not exceed in number twice the number of representatives ; 
after this the meeting proceeds to a new ballot from among the persons 
thus designated. Those who then receive the greatest number of 
votes are elected, even if the number of votes given them should not 
equal half the entire number of votes given. Should two or more 
persons receive an equal number of votes, the election is determined 
by the casting of lots. 
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§ 48. 

All remarks on and objections to irregularities taking place in 
the election of representatives should be lodged before the Chairnian 
of the meeting and finally determined by the same meeting. 

§ 49. 

Should the number of electors exceed three hundred, three 
Electoral Meetings are summoned, each of which elects one-third 
of the entire number of representatives. For this purpose the names 
of the members of the Association are drawn up in a list, in which 
they are mentioned in order, according to the amount of the premiums 
paid by each of them during the past financial year. The persons 
whose names are mentioned on the said list are then divided into 
three classes. To the first class belong those persons coming first 
on the list, the sum of whose premiums composes one-third of the 
entire amount of the premiums ; to the second class belong those 
whose names come next in order on the list, and the sum of whose 
premiums amounts to another one-third of the entire sum of the 
premiums ; the third class is formed of all the remaining persons on 
the list. When the number of representatives is not divisible by 
three without remainder, the preference is given to the first and 
second classes. 

§ 50. 

Joint-stock companies, societies of all kinds, institutions, trustees, 
and joint owners of shares take part in General and Electoral Meetings, 
each through its or his representative, who enjoys all the rights of 
a member of the meeting, and may be elected to all offices open to 
election. 

Proxies conferring the right of taking part in General or Electoral 
Meetings are given in the form of letters or telegrams, which must 
be presented to the Board not later than three days before the date 
of meeting. Such proxies are valid for one meeting only. 

§ 51. 

For the purpose of auditing the yearly accounts and balance- 
sheet the General Meeting chooses from amongst its members, one 
year in advance, a Committee of Auditors, to the number of not 
less than three and not more than five persons, who are not members 
of the Board, or holders of any office open to election by a General 
Meeting or to appointment by the Board. 

Members of the Board, on leaving office as such, are not eligible 
to be elected Auditors during the course of two years coimting from 
the day of their giving up their office. 

The Committee of Auditors is em-powered, with the consent of a 
General Meeting, to invite competent persons to help it in its labours 

§ 52. 

It is the duty of the Auditors, not later than one month before 
the date fixed for a General Meeting, to proceed to verify the funds 
and the different capitals, and to examine all books, accounts, and 
documents connected with Ihe yearly accounts and balance-sheet, 
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and, in general, to examine into the conduct of the affairs of the 
Association. After examination of the accounts and balance-sheet, 
the Auditors report thereupon to the Board, who submit the report 
to the consideration of the General Meeting, adding any explanations, 
that it may be necessary to make on their part, of the observations 
of the Auditors. 

§ 53. 

The Auditors may, should they deem it necessary or if,i,they be 
charged to do so by a General Meeting, with the assistance of com- 
petent persons in case of need, carry out an inspection and examination 
of all the property of the Association, and may, in general, make all 
necessary investigations to enable them to arrive at a conclusion 
regarding the degree of utility and expediency of the operations of 
the Association. For the due performance thereof the Board is 
boimd to put everything that is necessary at the disposal of the 
Auditors. All reports and conclusions of the Auditors must be 
laid by the Board in their established order before the next General 
Meeting for its consideration. The estimates and proposals for the 
coming year are also handed to the Auditors for preliminary con- 
sideration by them, and are then laid by the Board, together with 
the conclusions of the Auditors, before the General Meeting. In- 
dependently of all this, the Auditors are empowered, in case of neces- 
sity, to require the Board to summon Extraordinary General Meetings. 

§ 54. 

The Auditors have to draw up detailed minutes of the proceedings 
of their meetings, including therein all passed resolutions and all 
announcements of separate opinions on the part of individual Auditors. 
The said minutes, as well as all reports and conclusions of the Auditors, 
must be laid by the Board, together with its explanations, before 
the next General Meeting. 

Three members of the Committee of Auditors must be present 
at its meetings to form a legal quorum, whose decisions are valid. 
Decisions are arrived at by a majority of votes. 

§ 55. 

The amount of remrmeration given to the Auditors, should such 
be requisite, is fixed by a General Meeting and is included in the 
estimates of expenses of administration. 

(b) the council. 
§ 56. 

The Council is chosen by a General Meeting from amongst its 
members, and is formed of not less than ten and not more than twenty 
members and a like number of substitutes. 

§ 57. 

After the lapse of the first three financial years one-third of the 

number of members of the Council retires from office during each of 

the first two years of the three-years period, and the remainder at 

the expiry of the third year ; and their substitutes retire at first in an 
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order to be settled by lot, and afterwards according to seniority in 
accession to office. Members who have held office are eligible for 
re-election. 

§58. 

Should any member of the Council retire from office before the 
expiry of the term for which he was elected, there is elected in his 
stead by the next General Meeting a new member, whose term of 
office expires at the expiry of the term of office of the member whom 
he has replaced. 

§ 59. 

Substitutes are appointed by the Council to take the place of its 
absent members either according to seniority of election or to the 
majority of votes given each on election, and, in case of an equal number 
or votes, by lot. 

§ 60. 

The members of the Council choose from amongst themselves a 
Chairman and a Vice-Chairman. Should the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman both be absent, a temporary Chairman is chosen. 

§ 61. 

The Council meets, when necessary, at the representation of 
the Board, or when fixed by the Chairman of the Council, or, in his 
absence, by his substitute. 

§ 62. 

The business of the Council is settled by a simple majority of 
votes ; but for the validity of its resolutions a quorum shall consist 
of more than one-half of the entire number of members. 

The Council, in the exercise of its rights and functions, 

(1) Supervises, through its individual members, the course of 

the affairs of the Association and controls the actions of the 
Board and of persons dependent on it ; 

(2) Appoints the Chairman and Directors of the Board and makes 

all agreements with them ; 

(3) Investigates complaints against the Board and its individual 

members ; 

(4) Draws up instructions to the Board, defining its mutual 

relations with agents of the Association in other towns 
and with the clerks and officers of the Association and their 
rights and duties according to their offices ; and 

(5) Confirms, amends, and rejects the representations of the Board 

on subjects enunciated in § 74. 

§ 64. 

The proceedings of Council Meetings are written out in minutes, 
which are signed by all the members present. 

Should any member of the Cotmcil disagree with any of its reso- 
lutions and demand that the fact of his disagreement be inserted in 
the minutes, he thereby removes from himself any responsibility with 
regard to the promulgated resolution. 
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§ 65. 

The members of the Council perform their duties on the basis 
of the Rules and Regulations laid down in this present Charter, and, 
in case of arrangements contrary to the laws or of their exceeding the 
powers conferred upon them or of disobedience to or infraction either 
of this Charter or of the resolutions of General Meetings, they are 
responsible from the ordinary standpoint^of^the laws. 

§ 66. 

Members of the Council may be removed from office by a decision 
of a General Meeting, before the expiry of their term of office. 

§ 67. 
The members of the Council are remtmerated for their services 
according to the discretion of the General Meeting. 

(C) THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

§ 68. 

The Board of Directors is composed of a Chairman and four 
Directors, appointed by the Council from among the members of the 
Association, or non-members may be appointed, but on condition 
that they do not belong to the Board of any other Joint-stock Insurance 
Company. 

One of the Directors is appointed by the Council to replace the 
Chairman in case of his removal or withdrawal from the Board before 
the expiry of his term of office. 

Remark. On the development of the business of the 
Association, the number of Directors may, by a resolution of a 
General Meeting, be increased as may seem necessary. 

§ 69. 
When there are not three Directors available for the moment, 
the temporary fulfilment of the duties of a director is laid by the 
Council on one of its own members. 

§ 70. 
The Chairman and Directors of the Board receive salaries, the 
amount of which is fixed by the Council. 

§71. 

For the legality of the decisions of the Board, the presence of 
three members, including the Chairman, is necessary to form a quorum. 

The decisions of the Board are arrived at by a simple majority of 
votes, and in case of the number of votes on each side being equal, 
the Chairman has a casting vote. 

§ 72. 
The meetings of the Board are summoned as may be needed at 
the discretion of the Chairman, but not less often than once a week. 

The proceedings of Board Meetings are recorded in minutes, 
which are signed by all the members present. 
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Should any member of the Board disagree with any of its resolu- 
tions and demand that the fact of his disagreement be recorded in the 
minutes, he thereby removes from himself all responsibility for the 
resolution with which he disagrees. 

§ 73. 

In case of any change taking place in the personal composition 
of the Board, notice thereof is given to all institutions, &c., having 
relations with the Association. This notice is signed by the members 
of the Board remaining in office, as well as by the newly-appointed 
Directors, and the change is at the same time advertised for general 
information. 

§ 74. 

The duties of the Board consist in general of the management 
and disposition of the affairs of the Association within the lines laid 
down by this present Charter and by the General Meetings ; in 
particular the Board 

(1) Receives all moneys collected for shares by the representatives 

and issues shares. 

(2) Carries out operations permitted to the Association on the 

exact basis of this Charter and of the policy conditions. 

(3) Confers with Government departments and officials with 

relation to the business of the Association. 

(4) Defends the interests of the Association in aU judicial matters. 

(5) Appoints all persons needed for the service of the Association 

and dismisses them when necessary. 

(6) Purchases and sells property remaining after fires (§ 6). 

(7) Formulates proposals of needed alterations in the Charter 

and in the policy conditions. 

(8) Concludes agreements and arrangements, draws up deeds, 

and issues powers of attorney regarding the business of the 
Association. 

(9) Renews insurances. 

(10) Accepts insurances and fixes the amount of recompense 

for losses. 

(11) Fixes the rate of premium to be paid against fire and 

accidents. 

(12) Concludes agreements as to re-insuring risks with other 

Companies and as to accepting risks from other Companies. 

(13) Issues loans against interest-bearing securities and real 

estate. 

(14) Buys and sells interest-bearing securities, and real estate. 

(15) Concludes amicable arrangements. 

(16) Summons General Meetings— both Ordinary and Extraor- 

dinary — and Electoral Meetings. 

(17) Lays before General Meetings aU business requiring their 

decision. 
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(18) Appoints and removes the Secretary, Cashier, and Book- 
keeper of the Association and its agents in other towns. 

Remark. The resolutions of the Board with regard to 
matters referred to in points 10 — 18 of this paragraph, are 
carried into effect not otherwise than with the approval of 
Council. 

§ 75. 

The Board effects all expenditure warranted in the estimates 
approved by a General Meeting, except losses through insurance, which 
are settled as actual necessity arises. It is reserved to the General 
Meeting to fix what sum over and above the estimated expenditure, 
the Board may with the consent of the Council expend in cases that 
do not admit of delay, and the Board is responsible to the meeting for 
the necessity and consequences of such expenditure. A report of 
each case of such expenditure must be laid before the next General 
Meeting for its consideration. 

§ 76. 

The Board, as representing the Association, has the right to present 
petitions to Government offices and official personages without receiv- 
ing special power for each case, and in this regard it can empower 
others to act for it, either from among its own members or from among 
non-members. In matters subject to the ordinances of a court of 
justice, that form of giving a power of attorney is observed which is 
provided for in the legal statutes. 

§ 77. 

Correspondence relating to the business of the Association is carried 
on in the name of the Board. 

Powers of attorney and deeds imposing any hability on the Associa- 
tion, as well as orders upon banks and similar establishments for the 
delivery of moneys and deeds, must be signed by two members of the 
Board. 

The signature of one member of the Board is sufficient for corre- 
spondence and instructions concerning current business, for authorities 
to receive from the post-office registered letters and parcels and letters 
containing money, as well as for aU other documents which do not 
impose any liability on the Association. 

V. THE ACCOUNTS. 

§ 78. 

The financial year is reckoned from the 1st of January to the 31st 
of December inclusive. 

Should the Association begin its operations later than the 1st of 
July, the first accounts are to be closed on the 1st of December of 
the following year. 

§ 79. 

The style of the book-keeping, as well as the form of the books 
and the manner of drawing up the accounts, is fixed by the Board in 
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accordance with the Government ordinances and regulations made and 
provided in such matters. 

Remark. The proximate rules concerning the drawing up 
of the accounts and balance-sheet, as well as the form thereof, 
are confirmed and altered by the Minister of the Interior in 
agreement with the Minister of Finance. 

§ 80. 

Once a year, not later than May, the Board lays before a General 
Meeting, for its consideration and confirmation, the Statement of 
Accounts for the past year, together with the conclusions of the 
Auditors thereupon. The Statement of Accounts should show : 

(a) the balance on the 31st of December of the financial year, and 

(b) the account of profits and losses. 

The Statement of Accounts is distributed at the offices of the 
Board to all members of the Association who desire to be furnished 
therewith, during the fortnight preceding the assembling of a General 
Meeting. 

§ 81. 

On the Statement of Accounts being passed by the General 
Meeting, 6 per cent, of the net receipts of the year is before all else 
deducted from them, and, in accordance with § 17 of this Charter, 
is allotted to the profit of the shareholders. The net receipts of the 
year are defined to be the sums remaining after the payment of the 
expenses and losses which occurred in the operations of the Association 
during the financial year and of the reserves of '"premiums (cl. 3 of 
Appendix to cl. 2200, Note 1, Vol. X., Pt. 1 of the Code of Laws, 
edition of 1900) and of the reserves for unsettled losses. The re- 
mainder of the net profits, should there be any such, is then distributed 
in the following proportions : — 

Should the remainder of the net profits not exceed one hundred 
thousand roubles, it is carried over in its entirety to the amortisation 
fund ; should the remainder of the net profits exceed one hundred 
thousand roubles, then, after the said sum has been carried over 
to the amortisation fund, the balance of the net profits is allotted : — 

10 per cent, to the reserve capital; 

50 per cent, to meet the dividends of the policy-holders, pro- 
portionately to the premiums paid by them ; 

10 per cent, as remuneration to the members of the Council ; 

10 per cent, as remuneration to the members of the Board of 
Directors ; 

10 per cent, as remuneration to other officers of the Association ; 

10 per cent, to the disposal of the General Meeting, to be em- 
ployed, at its discretion, on means for the prevention of 
fires, on means for protecting workmen against accidents 
and of assisting'them in such'cases, and, generally speaking, 
on all sorts of beneficial measures, bearing a relation to the 
operations of the Association. 
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When the reserve capital attains to the sum of one million roubles, 
the amount carried over to it may, at the discretion of a General 
Meeting, be reduced to 5 per cent, of the net profits, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the sum allotted as dividend to the policy-holders. 

Remark I. In order to increase the reserve resources of 
the Association, the right is reserved to the General Meeting, 
during the course of the first five financial years, of setting 
apart a smaller amount for the amortisation fund, or even to 
set apart no such amount, wariting over to the reserve capital 
that part of the net profits which would otherwise have been 
allotted to the amortisation. 

Remark 2. On the full amortisation of the share capital, 
the sums which were previously allotted to the amortisation 
fund are written over to the reserve capital until it attains 
the limit of one million roubles, and, on the reserve capital 
attaining the said Umit, these sums go to increase the dividend 
of the poUcy-holders. 

§ 82. 

The yearly Statement of Accounts, on being confirmed by the 
General Meeting, is pubHshed for general information together with 
the resolutions of the meeting as regards the division of profits, and 
ten copies each are sent to the Ministries of the Interior (Committee 
of Insurance) and of Finance. 

; VI. WINDING-UP OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

§ 83. 

No term is fixed for the existence of the Association and it may 
be wound up 

(a) By an order of the Insurance Committee, with suitable ap- 
plication of the rules providing for the dissolution of Joint- 
stock Insurance Companies (clauses 9 — 22 of the Appendix 
to cl. 2200, note 1, Vol. X., Pt. 1 of the Code of Laws, edition 
1900), when the sum of the insurance and share capitals 
proves to be less than six hundred thousand roubles and 
the deficiency wiU not be made up by share or poHcy -holders ; 

(6) By order of a General Meeting when circumstances prove to 
be such that the further carrying on of the Association 
would be productive of loss to the members thereof. 

The closing of the accounts and the preparing of the affairs of 
the Association for hquidation shall be entrusted, at the discretion 
of a General Meeting, either to the Council or to a Committee specially 
appointed to that end by the General Meeting. 

Reports shall be made to the Ministries of the Interior and of 
Finance : by the Board as to the resolution passed by the General 
Meeting for the winding-up of the Association and by the Liquidation 
Committee as to the result of the liquidation, and they shall also make 
suitable publication of the same for the information of all persons 
concerned in the affairs of the Association. 
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§ 84. 

The following conditions shall be observed on the winding-up 
of the Association : — 

(l)jThe acceptance of new insurances shall be discontinued. 
With regard to existing insurances the responsibility of 
the Association shaU continue either until the expiry of their 
term or until policy-holders consent to the redemption of 
their] policies or to their insurances being transferred to 
another Insurance Company. 

(2) Out of what may remain of the resources of the Association 
after the final settlement of all its liabilities, the unredeemed 
part of the share capital shall be refunded to the shareholders, 
together with 6 per cent, annual interest up to the date of 
refunding ; any possible remainder shall then be divided 
among the policy-holders still remaining in the Association on 
the day of its closing its business, proportionately to the 
entire amount of premiums paid by them. 

Remark. If on the final settlement some of the sums 
to be paid cannot be handed over to the proper persons, on 
account of the non-appearance of the legal claimants, the 
General Meeting shall then determine where such moneys 
shall be placed for custody, prior to their being handed over, 
and in case of the non-appearance of the owners before the 
expiry of the period prescribed by the Statute of Limitations, 
what is then to be done with such sums : 

§ 85. 

In cases not provided for in this present Charter, the Association 
is guided by the regulations prescribed for Insurance Companies 
and other similar undertakings, as well as by general statutes, both 
now existing and which may afterwards be brought into force. 
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Report for the Year ending December 31st, 1908, 
of the Austrian Master Cotton Spinners' Association. 



A retrospect on the activity of our Association during 1908 must, 
of course, be entirely different from the report which was submitted 
before the general meeting 12 months ago. 

The commercial situation of the cotton industry in the year 1908 
will especially be remembered on account of two outstanding charac- 
teristics, viz., the end of the boom and the almost complete stoppage 
of orders during the greater part of the year. It is due to these 
extremes that we have had so many difficulties arising from the orders 
placed by the customers of the spinners. 

One of the most striking points of the boom was that the buyer 
gave orders for excessively protracted deliveries, exceeding frequently 
one year from the date of order. Thus the consequence was that on 
an average the Austrian cotton spinners had, at the beginning of 
1908, orders in their books to keep them engaged from six to eight 
months at very remunerative prices, and consequently the falling off 
in the demand could be regarded at the beginning with unconcern. 
It was quite evident, however, that such a state of business with 
orders in hand for nine months of the year could not last for ever, 
and the margin of prices was not appreciably reduced in spite of the 
extraordinary small turnover. The spinners were, however, very 
soon obliged, although they had plenty of orders in their books, to 
seek customers, and consequently prices were then reduced. The 
reason for this somewhat striking event was that the buyers tried by 
all means at their disposal to retard the acceptance of delivery of the 
yarns which they had bought at high prices; this caused a great 
increase in the stocks of yarns at the mills, in spite of a full order- 
book. The next step was that offers were made for prompt delivery 
of large stocks, necessitated by the non-acceptance of delivery of the 
old contracts. This caused the extraordinary and apparently contra- 
dictory situation which will always be remembered as a characteristic 
of the yarn trade during 1908, viz., pressing offers at low prices and 
increasing stocks in spite of full order-books. During the first half- 
year many had hoped that this state of affairs was a natural reaction 
necessary for the purpose of reverting to the normal state of trade of 
1907, but it was soon found out that such suppositions were not 
correct. The hopes which were entertained as regards the crops in 
Austria were not fulfilled, although the yield of the by-products, 
which is of special interest to the textile industry, was excellent. The 
reports from abroad, from America as well as all the European 
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countries, became less and less encouraging, and during the summer 
of 1908 the cotton mills everywhere, with the exception of Austria 
and France, were on short time. 

A new difficulty arose for the Austrian cotton-spinning industry 
in 1908 by the political events which almost made business impossible 
to our most important markets — the Balkan States and Turkey. 
Three years ago the improvement in trade originated in the export 
business ; now the entire stoppage of export orders had become 
ruinous to the cotton industry, especially for those mills which produce 
coloured goods, as they had in many cases increased their capacity, 
and had specialised for this class of trade. An improvement in the 
situation was anticipated from the great lock-out in the Lancashire 
cotton industry. More than 40,000,000 spindles were completely 
stopped during seven weeks, and one could have reasonably expected 
that this tremendous reduction in the productive power, which is by 
far greater than any increase in the number of spindles during the 
last two years, should have been the means of arriving at the 
equilibrium between supply and demand. It was further expected 
that this general stoppage in Lancashire would have the effect of 
reducing the price of the raw material, which ought to have enabled 
the continental spinners to sell yarns and cloth more readily and with 
a profit at a lower level of prices. 

These expectations were likewise frustrated, and the development 
of the world's trade shows that the excessive production was so great 
that even this enormous reduction was not able to remedy it. 

The effect of the reduction of prices for the raw material, conse- 
quent upon the large crop and the diminished consumption, must at 
all events have some influence on our industry. As is usually the case, 
this reduction in price did not at the commencement bring about an 
increase in the demand, but, on the contrary, a further decrease. 
It is quite comprehensible that the buyers who have lost a good deal 
of money in all their purchases will abstain as long as possible from 
entering into new contracts if they see the price of cotton receding 
daily, not knowing when the minimum of prices has arrived. 

All those unfavourable factors which existed at the end of 1908 
have still been in force at the commencement of this year, and have 
further deteriorated the condition of affairs. Prices for yarn are 
to-day very much below the cost of production, and a natural 
improvement is far distant. 

Nevertheless, the present situation has also the germinating 
power for a future turn to the better ; no doubt the stocks in the hands 
of the buyers must have been diminished during the long period of 
stagnation, and the demand will therefore be all the stronger once 
that confidence has been restored. The low level of prices is bound 
to stimulate consumption, and the exceptionally long and hard winter 
must also have its beneficial influence on the textile industry. 

As a permanent unfavourable factor we must recognise the over- 
production in yarns which has been brought about by the erection of 
numerous new mills. 

Continued and unrestricted working of the spinning mills in face 
of the constantly-growing stocks and of an insufficient consumption, 
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in ratio to the productive power, will necessarily still further increase 
our difficulties, and will occasion heavy losses to our entire industry. 

One of the principal objects, therefore, which our Association 
had to deal with in the past year was to take measures for the reduc- 
tion of the production in proportion to the actual demand, until the 
confidence of the buyers will have been restored. Every cotton 
spinner will have been aware already towards the middle of 1908 of 
the future events in our commercial development, although at that 
time the actual situation of the Austrian cotton-spinning mills was 
not unfavourable. The committee of our Association has nevertheless 
approached the members with a proposal to prepare an agreement 
for the purpose of the reduction of working hours. This proposed 
short-time movement was to come into force as soon as the adherents 
to the proposal had adopted a resolution with a corresponding 
majority. As a larger part of our members were still hoping to see a 
quick and natural improvement of the situation, the proposed agree- 
ment did not become perfect. However, in November last year it was 
evident that it was no more a question of preparing for the future, 
but a necessity of acting immediately. On November 26th, 1908, 
an extraordinary general meeting of our Association decided almost 
unanimously to request the committee to immediately take steps for 
reducing the working hours by 16 per cent, during a period of six 
months. The discussion showed that many desired that such measure 
should have the preponderate majority (at least 90 per cent.) of those 
cotton mills which did not use all the yarn produced for their own 
looms. After many endeavours we have succeeded at last in obtaining 
the necessary number of signatures to the agreement, which came 
into force on March 15th. 

We cannot say yet whether this short-time movement will bring 
about more remunerative business, but we are certain that the reduc- 
tion in working hours will counteract in some degree a further 
deterioration in the situation. 

Besides this all-important question, our Association dealt in 1908 
with many other subjects, of which we cite the establishment of an 
Institute for Invalidity Insurance of Employes. 

The question of reducing the premium on fire insurance has 
constantly engaged the attention of the committee. On the initiative 
of the fire-insurance companies we have held meetings with the 
Tariff Committee concerning an adjustment of their rates. We regret 
not to be able to report at present any definite result of the meetings, 
which have been excessively delayed by the representatives of the 
insurance companies. In order to represent more energetically the 
interests of our members with regard to fire insurance, and in order 
to attain more readily the ideal of our own insurance company, the 
committee of our Association has decided to establish an Insurance 
Department, whose object it will be to revise policies and to represent 
in general the interests of the members in all matters concerning 
insurance companies. On the basis of insurance for loss of profit 
which we established in 1907, we were enabled to make favourable 
proposals to our members for a permanent insurance against 
stoppages resulting from fires or from accidents to machines. 
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The preliminary work for the establishment or purchase of paper- 
tube works for the account of the Association has also been con- 
cluded ; we shall shortly be in a position to bring before our members 
concrete proposals concerning this question. 

We have now 101 firms registered as members of the Association. 
These represent 151 mills, with 3,797,912 spindles. Two members 
owning about 100,000 spindles have been enrolled during last year. 

As it is in the interest of the industry to have as far as possible 
a perfect Federation of the Austro-Hungarian cotton-spinning mills, 
we have been approached by the Association of Bohemian Textile 
Masters and have arrived at an agreement according to which the 
spinning mills of that Association (representing about 300,000 to 
400,000 spindles) conform to the actions taken by us, especially as 
regards short time, conditions of payment, communication of selling 
prices, statistics, &c. 

From the preceding it will be evident that our programme for 
this year, even if we limit ourselves only to the work which is in hand 
at present, is a very exhaustive one. 

We must not fail to recognise that the consequences of the trade 
depression have not yet been overcome, and that events may take 
place almost daily which may increase the difficult conditions in which 
the Austrian cotton industry is at present. At such times the closest 
solidarity of all the industrials is of the utmost importance, and we 
conclude our report by exhorting our members to adhere loyally to 
the Association in the coming year, and to protect the industry, by 
common action, from the dangers which threaten it. 
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Alsace-Lorraine Industrial Syndicate, Mulhouse, Alsace. 

Annual Report for 1908. 

The syndicate has 152 firms as members on its register ; they 
belong to the following branches : — 

Cotton Industry. 

Spinning mills 15 

Doubling miUs 3 

Weaving mills 22 

Spinning and weaving mills combined 30 

Wholesale merchant 1 

— 71 
Woollen Industry. 

Spinning mills , 10 

Weaving mills 12 

Spinning and weaving mills combined .... 7 

— 29 
Cotton and woollen weaving mills combined 8 

Dyeing, bleaching, and finishing 6 

Silk industry 4 

Jute industry 3 

Other textile concerns 8 

Engineering 6 

Paper industry 9 

Architectural industry 5 

Other industries 3 

— 52 

"152 
Number of spindles and looms engaged on cotton : — 

(1) Spindles — 

(a) Mule spindles 731,890 

(6) Ring spindles 687,935 

(c) Doubhng spindles 58,997 

1,478,822 

(2) Looms 31,926 

The following may be of interest : — 

The S3mdicate was represented by Messrs. Daniel Mieg, Ren6 
KuUmann, and J. Haeffele at the Fifth International Cotton Congress 
at Paris, Jime 1st to 4th, 1908. Mr. Mieg spoke in the name of our 
cotton spinners in favour of the establishment of a mutual insurance 
company, especially as the consideration of such a scheme might 
induce the present insurance companies to improve their organisation 
and to introduce more favourable terms of insurance. 
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Forty-nine of our spinning mills replied to the enquiry of the 
International Federation with regard to the census of consumption 
and stocks of cotton at the mills on August 31st, and at the last census 
of the stocks of cotton in the mills on March 1st all of our 50 spinning 
mnis made returns. 

The spinners have likewise answered an enquiry as to the gross 
nett and tare weight of the bales of cotton ; only five of our members 
did not send particulars. 

As regards the official enquiries made by the Secretary of State 
regarding the production of the Textile Industry for 1907, our President 
has assisted in formulating the enquiry form. As regards the 
answers to the enquiry, our syndicate and the Association of Alsacian 
Master Cotton Spinners have pointed out that the concerns could only 
supply the information provided the collected material would be treated 
as absolutely confidential, and that those associations whose interest 
was opposed to ours should not have an opportunity of obtaining the 
figures. 

In accordance with a desire on the part of the Bremen Cotton 
Exchange, we have taken the necessary steps in order to establish an 
up-to-date Ust of the spinners in our district. Our enquiries show 
that in the whole of Alsace-Lorraine there were at the end of 1908 : — 

877,122 mule spindles. 
689,510 ring spindles. 
70,191 doubUng spindles. 
1,600 other spindles. 



Total 1,638,423 

We were asked by a commission of Bremen House, in July, 1908, 
to give our opinion as to the advisability of introducing at Bremen 
future cotton contracts. Not one of our members has declared him- 
self in favour of this measure, because 

(1) The cotton spinners of our district transact comparatively 

little business in Bremen, and for these there exists no 
necessity of establishing a future cotton exchange. 

(2) In the event of the formation of such an exchange, every 

transaction entered into at Bremen, even for spot cotton, 
would have to pay a revenue tax, which hitherto has not 
been necessary. 
The scheme submitted by the Liverpool Cotton Association to 
the Spinners' Associations relating to a proposed formation of an 
association for protecting and safeguarding business, has been care- 
fully examined together with the Alsace Master Cotton Spinners' 
Association. Our enquiry has shown that our spinners are not willing 
to join in the scheme, although they heartily endorse the principles. 
The means by which the safeguarding of business should be achieved 
did not seem sufficiently effective. The mere punishment of being 
severely reprimanded, which is mentioned in the scheme, would not deter 
dishonest elements from acting in contravention of the contract, and 
it must be admitted that the whole scheme is solely intended to over- 
come dishonest dealings. Other effective punishments have not been 
provided in the scheme, our conclusion therefore is that the scheme 
would not fulfil its purpose. 
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Acting on the desire of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to send in spring, 1909, to Washington, delegates for the 
purpose of fixing international standards for the cotton trade, the 
Industrial Syndicate had already nominated one of their members 
for this purpose. After having received information from the 
European Cotton Exchanges at Bremen, that they would not recognise 
the resolutions passed by that Conference, we have decided not to send 
our delegate. The other Master Cotton Spinners' Associations of Ger- 
many have acted in a similar manner. It may be stated that the date 
of the meeting at Washington had been advised too late. 

The syndicate has again followed with keen interest the efforts 
of the Cotton BiU of Lading Conference. We have now a large list 
of the shipowners and agents who have agreed to accept those very 
necessary and useful conditions arrived at by that Conference. 

By instigation of the Association of German Mercerisors, the 
Chamber of Commerce at Mulhouse requested us to give our opinion 
as to the formation of a public testing-house with experimental 
laboratories for the German textile industry. Such an institution 
does not yet exist in Alsace-Lorraine, but the want of it is constantly 
being felt. Even if the spinners should not be forced to make use of 
this testing-house, such an institution would be of great advantage 
in case of dispute, and when an estabUshment desires to have certain 
yams and cloths or raw cotton tested for other reasons. In accord- 
ance with this opinion, the Industrial Syndicate has passed a formal 
resolution at its meeting on May 30th, 1908, in which it agrees in 
principle to the erection of a testing-house, but leaves all further steps 
in the hands of the Chamber of Commerce, which, as a public institu- 
tion of great importance, was considered more suitable for establishing 
and organising an institute. So far the Chamber of Commerce has not 
made any definite proposals in the matter. 

Our spinners have devoted particular interest to the continuation 
of enquiries made by Mr. C. O. Langen with regard to the fire insrurance 
and statistics of fires for the German cotton miUs. The questions were 
answered by all of our members (50), whilst on previous occasions 
only 37 had made returns. The number of sprinklered mills has in- 
creased during the last few years. We may mention here that during 
1908 the ring of fire insurance companies in Alsace have at last increased 
the sprinkler rebate, from 30 to 40 per cent. Although this rebate is 
not yet satisfactory, it is a step in the right direction. 

The question of short time in the cotton industry was discussed 
first in om: general meeting, on May 30th, 1908. The expression of 
opinion was then that not a single cotton spinner present declared 
himself in favour of short time, as they had sufftcient engagements. 
At the end of June, 1908, our syndicate was approached by the 
Association of South German Master Cotton Spinners as to the intro- 
duction of short time. The South German spinners had resolved that 
those of their members whose working hours per week were 66 should 
should curtail them to 55, whilst those who worked 60 hours per week 
should reduce them to 52. The same demand was made on us by the 
Association of Rhenish Westphalian Cotton Spinners. A meeting of 
members, representing 38 firms of cotton spinners and manufacturers, 
decided, by 36 votes against 2, to adopt short time to the same extent ; 
it was left to the owners to reduce the working hours or to keep a 
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corresponding part of machinery idle. Sixty-nine firms adopted the 
recommendation, and from their declaration it appears that 43 per 
cent, of the spindles and 56 per cent, of the looms have worked short 
time up to the end of October. A second request was made by the 
South German Association, on October 20th, asking us to continue 
short time from November 1st, 1908, until January 1st, 1909, viz., 
3-9 per cent, for the spinning mills and 8-3 per cent, for the weaving 
mills. The Alsacian cotton industry points out that although these 
figures may appear insignificant, they have not increased their 
spindleage to such an extent as other districts (only 50 per cent, since 
Jime, 1890), and that it cannot be expected that the mills in this district 
should adopt short time to the same extent. 

The supply of coal has not given cause during the last year to any 
complaints ; however, the suggestion made by the Association of 
South German Cotton Spinners with regard to a co-operative purchase 
of coal from first-class mines who do not belong to the Trust deserves 
serious consideration. The syndicate will decide on the question 
later on. 

During the year 1908 the syndicate has created various small 
associations for the purpose of furthering the interest of German 
local invalidity funds. 

The financial reforms provided for in the Budget have merited 
our serious attention, especially as regards those intended revenues 
from the use of gas, electricity, advertisements, &c. The opinions of 
our members were submitted by our President at the meetings of 
the Central Federation of German Industrials. We do not dwell 
further on this point as it appears that these revenue taxes, which 
would have been a great impediment to industry and commerce, will 
not be enforced. 

As regards the question of revenue stamps, an action is pending 
which may be of great importance to the Mulhouse establishments, 
which possess a separate siding to the works in connection with the 
Urban Tramway, for the purpose of carrying their coal and other 
materials. The Urban Tramway Company, which figures on the 
bills of lading as consignee, receives the cargo and delivers it to the 
various mills. For this purpose it issues weight notes which are sent 
to the mills on the arrival of the lurries. The Chief Revenue Office 
considers these weight notes as freight documents, and insists upon 
affixing the revenue stamp on them. A lawsuit is now pending 
between the Urban Tramway Company and the Revenue Office, and 
should the former fail in the action it is understood that the Mulhouse 
industrial concerns will share the expense of the same. Being a 
question of first importance, the syndicate has guaranteed the 
costs. 

Several Parliamentary Bills have received our careful considera- 
tion. The scheme for the establishment of a power station driven by 
the Rhein at Kembs, which would be of extraordinary interest to the 
Alsacian industry, has been kept constantly before us, and it now seems 
that the works wiU shortly commence. The County Council has now 
withdrawn the technical difficulties offered at the outset, after having 
obtained the opinion of various experts, and we trust that the Local 
Government will soon obtain the necessary Parliamentary powers. 
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Annual Report for 1908 of the Rhenish Westphalian Cotton 

Spinners. 



On January 1st, 1908, our Association had on its register 58 
members representing 1,593,868 spinning spindles, 229,493 doubling 
spindles, and 8,565 looms. Ten firms have joined during the year, 
liius making the total membership 68, with 1,980,910 spinning spindles, 
285,228 doubling spindles, and 10,032 looms. 

The Association has dealt with various Parliamentary Bills. 

The statistical enquiry, issued by the Association, with regard 
to Fire Insurance for the years 1901-1906 of the German cotton 
spinning mills, has been extended to 1907. The enquiry forms have 
been returned in larger numbers than before, and they are now being 
tabulated. It is no doubt to a great extent due to our statistical 
enquiry that the German tariff fire insurance companies have con- 
ceded to allow a sprinkler-rebate of 50 per cent, instead of 40 per cent, 
as hitherto. 

The unfavourable state of trade induced the Association, in 
accordance with steps taken by the other German associations, to 
put their mills on short time. Although short time was not taken up 
unanimously there were about 60 per cent, of the spirmers in Rhein- 
land and a slightly smaller number in Westphalia who reduced their 
working hours in accordance with our resolution, viz., 14 per cent, 
during four months. An effort was made, after the first period of 
short time had elapsed, to continue it, but our members could not 
come to any agreement on the point. 

Wages in the Yarn Trade. — As is usually the case, when trade 
begins to decline, a great number of claims were made as regards 
the weight of bundles, accounts, lengths of hanks, &c. The Associa- 
tion gave their members expert advice on questions relating to these 
trade usages. 

The Association decided unanimously against the formation of a 
future market on the Bremen Cotton Exchange which had been 
suggested by various cotton brokers at Bremen. 

The Association took part in the preliminary work with regard 
to the census of production, which had been proposed by the Minister 
of State for the cotton spinning and doubling mills. Several members 
of the committee took part at various meetings at Berlin. 

Bremen Cotton Exchange. — Delegates of our Association have 
regularly taken part at the meetings of the entire committee. At 
the last general meeting they were assisted by a number of ordinary 
members of our Association, especially because at that meeting 
regulations referring to arbitration of cotton were decided upon. 
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Delegates of the spinners' associations had objected, at various meet- 
ings, to these reforms, and had made proposals which were generally 
approved at the annual meeting. New regulations, regarding the 
trade in cotton waste, have been drafted, and recently they have 
been submitted, by interested parties, to the Bremen Cotton Exchange. 
Our Association was represented on this occasion by Mr. Paul Coenen, 
of Odenkirchen. We Save supplied to the Bremen Cotton Exchange 
the necessary material to enable them to draw up a new list of cotton 
spinners in our district. Nearly aU of our members have supplied 
information, and it has consequently been necessary to make estimates 
in only a very few cases. 

International Federation. — All the spinning mills of West Germany, 
with the exception of one single firm, have replied to the statistical 
enquiries regarding the consumption and stocks of cotton. We were 
represented at the International Congress in Paris by 26 delegates. 
For the year 1909 Mr. C. O. Langen was elected to act on the Inter- 
national Committee for the interests of the German spinners. Mr. 
H. Semlinger, of Bamberg, has been appointed his substitute. 

Delegates have taken part at meetings in other organisations 
such as railway conferences, and committee meetings of the Central 
Federation of German Industrials. 

The Association has, during the last year, been registered in 
accordance with the German law ; we have had in the course of the 
year five committee meetings and three general meetings. 
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The Saxon Master Cotton Spinners' Association. 
Annual Report for the Year 1 908. 

As we have already pointed out in our reports to the Chamber 
of Commerce, the state of trade in the cotton spinning industry for 
1908 has been generally very unsatisfactory. The delivery of the 
yam contracts entered into when prices were high has been delayed as 
long as possible, and only a very small number of new contracts were 
placed. 

In May we tried to commence short-time working, but our 
various enquiries did not lead to the desired result. Only during 
August and part of the first half of September some of the leading 
cotton mills, representing about 800,000 spindles, worked short 
time. 

The lock-out in Lancashire has been entirely without effect on 
our trade. 

Various proposals of our members, aiming at an improvement, 
or at least at a better survey of the situation, did not meet with the 
approval of the majority. Except for the curtailment of production 
and the statistics in March and September, we have nothing to remedy 
the unfavourable state of trade. 

In order to remove as much as possible differences between 
spinner and cUent, a proposal has been made to us by the German 
Yam Consumers' Association, to establish uniform conditions of purchase 
and delivery. The draft submitted by this Association wiU be 
minutely revised by us ; it wUl certainly form the basis for yarn 
contracts. Except the clauses referring to payment and arbitration 
proceedings, our principal work wiU consist in classifying the various 
trade usages in existence. 

The cotton crop of 19(58-1909 was a large one, and the qualities 
have been generally good. Our Association has continued to devote 
great interest to the efforts to raise cotton in the Colonies. Our president, 
Mr. Emil Stark, was able to report good progress of the German 
Colonial cotton-growing movement at the Fifth International Congress 
at Paris. The German-Levantine Cotton Company, in which we are 
shareholders, has been able to present a very favourable balance- 
sheet, and has distributed an appreciable dividend. Owing to the 
boycot of Austrian and German goods the Company had to suffer 
lately. 

One of the members had a large exhibit of yams spun from 
Colonial cotton at the Exhibition of Colonial Agricultural Machines 
and Cotton Goods in Berlin. These yams were woven into cloth by 
Saxon firms. At the opening of the exhibition, the President, Mr. 
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Emil Stark, and our legal adviser, Mr. Roitzsch, were present, and the 
Colonial Minister, His Excellency Dernburg, acknowledged the services 
rendered by our Association in the promotion of Colonial interests. 
The trial plantations, undertaken by the Leipzig cotton spinning 
mills, have also been highly recommended by the Colonial Minister. 

At the Linter Conference in December last, our Association was 
represented by Mr. Schmidt-Gersberg, who has done some very useful 
work in the interests of the firms of our Association which use Unters 
and cotton waste. 

The Mll-of-lading question has been satisfactorily solved by 
the establishment of thorough bills of lading, subject to the clauses 
of the Liverpool Bill of Lading Conference. The number of ship 
owners who have endorsed these terms is constantly increasing. The 
question of the mutual safeguarding of btisiness between the cotton 
exchanges of Liverpool, New York, and Bremen, and regulations 
regarding sea-damaged cotton and the introduction of the net weight 
contract have been under discussion, but no definite result has so far 
been arrived at. 

The International Federation held its Fifth Cotton Congress at 
Paris, the official report of which has been distributed amongst the 
members. Besides the members of the committee, Mr. Emil Stark 
and Mr. Steinegger, sen., a large number of our members and ladies 
attended the Congress. A special mark of honour was bestowed 
on the presidents of the various spinners' associations through an 
invitation to a banquet of the French Minister of Commerce being 
extended to them. Mr. Stark was present at this function. 

It would be desirable that, besides discussing the question of 
cheapening the supply of cotton, the International Congress should 
also take up the question of the excessive increase of spindles and its 
consequences. Retarding a rapid increase of spindles would be of 
greater advantage to the yarn market than to facilitate the purchase 
of cotton. The International Federation has undertaken a number 
of statistical enquiries, in particular the census of cotton stocks in 
the miUs. 

The fire insurance statistics, which have been supported by us, 
has the purpose of collecting material with a view to obtaining a 
further increase in the rebate of sprinklered mills. According to 
our opinion the rates of premium are still too high in proportion to 
the risk of these sprinklered mills. 

The question of studying fire insurance has been done by means 
of lectures given at our monthly meetings. Mr. William Schulz 
spoke in our April meeting on the extension of compulsory State 
insurance. For the November meeting we had invited, together 
with the Association of Textile MiU Owners of Chemnitz, Messrs. 
Griitzner, Dresden, Dr. Prange, Beriin, and MichaeHs, Dresden, to 
give us papers on this subject. Our views on the question of voluntary 
insurance of machinery were laid before the Minister of the Interior. 

A petition with regard to water laws has not had the desired 
effect. 

Our petition with regard to the ten-hours' maxivium working day 
for women has not had the attention from the^ Imperial Parhament 
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which we would have hked ; it was only in consequence of personal 
interviews with many members of ParUament in BerUn on the part of 
several important spinners and manufacturers under the leadership 
of our president, Mr. Erail Stark, that several important modifications 
have been introduced in that law at the last hour. We are convinced 
that the important alterations enforced by the new law will cause an 
increased cost of production. 

Several spinning mills of the Chemnitz district had to suffer in 
consequence of the lock-out in the neighbouring hosiery district. 
No doubt considerable loss has been incurred through this lock-out 
in the spinning industry, but we must not overlook that the happy 
ending of the fight has been of great advantage to the employers' 
interests, and we may anticipate that the operatives have been severely 
checked by this victory of the employers. 

The difficulties existing between operatives and a few of our 
firms at the beginning of the year have been overcome through ener- 
getic proceedings in comparatively short a time. 

The strike at Lengenfeld was especially noteworthy because 
the operatives tried to injure the firm by a systematic withdrawal 
of their members and thus force the mill to a standstill. The operatives 
have, however, not had the shghtest success. 

Our legal adviser took part at this year's Congress of the Associa- 
tion for Safeguarding the Interests of Private Invalidity Insurances. 
It is to the advantage of the employers that a great many private 
insurances of this kind exist. 

In December last we received an invitation from the Home 
Department to attend the Conference of Weights and Measures. Our 
delegates, Messrs. J. Elster and W. Kressner, spoke particularly 
against the proofing of weights and measures used inside the mUls. 
We are quite satisfied with the result of this Conference, as the law 
allows the Enghsh weights and measures still to be used inside the 
mill. 

Our Association took part at the general meeting of the Saxon 
Textile Associations, Mr. Stark and Mr. Voigtlander-Tetzner being 
present. 

We have sent a detailed report for the year 1907 to the Chamber 
of Commerce, and have given to this Corporation a number of decisions 
on technical matters. 

Our Association has declined to obtain support for the International 
Exhibition at Brussels, which is to take place next year ; the idea of 
an exhibition which had been planned for Chemnitz has been aban- 
doned. 

We have followed with keen interest the various experiments 
of our distinguished member, Mr. Johann Georg Bodemer, who has 
invented an improved spinning mule. We consider it an honourable 
duty to promote these experitnents. 

Mr. Steinegger, sen., has retired from active work of his Associa- 
tion, and it was unanimously decided to elect him as honorary member. 

Several changes have taken place in the committee. It now 
consists of Mr. Emil Stark, president ; Mr. Hertle Leipzig, vice- 
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president ; Mr. Voigtlander-Tetzner, hon. secretary ; and Messrs. 
Alfred Glassmann, H. Rosenberger, Linke, and Gotthold Neumann. 

Two small firms have resigned their membership within the 
last year, but in spite of this our number of spindles has increased 
to a total spindleage of 1,749,500 against 1,682,300 spindles at the 
end of 1907. Our Association consists now of 51 firms. 

We conclude this report with the earnest hope that our Association 
may continue to safeguard and to further the interests of its members 
to the welfare of the whole cotton industry. 
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Annual Report for 1 908 of the Association 

of South German Master Cotton 
Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations. 



A. Organisation. 

We have at present 99 members, against 100 in the previous 
year. Two members have withdrawn, and one new firm has joined. 
The Association comprises 3,010,283 spindles, against 2,811,474 
spindles in 1907, and 51,687 looms, against 48,753 looms in 1907. 
Meetings of the Committee have taken place on the 3rd May, 18th 
June, 5th October, 1908, and 18th January, 1909. Sub-committees 
held meetings on the 4th May and 5th October. The annual meeting 
of members took place on the 4th May, and extraordinary meetings 
were held on the 19th June and 19th October, 1908. All the meetings 
were held at Stuttgart. The Association is represented on the Com- 
mittee of the Bremen Cotton Exchange, on the Board of Directors 
of the Central Association of German Industrials, on the Committee 
of the Bavarian Central Association of Industry and Commerce. The 
German Cotton Spinners are represented on the Committee of the 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufac- 
turers' Associations, by Mr. C. O. Langen, M. Gladbach, his 
substitute being Mr. H. Semlinger, President of our Association. 
We are also represented at the Colonial Cotton Growing Institute at 
Berlin. 

B. Commercial. General Situation. 

It was to be expected that after the period of trade boom which 
the cotton industry had felt reaction would soon take place in 
consequence of the enormous increase in spindles, and that 
times of adversity would set in shortly. Nobody had, however, 
expected to see such an enormous falling off in trade as we have 
experienced, and, at the time of compiling this report, business does 
not show any improvernent. The effects of this depression are no 
doubt due, in the first instance, to excessive mill building, and also to 
an unnatural and hasty demand during 1906 and 1907, to the crisis 
in America in the autumn of 1907, and to the political uncertainty of 
the situation last year. Whilst the Americans, in spite of their 
financial difficulties, were able to maintain the prices of cotton at a 
high level, prices of yarns and cloths fell considerably during the 
whole of the year. In the month of October a slight improvement set 
in, but did not maintain itself, and at the end of the year a further 
fall had taken place. This gradual decrease in the prices of yarns and 
cloths exercised a most injurious influence on consumption, and hardly 
a contract was placed during the first half-year, and those contracts 
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which were accepted during the second half-year hardly paid the 
masters the wages for spinning ; the manufacturers had also to accept 
orders at heavy losses. 

The importation of foreign, especially English yarns, which made 
itself seriously felt in the first half-year of 1908, owing to the excited 
demand of the previous year, did not represent an important quantity 
during the second fialf-year, and in view of the present low level of 
prices of yarns, will probably have ceased altogether. No doubt 
English yarns will always have a depressing influence on the German 
market. If the balance-sheets of spinning and weaving mills of 1908 
have shown comparatively good results, we must attribute them to 
the fact that during the first part of the year these mills were engaged 
in the completion of remunerative orders accepted during the boom. 
We shall, however, see different results when the balance-sheets for 
1909 are published. Besides these disadvantageous conditions, the 
German textile industry has to reckon with an increased cost of the 
raw material and with higher wages of the operatives, further, with a 
shortening of the working hours, all of which increase the cost of 
production. It is anticipated that the cost of production will be 
further increased by pending financial reforms of the Government and 
by increased local taxation. The outlook for the future is therefore 
not at all encouraging. The first signs of an improvement of the 
economic situation can be clearly seen, but the increase of spindles 
and looms on the one hand and the expected heavy taxation of 
industry and competition abroad do not lead us to hope that our 
industry will see any marked prosperity. We feel certain that for 
the coming years, at all events, we shall have to be satisfied with very 
small returns for our capital. 

Short Time. 

In view of the unfavourable commercial situation at the beginning 
of 1908, a movement for the commencement of short time was intro- 
duced. The subject was discussed in May, but the time was con- 
sidered too previous to take action, and the subject was deferred to 
the meeting which was held several weeks later. 

At the general meeting of the Association on the 19th June, 1908, 
it was unanimously decided to reduce the output during July, August, 
September, and October by 14 per cent. This resolution was acted 
upon by nearly all the members, with very few and quite unimportant 
exceptions. The 14 per cent, was reduced either by stopping on 
certain working days entirely, or by stopping several half-days, or by 
stopping a proportionate number of spindles. We are pleased to say 
that numerous firms outside the Association have also worked 
short time and reduced their output considerably. The Rhenlsh- 
Westphalian Cotton Spinners' Association decided on the 3rd July, 
1908, to act in the same manner as our Association, i.e., the reduction 
of 14 per cent, for the period of four months, and finally the Alsace- 
Lorraine Cotton Spinners decided upon short time, after repeated 
efforts upon our part. In spite of many efforts, the Committee of the 
Saxon Master Cotton Spinners have succeeded with only a small 
number of spinning mills, representing about 800,000 spindles, to 
curtail their production during the month of August. We are sorry 
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to say that all these Associations did not force sufficiently their 
members to a strict adherence of this resolution ; especially the large 
spinning mills in West Germany, Saxony, and Alsace did not work 
short time to a uniform extent with us. 

In the Rhine Province 58"5 per cent., 

In Westphalia 40 per cent., 

worked short time. An enquiry made in Alsace, the correctness of 
which we were not able to prove, showed that only 6-2 spinning mills 
and 10"2 weaving mills worked short time. 

_ After having worked short time for four months, during which 
period the members of our Associations had made considerable 
sacrifices for the whole of the German cotton industry by 
adhering strictly to a uniform curtailment of production, the situation 
was in no way improved, and it was still desirable to maintain the 
reduced production of yarns and cloth. After the discouraging 
experience which we have had with the other German Spinners' 
Associations in endeavouring to introduce a uniform system of short 
time, we considered it purposeless to approach them on the subject. 
An extraordinary meeting of our Association decided, however, on 
the 19th October, 1908, to continue running short time during two 
months, i.e., up to the end of the year 1908, to the extent of 14 per 
cent. The members of our Association replied as follows : — 

(A) Accepting short time for further two months : 1,476,551 
spindles, 31,476 looms. 

(B) Refusing the continuance of short time: 1,221,149 
spindles, 16,636 looms. 

(C) No reply received, therefore counted as not agreeing : 
311,326 spindles, 3,120 looms. 

Thus we had not a majority for the continuation of short time, 
and consequently no prospect of success. 

The cause of this failure to prolong short time must be attributed 
mainly to the declining attitude of the other Cotton Spinners' Asso- 
ciations in Germany. 

The Committee of the Rhenish- Westphalian Cotton Spinners had 
indeed tried to get a meeting to consider the continuation of short 
time, but out of 102 spinners only 63 appeared. 

The Saxon Spinners declared that there was no possibility of 
extending short time more than what had been done, i.e., few indi- 
vidual firms curtailing their production in the month of August. The 
Alsace-Lorraine Spinners stated that after the 1st November 3"9 per 
cent, of their spindles and 8'3 per cent, of their looms might go on 
short time. 

This shows that the organisation of the German cotton industry, 
contrary to the English and Austrian industry, is still lacking very 
much in solidarity, that even in times of a crisis as the present one 
a uniform procedure to influence the market could not be attained by 
li-Tiiting the production. 

We had therefore to leave it to the option of the individual 
spinner to reduce his output to the extent he thought desirable. 
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List of German Spinners. 

The issue of the list of cotton spinners published by the Bremen 
Cotton Exchange is being revised. It is being extended by the 
addition of spinning mills in Russia and Italy, by distinguishing 
between the various kinds of spindles, and by the addition of the 
railway stations with which various mills are connected. We have 
gladly assisted the Bremen Cotton Exchange in compiling this new 
list. 

" Future " Market in the Bremen Cotton Exchange. 

The Association has decided, at its general meeting of the 19th 
October, against the introduction of a " Future " Market in cotton. 
The Committee had in the first instance taken a favourable position 
of the point; the Committee thought that a market in " Futures " 
would be of great advantage to the German industry, owing to its 
equalising economic functions. The general meeting decided, how- 
ever, by a majority that the fears of creating and advancing specula- 
tion were too well founded. The Rhenish-Westphalian Cotton 
Association objected to the establishment of a " Future " Market for 
this same reason, whilst the Saxon Spinners unanimously decided in 
favour of its establishment. According to a circular from the Com- 
mittee of the Bremen Cotton Exchange and the Bremen Cotton 
Merchants, it appears that the whole matter is still being considered, 
and not yet ripe for a definite decision. 

African Cotton Company. 

The flotation of the intended large cotton company, which it 
was thought would begin its operation in the coming spring, has 
now been deferred. At a meeting held on the 10th November, 1908, 
of the Colonial Committee the representatives of the cotton industry 
have especially dwelt on the advisability of postponing the flotation, 
as the payment of the subscription signed by many spinning mills 
might inconvenience some establishments, although the Committee 
would rely upon their payment at a later date. The Colonial Minister 
Von Dernburg agreed that it would be far better to await a more 
favourable time for floating the company, but he insisted that the 
same should be taken in hand later with full energy. A resolution 
was consequently adopted to delay the establishment of this 
company. The firms who have signed subscriptions will be held 
responsible for the same amount. Those of our members who have 
agreed to pay a subscription in instalments during 1907-1908-1909, 
amounting to about ;£^5,000, will be requested to pay their subscrip- 
tion in one sum instead of in three instalments. 

Supply of Coal. 

The efforts made by this Association during the last year to 
improve the supply of coal were continued during 1908. An enquiry 
made amongst the members showed that a great number of different 
kinds of coals are being used ; that the fire herds are of different types, 
and therefore it is out of question to cover the supply for our 
members out of one mine. Grave doubts exist as to feasibility of 
establishing a company for the purchase of coal. In view of the fact 
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that a syndicate of coal mines has held out the hope of a reduction in 
the price of coal from the 1st April, 1909, until the 31st March, 1910, 
the Committee has decided not to take any steps in the matter at 
present, but the matter will not be lost sight of. 

Importation of Foreign Yarns to Germany. 

We have been requested by the Government to express our 
reasons for the considerable increase in the importation of English 
yarns to Germany during 1907. The President of this Association 
has paid a visit to Berlin for this purpose. According to information 
received, it is not to be expected that an increase of duty will take 
place in the coarse yarn counts. As we have already reported, the 
importation of English yarns has declined latterly very much. It is, 
however, doubtful whether England, in consequence of her increased 
spindleage, will not be compelled to endeavour to sell yarns in the 
German market. The Association will keep a watchful eye in the 
matter. At the meeting of the Committee of the German Cotton 
Spinners in Bremen, the question of foreign yarns was much dis- 
cussed, especially the abnormal importation of Indian cotton yarns 
to Germany. The danger of the continuation of the importation of 
Indian yarns is all the more threatening in view of our low duties 
and the cheap wages existing in India. As soon as the Chinese 
market will not be able to take thewhole of the Indian production, it will 
be advisable to point out to the German Government the advantage 
of threatening the Indian Government with a high tariff in cotton 
yarns if India will not reduce some of her duties on our goods. 

The Lodz Association of Exporters have tried again this year 
(as they had done in August, 1904) to approach the German Spinners' 
Associations with a view to selling them a large quantity of their 
surplus of cotton yarns, promising, on the other hand, not to sell any 
yarn direct to the districts supplied by the various German Associa- 
tions. Our Association decided, in agreement with the other German 
Associations, to decline point blank the offer ; so far no action seems 
to have been taken by the Lodz Association of Exporters. 

Fire Insurance and Sprinkler Rebate. 

The proceedings which were started last year for the purpose of 
obtaining a higher rebate have had the first practical effect of obtain- 
ing from the private fire insurance companies an increase of 10 per 
cent, in the rebate. Our demand for an equal increase on the part 
of the Bavarian State Insurance was at first refused, but finally we 
were informed that they would grant an increase as soon as the 
Bavarian industry had adopted more generally sprinkler protection. 
At the meeting of the Committee of the German Spinners' Associa- 
tions the question was also dealt with, and the continuation of the fire 
insurance statistics was especially recommended. Our Association 
complained as regards the excessive charge of 2Jd. per sprinkler-head 
charged by the Syndicate of Fire Insurance Companies, for examina- 
tion of installations ; this price ought to be reduced, especially in large 
installations, as the rate is a great additional expense. 

It behoves the German spinning industry to fit up their establish- 
ments with sprinklers, and to prove to the insurance companies by 
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means of reliable statistics that premium and risk in the German 
sprinklered mills are still on an unfair basis. For this purpose we 
are sending to our members enquiry forms in order to complete the 
tabulation issued by Mr. C. O. Langen, M. Gladbach. The subject 
will also be dealt with by the International Cotton Congress. 

Bill for Regulating Working Hours of Female Operatives. 

The Bill was duly signed by the German Emperor on the 28th 
December, 1908, and the law enters into force on the 1st January, 
1910. The principal points are: Maximum hours per day, 10; on 
working days preceding holidays and on all Saturdays the maximum 
hours per day will be 8. Exceptions from the 10-hour working day 
at busy times are allowed for female operatives above 16 years ; they 
may work until 9 p.m. (except on Saturdays), but on no account must 
they work on any single day longer than 12 hours, and the rest from 
the end of a working day to the beginning of the next must at least 
be 10 hours. Such extended work (12 hours) must not take place on 
more than 50 days in the whole year. Women must cease work four 
weeks before their confinement, and are not allowed to return to work 
until four weeks after their confinement. 

The steps taken by this Association along with many other 
industrial associations in preventing this Bill from becoming law have 
not been successful. Whilst other associations objected to the 10-hour 
day for female workers, we complained solely about the arrangements 
made for women workers with regard to Saturdays. We did not raise 
objections with regard to the 10-hour day, because many of our mem- 
bers have already a 10-hour working day. As, however, some of the 
mills of our members work 11 hours, we could not advocate the 
general adoption of a 10-hour day. 

There is a Bill at present in the German House of Parliament 
proposing to regulate the general conditions of workmen, foremen, 
mill officials, and the home industry. This Bill contains the danger 
of a further limitation of the working day, as it prescribes that female 
operatives will be compelled to attend up to the age of 18 years con- 
tinuation schools. If this becomes law it is possible that female 
operatives will have to leave their -vork during working hours in 
order to attend continuation schools, which would mean a great loss 
to the textile industry. 

We shall endeavour to introduce an amendment prescribing that 
female operatives must attend school in the evening after finishing 
their work. At the general meeting of the Association on the 15th 
March, 1909, a resolution was passed opposing the extension of the 
continuation school, and our Association, together with the South 
German Textile Employers' Association, will shortly submit to the 
Governments of the South German States their representation. It 
was also decided to object to the extension of the school years by 
means of personal interview with the heads of States. 

Gas and Electricity Tax. 

Our Association has handed to the House of Parliament an 
energetic and detailed protest against the intended taxation of elec- 
tricity. The textile industry would suffer severe losses if such a tax 
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were instituted, owing to the large number of lights required in the 
mills and the constantly growing introduction of electric motors. The 
scheme seems to be definitely shelved. 

Bill for Altering Measurements. 

Our Association has entrusted Mr. A. Waibel to make represen- 
tations in connection with the proposed amendment of laws regulating 
measurements. Proceedings are still pending. 

South German Yarn Buyers' Association. 

We were approached by this Association with the request to alter 
our terms for selling yarns. We are still in treaty in the matter with 
the other German Spinners' Associations. 

The International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' 
AND Manufacturers' Associations. 

The Association has co-operated in the work of the International 
Federation. Not only have all our members sent in the enquiry forms 
to the half-yearly statistics, but even all the outside firms have sent 
the particulars asked for. An enquiry was made to ascertain the 
average, gross, tare, and net weights of bales of American cotton 
received from the 1st September to the 31st December, 1908. 

Thirty-two members of our Association took part at the Paris 
Congress. 

Statistics. 

The Home Department is issuing statistical enquiry forms, which 
we distribute amongst interested parties. 

The Saxon Cotton Spinners' Association had suggested to us 
that the four German Spinners' Associations should unite for the 
purpose of issuing private statistics, dealing with the production of 
yarns, the sales, the stocks and orders on hand. It was proposed that 
these statistics should be made in spring and autumn, and that the 
enquiry forms should be sent to the Central Association of German 
Industrials, who would have to publish only the totals. It was 
unanimously decided at our general meeting not to co-operate in this 
matter, the principal reason being that only one-third of our members 
are spinners alone, the remaining two-thirds being spinners and 
weavers combined, and they, of course, would have every reason to 
refuse information as to their engagements and stocks of yarns. The 
question was dealt with by the Committees of the various Associations 
at their meeting in Bremen, and it was recognised by the other Asso- 
ciations that, owing to the different nature of the majority of our 
concerns, we could not assist them in this matter. 

Our Association has become members of the Wurttemberg 
Industrial Syndicate and of the Rhine Steamship Association. The 
former is engaged in the propagation of the study of economic ques- 
tions in Germany, and especially in the South of Germany. The other 
Association aims at making the Rhine navigable up to the lake of 
Constance. 

The Imperial Commissioner for the International Exhibition in 
Brussels for the year 1910 and the Committee of the Exhibition have 
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requested our Association to obtain support for our industry. In view 
of the great importance of this real world's exhibition, we have sent 
to our members a circular recommending them to exhibit. We are 
sorry to say that our efforts have been entirely without success, as 
there is not one single firm who wishes to exhibit in any way what- 
ever. The reason for this may be attributed to the fact that the 
Belgian textile industry is in a very advanced state, and offers very 
little opportunity for German competition ; moreover, most of the 
firms are not anxious to increase their expenditure for the purpose of 
sending exhibits to the exhibition. 

Our Association had also been invited to send a representative to 
the Conference which has taken place at Washington in February of 
this year for the purpose of fixing international standards of cotton. 
Owing to the short notice given our nominees could not attend. The 
idea of uniformly standardising cotton had originated at the Atlanta 
Conference in 1907, and the American Government acted upon the 
resolution passed at that Conference. The European Cotton 
Exchanges objected to the creation of new standards, especially 
Bremen. They maintained that it would be impossible to introduce 
these new standards in Europe. The German Spinners thought it, 
however, advisable to send delegates to Washington with the object 
of insisting upon the adoption of the Liverpool Standards (which form 
also the basis of Bremen and Havre) for the use of the whole world. 
So far no official intimation has been received, but we learn from the 
newspapers that the Conference in Washington has accepted the 
Liverpool Standards. 

Our Association has made a present during the last year to the 
German Museum in Munich of a model of Arkwright's spinning 
machine. This model has been made by Messrs. Piatt Bros, of 
Oldham, according to a model in the South Kensington Museum. 

Our Association has contributed ;^150 for the purpose of con- 
structing a new Zeppelin balloon after the misfortune at Echterdingen. 

As in former years, our Association has been asked for advice by 
Imperial and Provincial Governments, by associations, and many of 
our members. 

Mr. Th. W. Schmid-Hof represents the Association on a Com- 
mission which has been formed by the Central Association of German 
Industrials for the purpose of investigating the financial conditions of 
banks in general. 

Augsburg, 25th April, 1909. 

H. Semlinger, President. 
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as applied to the Settlement of Differences 
or Disputes in International Trading. 



Paper prepared by Mr. JAMES M. THOMAS, Member of the 
Executive of the English Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' 
Associations. 



No apology is necessary from me in introducing this question for 
your serious consideration. Any arrangement or system that has 
for its object and purpose the peaceful adjustment of differences or 
disputes between individuals or firms, whether in social or business 
life, merits and will receive the respectful and sympathetic attention 
of every member of this Conference. I only regret that the subject 
is not in abler hands than mine to place its merits before you. 

These Conferences have now been held six times, and have 
grown in numbers and importance each succeeding year. Our 
honoured Executive Committee has met many more times during 
the past six years. Gentlemen from nearly every country in Europe 
have come together year after year, have discussed and passed reso- 
lutions on a great many very important subjects common to us all 
in relation to our trade. 

During this time, and as a consequence of these meetings and 
discussions, we have acquired a knowledge of each other, out of 
which has grown a mutual confidence and trust that without these 
Conferences could not possibly have existed. We should have 
remained strangers, and, being of different nationalities, should 
have been suspicious of each other's motives and principles. 

It will be noticed on perusal of the agendas that the subjects 
brought before the Conferences for discussion have related prin- 
cipally to the Raw Cotton we use, and the Associations and Exchanges 
dealing with that material — "Cotton Exchanges and their Rules," 
" Damp in Cotton," " Cotton Baling," " Proposals for Regulating 
Cotton Supply," " Cotton Growing," &c. We have also discussed 
Fire Insurance, and our relations to each other as an International 
Organisation, so that it may be perfected as a working machine. 

Are we not now able to go a step further and deal with our own 
business and trading relations within our own Federation? We are 
not now strangers. We have confidence in each other's honesty, and 
desire for fair and square business transactions, and can, therefore, 
take this matter into our serious consideration with great advantage 
to all concerned. 
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With the very best and most honourable intentions in the world, 
while human nature is what it is, disputes and misunderstandings 
between the buyer and seller of an article will occur, and while our 
trading transactions are so many, differences will necessarily be 
numerous. Therefore, we must all be convinced that, as peace is 
essential between nations for their commercial success nationally, it 
is equally necessary between two traders, whether they be of the 
same or of different countries. Any system that can be devised for 
settling differences between two firms and thereby preventing the 
unnecessary expense and irritation of resort to the Law Courts, must 
prove beneficial to all. For myself, I see no reason why some 
impartial tribunal should not be set up for dealing with international 
cases in the same way that most countries deal with their home 
disputes. Most countries comprised in our Federation appear to 
have a system of arbitration in the Cotton trade — England, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and Belgium, for example. They all have 
national systems. My desire is that we should now have some 
international system and should make a beginning with our own 
members. 

It appears to be, beyond question, beneficial to settle local dis- 
putes without resorting to a Law Court. Then how much more so 
must it be to settle them in some friendly and just way between the 
traders in two different countries? By how much would it facilitate 
business if the fear was removed of some difference arising which 
would have to be settled in a Foreign Court under commercial laws 
about which one of the disputants knows perhaps nothing? This 
fear, I know, often prevents firms from cultivating business rela- 
tions with another country; because of ignorance of that country's 
laws, they are afraid of what would happen if a dispute arose. The 
matter was referred to at Vienna in 1907 in the Sectional Meeting 
on Yarn Contracts, and the necessity for some system to deal with 
this difficulty was evidently uppermost in several gentlemen's minds 
on that occasion, as the following extracts from speeches then made 
will show : — 

Mr. J. W. McCoNNEL (England) said : I think that all the 
sales my firm makes are made on what I should call perfectly 
useless contracts — contracts that cannot be enforced against the 
buyer. These are contracts that are ropes round the neck of 
the spinner, and have no validity — I mean to say no useful 
validity against the buyer. There is nothing you can enforce 
without a great deal of trouble against the buyer if he chooses 
to treat you badly. As a matter of fact, in the Yarn trade in 
Lancashire, and in all the world, with few exceptions, there is 
an immense amount of good feeling and kind action and honour- 
able dealing. But practically there are no binding contracts. 
I am putting it strongly, but it is a thing I think the Cotton 
trade will have to face. In my opinion, the time has arrived 
when we must make these Yarn contracts all over the world 
more definite and more on the same lines as Cotton than they 
are now. 

Mr. Henthorn : To enforce a contract outside of England 
would be a very awkward matter indeed. 
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Mr. Mandl (Austria) : Still it would be very wise to estab- 
lish certain uniform laws for export and import between certain 
countries. It might be possible to establish an International 
Court of Arbitration for dealing with this matter. A few years 
ago the project of an International Peace Conference was ridi- 
culed, and so, at present, might be an International Congress 
for dealing with industrial matters. In politics, though war had 
not been abolished something definite had been done, and in 
a similar way they were certain they would arrive at something 
tangible for international trade in a short time. This Interna- 
tional Arbitration Court would, of course, have to receive 
acknowledgment from the various Governments. 

Mr. Strauss (Austria) : I think it would not be very diffi- 
cult for such a well-organised trade to establish Courts of Arbi- 
tration, and rules under which everyone is bound to sell. In 
this way you will see that all disputes can be decided with justice 
to both sides. 

Mr. Edward Calvet (Spain) said their aim should be to 
get all the information they could about contracts in different 
countries from people interested in the subject, and work with 
the object of establishing a common contract for all countries. 

Mr. Stern (Austria) said he supported the proposal that 
Mr. Thomas had made respecting the International Court of 
Appeal, the details of which should be left to the discretion of 
the International Committee. He hoped that some future Con- 
gress would give them exact details of an International Con- 
tract and an International Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Hebbelynck (Belgium) : After all, of course, the Com- 
mittee might take into consideration the contract that would 
be useful for trading between one country and another. 

Mr. Macara said : It would be a fitting termination to our 
labours to-day if, without passing a resolution, we could agree 
to the suggestion that the International Committee should have 
a standing commission, or depute the power to the Presidents 
of the various countries, to appoint arbitrators to deal with 
matters until they can formulate a contract. There is no harm 
in giving a recommendation to the Committee on those lines 
to keep the matter before them, but I think we are hardly ready 
for passing a resolution at this meeting. 

I myself said at that meeting that we should get a kind of 
Arbitration Board on the basis of equity apart from fixed terms 
of contract. If we have any disputes the English spinner 
should be able to say : " I leave it in the hands of the President 
of the Austrian (or some other) Association to nominate arbitra- 
tors to decide the points at issue on a basis of equity without 
any question of formulating a form of contract." 

Since the above remarks were made repeated occasions have 
arisen when some such tribunal would have been invaluable in deal- 
ing with cases of dispute, and the importance of the subject has 
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impressed itself more and more upon me in consequence of some of 
these differences which have come before my notice. The opinion 
has been expressed by the aggrieved parties that some friendly way 
of arbitrating on these cases should be found by the International 
Federation, because they felt that in a Foreign Court of Law there 
would be some prejudice against them as foreigners. 

Although this suspicion may be perfectly groundless, still these 
people have some excuse for it in letters which they receive from 
their agents in the different countries with which they deal. The 
following extracts from some of their letters, which I myself have 
seen, will show what I mean : — • 

Extract No. 1. 

" However, we must not forget that in all instances you, as 
foreigners, will have the opinion of the judges against you as a 
principle, and I dare say their decision will not be impartial, as 
it never has been under such circumstances." 

Extract No. 2. 

" I have seen an authority in law matters, and he advises 
us to obtain an amicable settlement, as there is no doubt that 

, in case of law, will find the sympathy of the 

Court against a foreign firm, and if a few of 's friends 

will confirm his pretension that the goods are not quite right, you 
will necessarily lose the case." 

Extract No. 3. 

" I fear, with the influence they have in commercial circles, 
that they are sure of their success. You must consider the 
eventuahty of ;^500 proceedings expenses and lose the indemnity 
at the same time if you decide to go to Court. Therefore, I 
plead so much in favour of arrangement, as I am quite sure 

that you, as foreigners, appealing to the law against a ■ 

firm supported by influential commercial authorities, will be 
treated in this country in a most unjust manner. ' ' 

Extract No. 4. 
" I am very glad to hear that A.'s affair is settled, because 
I was quite sure that we should have a difficult standing in law, 

because there are precedents where the Courts did not 

judge with impartiality when they have to do with foreigners. 
I was perfectly certain that the present settlement is a much 
better one than we could have expected to get by law ; otherwise 
I should not have recommended it." 

For obvious reasons I have left out the names of firms and 
countries that these extracts refer to. My object is not to pick out 
any one nation as being either better or worse than others. The 
above extracts do not all apply to one country. They are taken as 
examples to show the desirability of aiding in some manner the 
friendly settlement of disputes between any two firms that are in 
the International Federation, wherever they may be situated and 
however distant from each other. This can only be done by some 
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tribunal, the fairness and justice of which is beyond question. I 
am of opinion that the letters from which I have given the above 
extracts were written in a somewhat exaggerated and unwarranted 
style solely for the purpose of preventing a law suit, and that they 
are not truly characteristic of a European Law Court anywhere. 
However that may be, the effect is there all the same. Doubt is 
created in the minds of people who are not entirely familiar with 
legal procedure in other than their own countries. But let us take it 
for granted that perfect justice and impartiality are dispensed in 
every Law Court in Europe. Are these Courts as well able and 
qualified to arrive at a truly just and equitable decision in a dispute 
relating to the Cotton trade as a tribunal composed entirely of impar- 
tial men who are familiar with all the phases of our business — men 
who can readily pick out the faults and suggest the way of adjust- 
ment, and men in whom both sides have perfect confidence? 

To illustrate my point in this, let me quote Judge Parry in a 
case brought before him at the Manchester County Court in February 
last relating to a cotton cloth transaction. The defendant could 
have taken it to the Arbitration Board of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, but did not do so, nor suggested it until the case came 
•before the Court. The judge then said that, had the defendant 
expressed the desire earlier, he should not have stood in the way, 
because the arbitration clause itself was, in his opinion, an excellent 
one, and should be carried out in every case reasonably. He, for 
one, would never wish to interfere with such a business matter going 
before such experts as would be found by the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. Gentlemen know that when trade disputes are taken 
to a Law Court, they are settled more and more on the custom and 
usage of that particular trade in relation to that particular dispute. 
It is so in England, and I have no doubt it is so in other countries. 
This view was very well put by Italy at Vienna as follows : — 

" The Italian Commercial Code, as in every other country, 
cannot possibly take into consideration the infinite number of 
special cases which arise, and it, therefore, formally acknow- 
ledges that one must consult the rules of commerce when the law 
itself does not meet the case. Thus custom acquires the value 
of law, and becomes of such importance that in all commercial 
questions custom is of more value than the prescriptions of civil 
law. 

" The legislator has acted wisely in recognising the value 
of trade experience in judicial proceedings, and the patient work 
of competent authorities in commercial matters is to be appre- 
ciated, as their collection of usages instituted by time in the 
handling of business matters, aims to complete and to interpret 
law. Therefore, it is usage which must dispel all doubts in 
ambiguous arrangements, explain sentences and prescriptions, 
making them acknowledged and published by an authority 
which can, according to circumstances, be either a Chamber of 
Commerce or an Association representing a certain class of 
manufacturers or merchants. We have considered it well to 
submit this work to the Congress, trusting that the comparison 
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with the customs may faciUtate trade among the different 
nations, and we hope the Congress, while approving our action, 
will encourage the development and the improvement of the 
Commercial Law." 

This being so, as to custom and usage in our trade, who, I ask, 
are so competent as those connected with our trade, perfectly fami- 
liar with all its usage and technique, to deal with disputes, especially 
those between buyer and seller in different countries? In such cases, 
if they were taken into a Law Court, one side would be doubtful 
whether they had made themselves properly understood in a foreign 
language, and if an interpreter were engaged some doubts would 
be experienced whether he had properly explained the case. I know 
that this difficulty does not affect many of the gentlemen from the 
Continent, who are such excellent linguists, but there are hundreds 
of our members who know no language but their own, and it would 
impart great confidence to them, and immensely smooth the way 
of business (every obstacle in a person's mind, whether imaginary 
or real, is a retardation to business), if they felt sure that their affairs, 
when trouble arose in another country, would be dealt with as fairly 
as in their own land. When that is the case the advantage must be 
to both parties. 

Another reason why some international tribunal should be set 
up is that disputes are more likely to arise in international than in 
domestic transactions. In the latter case the parties, i.e., buyer 
and seller, meet each other face to face, have a personal acquaint- 
ance, speak the same language, and are able to make the others 
understand all conditions in that way. By personal discussion they 
arrive at an agreement or understanding. In the former case, the 
probability is that the buyer and seller never meet; they don't know 
each other ; no mutual sympathy and confidence are arrived at by 
personal contact. The correspondence between them does not 
always convey clearly the real thought and meaning of people not 
using their own language. In fact, there is every element to create 
misunderstandings ; and but for the fact, as Mr. McConnel says, 
that, with few exceptions, there is an immense amount of good feel- 
ing and kind action and honourable dealing, the disputes and law 
suits would be enormous. 

Again, when a dispute is fought out in a Law Court, it creates 
bad feeling, there is a winner and a loser, victor and vanquished ; but 
when settled by friendly arbitrations of one's own friends, it is an 
adjustment of a dispute, a friendly award, which leaves no sting to 
either parties, and friendly trading relations continue as before. The 
two modes of settlement are as different as possible, and all to the 
advantage of the friendly method. 

Take the cost involved in the two methods. The costliness of 
legal proceedings is notoriously expensive, even to the winner; and 
this, with the uncertainty as to the cost, oftentimes impels men to 
suffer injustice rather than embark on the unknown and treacherous 
sea of litigation, which has taken to their ruin many honest men, 
who, being convinced of the righteousness of their cause, have per- 
sued it until the cost has borne them down. 
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I believe, however, that some international friendly system 
would be a preventative of many of the disputes which now occur. 
This would follow from the fact that the temptation which un- 
doubtedly exists now for a man who is inclined to try a little sharp 
practice would be to a great extent removed. For instance, suppose 
an English (or any other) spinner has sold Yarn to a manufacturer 
in another country for a certain regular delivery. The market price 
advances, and he finds that, by keeping back his delivery from his 
foreign customer, he can sell it at a higher price in his home market. 
He knows that any excuse will do for non-delivery as per contract, 
because his customer has not the means to get at the true facts on 
account of the distance between them. 

On the other hand, the converse may take place, the price drops, 
the buyer stops the spinner sending, and buys his Yarn at a lower 
price, leaving his orders on with the spinner until the price rises 
again. Any excuse may be sufficient because it cannot be tested. 
Now these cases would not occur as frequently as they now do if the 
aggrieved party in either case had some -friendly tribunal to apply to, 
which could ascertain the facts on the spot. Most men who do the 
above things do not like their own immediate friends and neighbours 
to know they are capable of such practices, and the fact of their 
knowing that their conduct would be enquired into at home would 
often, I believe, prevent the attempts being made, and in that way 
fewer disputes would arise in consequence. 

CONCLUSION. 

I will now conclude by saying that I do not suggest any particu- 
lar plan. Our Executive Committee, composed of gentlemen from 
most countries in Europe, are, in my opinion, eminently fitted to 
formulate a system better than any one individual. 

What I am anxious about (and that is why I have penned so 
imperfectly these few thoughts) is that something should be tried. 
I see no reason why trading should be attended with more difficulty 
between one country and another that are in the International 
Federation than between Oldham and Burnley. 

The Cotton trade has many times given a lead in organisation 
and other business matters. Let us set to the whole world a model 
for settling our international commercial disputes, not by conflict in 
a Court of Law, but by impartiality, justice, and goodwill between 
buyer and seller. 
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Textile Industry. 



Its Origin, Formation, and Adoption. 



Paper ■prepared by DR. BARTELS, Berlin, Vice-Secretary of the 
Central Association of German Industries. 

The question of the avoidance of losses arising from stoppages 
in mills is one of the most important problems with which Employers' 
Associations have to deal, and the development of institutions for 
indemnifying in the event of strikes is closely connected with their 
history. The establishment and uniform building up of the Employers' 
Associations in Germany took place after the Crimmitschau-Strike 
had been settled at the beginning of 1904. The first result was the 
union of all the Employers' Associations into two important central 
bodies, the " Hauptstelle deutscher Arbeitgeberverbande " (Central 
Board of German Employers' Associations) and the " Verein deut- 
scher Arbeitgeber " (Association of German Employers). The mem- 
bers of the Central Board of German Employers' Associations, to 
which the greater part of the German Textile Industry 
belongs, are of opinion that an insurance pure and simple 
against losses through strikes, i.e., an institution built up 
on an entirely financial basis to which claims may legally be 
made in proportion to premiums paid, is out of question. The 
employers consider the problem from a much more advanced social 
point. For this reason, particularly, the strike insurance has become 
a question for the Employers' Associations ; the insurance on a purely 
capitalistic basis has been declined, partly because of the danger that 
the different companies would bring too much to the foreground the 
financial part, and would under certain conditions act contrary to the 
views taken by the Employers' Associations. Moreover, there was 
a fear that by taking the question of the strike insurance outside the 
influence of the Employers' Associations, the firms with large risks 
would join at once the special companies, whilst the Employers' 
Associations, by taking charge of the insurance, covering the legal 
risk of all the members without exception, would have a golden oppor- 
tunity of showing the solidarity of all employers, by means of which 
small mills are assisted by the joint insurance of large and wealthy 
concerns. 

These general considerations on an attempt at effecting an 
insurance against losses by strike have been given for the purpose 
of showing that the payment of an indemnity for the full losses 
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occasioned by strikes is almost impossible. It will therefore be 
readily seen that the German Employers had to find out means for 
the prevention of the serious disadvantages resulting from strikes. 
They found out that contracts entered into often proved to the 
employers during disputes an impediment to their independence , the 
contract binding them to deliver as stipulated, and thus causing them 
heavy losses to fulfil delivery under difficult conditions. For this 
reason many small and financially weak people would often give way 
to the demands of the operatives, even if their mills or the whole 
industry suffered by their granting the demands of the operatives. 

The unanimity of the operatives in insisting on the acceptance 
of their demands has had as an immediate result a closer union of 
the employers. Pressure always causes a counter-pressure. In all 
endeavours to avoid losses by strikes, the strike clause has been of 
paramount importance next to the question of strike insurance. The 
strike clause insists upon a fixed margin of time in the delivery or 
acceptance of goods over and above the time contracted for, being 
granted to the seller or buyer in case of strikes ; or it may be specially 
agreed upon for each individual order or collectively. By these 
means greater independence is given to the employer in dealing with 
the operatives when he is face to face with a threatened strike. It 
is a well-known fact that operatives select the time for strikes which 
suits them best, i.e., the period of a boom or of busy seasons in the 
mill, as the employers are then more likely to agree to their demands. 
The prospects of improvement in the working conditions of the opera- 
tives are partly dependent on the position of the employer as regards 
delivery of contracts within a stipulated period. The losses which 
may accrue to the employer through non-delivery of an order are 
indeed so great that the increased demands of the operatives are 
frequently agreed to in order to prevent a stoppage. The whole 
industry has had to suffer for a long time in consequence of a possible 
delay in the fulfilment of deliveries owing to strikes. In some 
branches this eventuality is one of the contingent conditions when 
accepting the delivery time of an order. Even Government Depart- 
ments and Corporations are trying to protect themselves against the 
losses resulting from strikes. The Imperial Statistical Office has 
made enquiries among 57 urban councils in order to ascertain what 
means they adopt in cases of strikes when building contracts are 
given out by these urban councils. The result has been published in 
the " Reichsarbeitsblatt " (page 729 f.. No. 8, 1906), and the tabula- 
tion shows that only two out of the 57 have no strike clause, whilst 
the others look upon a strike either as sufficient reason for delay in 
the contracted delivery, or they judge each case as it presents itself. 
The employers have therefore been forced into some kind of self-help 
against strikes, because the judicial rules and the judges' decisions 
did not afford them sufficient protection. 

The German Imperial Court of Justice does not regard a strike 
generally as an excuse for non-delivery on the part of the seller, i.e., 
not as a case of ' ' force majeure. ' ' The seller is only freed from 
his liability, according to a decision of the Imperial Court of Justice, 
if the delivery is delayed owing to circumstances over which he had 
no control (§ 285 and 275 of the Citizen's Code of Law), i.e., if it has 
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been caused by an accident over which he had no control. A strike 
is generally not considered as "force majeure." The Courts of 
Justice further distinguish, if the strike clause has not been inserted 
in a contract {§ 279), whether the goods to be delivered are of a 
special kind which cannot be readily substituted or of a kind readily 
obtainable elsewhere. In the latter case the judicial decision is that 
a strike never releases the seller of his engagement to deliver, as 
he is in a position to procure himself the goods elsewhere. The 
maker has to deliver in this case punctually ; if he is behindhand he 
must indemnify the buyer {§ 286, part I.). The buyer has the fol- 
lowing choice : — 

(i) To demand fulfilment of order and loss or damage for 
protracted delivery ; 

(2) or to refuse acceptance of delivery, and to claim loss 
for non-delivery ; 

(3) or to cancel the order. 

In the latter two cases the buyer must inform the seller of his 
intention, and grant him a margin in delivery (§ 326), except it be 
a question of orders for immediate delivery (§ 376), or that the goods 
ordered are of no use to him owing to the delay (§ 326, par. 2). 

In the building trade and in the metal industry, we find the 
strike clause more developed than in other industries. The strike 
clause was not generally known in the textile industry before 1906. 
Only a few organisations had an agreement that in case of a war- 
ranted strike the delivery could be postponed for some time without 
claim for damage. Such agreements were in existence in the Asso- 
ciation of German Wool-combers and Worsted Spinners in Dresden, 
the linen, hemp and jute spinners, and also amongst the South German 
cotton spinners and manufacturers. The Association of German 
Wool-combers and Worsted Spinners had, amongst others, the 
following clause in contracts with the woollen mills in Saxon- 
Thuringia and Alsace : — 

" Strikes, lock-outs, or stoppages do not justify the seller 
or buyer in claiming damages for non-delivery or protracted 
delivery." 

There was no agreement however as to the question of delivery, 
or acceptance, of goods delayed by the strike, or as to the prolonga- 
tion of delivery time granted. 

The Central Board of German Employers' Associations deserves 
the credit of having first dealt with the general introduction of the 
strike clause in the textile industry as one of its statutory aims. 
The question was suggested to this Board by the Employers' Asso- 
ciation of the Saxon textile industry, in agreement with the 
Employers' Association of the German textile industry. In January, 
igo6, a meeting was called of the representatives of the textile 
industry from all parts of Germany, which decided upon the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to draft a suitable strike clause for approval 
or otherwise by the Associations constituting the German textile 
industry. After lengthy consultations, this Commission drafted such 
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a clause, and communicated it to the Textile Associations affiliated 
to the Central Board. An agreement on the following four points 
had been arrived at : — 

(i) That general uniform measures should be taken by 
members of the textile industry to endeavour to introduce rules 
for the regulating of delivery and acceptance in case of strikes 
and lock-outs. 

(2) That the principles for such uniform measures should 
be estabhshed by the Central Board of the German Employers' 
Associations. 

(3) That the principle of reciprocity between seller and 
buyer must be maintained ; and 

(4) That strikes and lock-outs must be dealt with as if they 
were absolutely identical. 

It was added to point 4 that it would frequently be impossible 
or, at all events, very difficult to distinguish whether the stoppage 
has been caused by a strike or a lock-out, and that employers are 
frequently forced to lock-outs by the attitude and the strikes of the 
operatives. It was for this reason that strikes and lock-outs were con- 
sidered identical. 

Differences of opinion arose whether the clause should be appli- 
cable to any kind of stoppage, even if not caused by a strike or 
lock-out. Finally, it was agreed to include all kinds of stoppages, 
because the contract between the parties would become a very 
long one if special provisions were to be made regarding other 
kinds of stoppages. The doubts raised as to the justice of this 
proceeding were overcome by leaving the decision as to the justifica- 
tion of the stoppage to the verdict of a Court of Arbitration. This 
Court would also have to decide whether a lock-out had been justified 
or otherwise. In the appendix to this paper will be found copies of 
the strike and stoppage clauses for the whole of the German textile 
industry and its clients, of the permanent agreement as to the con- 
duct of seller and buyer in case of strikes, lock-outs, and stoppage 
of " force majeure " causes, as well as of the regulations to which 
the Court of Arbitration is subject. 

In further discussing the scheme, it was recognised that for the 
safeguarding of a constant and gradual development of the textile 
industry it would not be sufficient alone to bring about an agreement 
between spinner and manufacturer as seller and buyer, but that it 
would also be in the interest of these to obtain an agreement with 
other commercial concerns, including the wholesale clothing trade. 
For the latter especially it is of the utmost importance that the textile 
industry should he developed steadily, as a delay in the delivery may 
render the goods ordered by the commercial houses and the clothing 
trade worthless, or, at all events, may cause them to be put in stock 
for a later season, and thus occasion heavy losses. There is no law 
to protect these buyers, but it was felt that they should be protected 
from the effects of stoppages, as it is for them especially important 
that the cost of production should not be unduly increased. This 
would have taken place if an energetic stand could not be made 
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against the demands of the operatives, which were frequently exorbi- 
tant. It was argued that, if the spinners and manufacturers were 
weak, they could not fight unjustified demands, and the increased 
wages would necessarily bring about a higher cost of production of 
yarn and cloth, and consequently higher prices for their manufac- 
tured goods. It was therefore agreed that first an agreement should 
be arrived at amongst spinners, manufacturers, and dependent indus- 
tries (finishing, printing, &c.), and that then an effort should be made 
to bring other commercial circles into line. 

At the consultations which followed, it was soon decided that 
the wording of the strike clause as adopted by other associations — 
for instance, the Coal Syndicate, which stipulates that an obligation 
to deliver ceases at once in case of strikes — would not be acceptable. 
It was not considered wise that the seller should be entitled to cancel 
(on the plea that he had a strike of short duration) those orders which, 
for some reasons, he did not care to deliver ; nor should the seller be 
exposed to the danger, in case of a strike or lock-out, of having large 
orders with stipulated successive deliveries (which, as is known, are 
very frequent in the textile trade) entirely cancelled. It was said 
that frequently a short postponement in the delivery would sufBce, 
but everyone agreed that these postponements should be strictly 
limited, as they might seriously prejudice the client if they were for 
long periods. Special reference was made to fashionable or season- 
able goods, and to articles for special purposes. It was consequently 
agreed to limit the extent of the postponement of delivery, and that 
if the time limit was exceeded the order should then be open to 
cancellation. It was recognised that in doing so considerable danger 
existed, and that anyone might easily be induced to overstep this limit 
in order to rid himself of an undesirable obligation entered into. It 
was replied to this argument that the power of cancelling would only 
apply to that quantity which had not been delivered in time in 
consequence of the stoppage, whilst all other instalment-de- 
liveries of the order would have to be adhered to. In 
addition, it was arranged that in case of disputes resulting 
from this question the Court of Arbitration would decide. In 
reply to further arguments, to the effect that spinners and manu- 
facturers should have an opportunity of delivering later the quantity 
which it was impossible to get ready in time, it was stated that in 
dealing with orders to be delivered in successive instalments, the 
latter would simply be correspondingly postponed, and in dealing 
with orders to be delivered in one single delivery, the mill would 
resume its work after the end of the strike as before, and that 
consequently a later delivery should be feasible, provided that the 
spinner or manufacturer had not commenced orders which had arrived 
meanwhile. It was finally decided that the cancelling of an order 
after a fixed period should be subject to the condition that the party 
affected by the strike should have first made use of the postpone- 
ment. In connection with this decision, it was further stipulated 
that, if, for instance, a strike was proceeding at the buyer's, and 
should he, notwithstanding this, be willing to accept delivery, the 
seller should not be allowed to cancel the contract. 

To those who offered various other objections in matters of 
detail it was said that the whole strike clause should not be made 
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compulsory, but that the various associations, or the employers 
themselves, should have the liberty of adding or modifying, 
provided that these additions or modifications were not in 
direct contravention with the principle of the strike clause itself. 
The main point should be to agree on the points of principle. The 
Court of Arbitration would have to decide in individual cases as to 
conflicting interests. 

On this basis an agreement amongst the leading representatives 
of the textile industry was arrived at. The Rhenish-Westphalian 
Association, acting on the decision of the Bremen Cotton Exchange, 
did not accept the principle of reciprocity. It still maintains that, 
as is the case in other industries, the strike clause has been inserted 
principally in the interest of the deliverer, i.e., the seller. The 
Rhenish-Westphalian Association refers in justification of its 
argument to an opinion given by the legal adviser of the 
Bremen Cotton Exchange, which is arrived at frorn the following 
points of view: "The expert lays special stress on the fact that 
nearly all strike clauses known to him, whether they are made by 
individual firms, manufacturers, or associations of specialised charac- 
ter, are solely for the protection of the seller. The expert says that 
such a one-sided consideration seems quite natural if one considers 
the obligations entered into by a contract by the seller or deliverer 
on the one hand, and the buyer or client on the other. The former 
has to deliver his article of production, the other has solely to take 
acceptance and render payment. Moreover, the seller is actually 
prevented by a strike from fulfilling the contract; it is absolutely 
impossible for him to fulfil the engagement entered into by the con- 
tract. If a merchant cannot get hold of the goods owing to a strike, 
although they may be ready, he cannot deliver them, the manufac- 
turer cannot produce his cloth if he has a strike, the builder cannot 
get his house ready, &c. If one considers the other party to the 
contract, the buyer of goods, or the one who has ordered an article 
to be made for him, he is in a position to accept delivery 
even if he has a strike, and should pay for his order the 
price agreed upon. If he has a strike, it is without any 
influence on account of the contract placed with his supplier. 
It is quite possible that he cannot make use at the time 
of delivery of the goods ordered, but this has nothing whatever to 
do with the obligations entered into by him towards the supplier. If 
he has to accept the goods and pay for them in spite of a strike which 
has taken place at his establishment, it may probably cause him a 
loss on account of storage and interest, but this loss is entirely 
beyond the sphere of the contract entered into with his supplier. If 
we were to grant to the purchaser of some goods or to the client 
who orders some articles to be made the permission to postpone the 
payment of the invoice in consequence of a strike which has taken 
place at his establishment, it would simply mean the transference of 
the loss to the seller or supplier, who would then be obliged to bear 
the cost of storage and loss of interest." This expert interprets 
the purpose of the clause solely to be a transfer of the legal conse- 
quences resulting from a " force majeure " impossibility to deliver. 
He maintains that in the reciprocal strike clause agreed upon by the 
Central Board of German employers the seller must prove, on the 
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demand of the buyer, that he would have been able to deliver in time 
if the stoppage had not taken place. A corresponding engagement 
on the part of the buyer could not possibly be constructed. The 
expert further says that in order to remove as far as possible a loss 
to the buyer resulting from the non-delivery, we must grant, accord- 
ing to law, a margin of delivery after the contracted time has arrived, 
and consequently the buyer has the possibility of being able to cover 
himself if he should run short. The expert finally asserts that the 
most essential purpose of the clause was to do away with those strikes 
which had been purposely engineered by the suppliers themselves 
when they had accepted orders at unfavourable terms, but that such 
strikes have never been resorted to by the master spinners. A strike 
on the part of the spinning operatives cannot be obviated by telling 
them the mill is not forced to accept delivery of cotton ordered before 
the strike, nor to pay for it, but it could only be of influence if it were 
known that the clients of the mill cannot force the hands of the spinner 
owing to the existence of the strike clause. 

The opinions given by this expert are, of course, only based on 
the one-sided considerations from the point of view of the spinner ; 
he judges the conditions solely from the position of a seller or 
deliverer, and thinks only of the disadvantages which are caused to 
him by stoppages. He overlooks the fact that the impossibility of 
delivery on the part of the seller or deliverer, for instance, the spinner, 
may also seriously damage his client, the weaver, as the latter may, 
in consequence of the delay, not be able to deliver his cloth in time, 
or at all. The expert thinks, in his concluding sentence, solely of the 
attitude of the seller of raw cotton towards the spinner. 
In the strike clause for the textile industry fixed by the Central Board 
of German employers, the very effect takes place which the expert 
desires, namely, that the spinning mills, in consequence of their in- 
activity, are protected against their clients, the weavers. In the chain 
which a reciprocal strike clause might draw between a spinner and his 
seller would be the important advantage for the spinner that he 
would not be even obliged to take delivery of the cotton ordered. 
Finally, this view does not recognise that the strike clause in question 
does not desire to establish " strict! juris," but " ex aequo et bono." 
The proportionately small loss, by not receiving the goods ordered in 
time, or even not at all, which the party has to suffer that is not 
engaged in the strife, ought to give way to the heavy loss which is 
suffered by the other party owing to a reduction of the production. 
On the other hand, the seller will be able to overcome the difficulty 
when his client is hit by a strike, and cannot use the goods ordered 
at the time, or at all. One-sided principles can only then be enforced 
when the sellers are in such a strong position as to be able to enforce 
them on their clients. 

The Association of South German Cotton Spinners and Manufac- 
turers, which is essentially a spinners' association, shared at the 
beginning the opinion held by the Rhenish-Westphalian Spinners' 
Association, but in 1907 it decided to adopt the following clause in 
its conditions for the sale of yarns and cloths : — 

" Stoppages caused through ' force majeure,' as well as 
strikes and lock-outs, entitle the seller to prolong the delivery 
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in proportion to the length of stoppage. If the delay lasts 
longer than three months the purchaser must declare within 
three weeks from that period whether he agrees to a further 
postponement of the delivery, or whether he cancels the balance 
of the order not yet delivered. No claim for non-delivery or late 
delivery can be entertained. 

" The seller is obliged to inform the purchaser immediately 
of causes which may protract delivery." 

After having obtained a majority of the textile industry in favour 
of the decisions arrived at by the Central Board of German 
Employers' Associations, the clients of the trade (commercial houses, 
wholesale clothiers, warehouses, &c.) were approached. They agreed 
to the principle of the discussions, and recognised that common 
interests existed between seller and client. There were, however, 
some doubts as regards the details which these trading concerns raised 
against the proposals of the spinners and manufacturers. Their first 
objection was that stoppages in general, therefore including those 
in the establishments of a third party, should be recognised by the 
clause. They maintained that through this circumstance, for 
instance, a strike in a coal mine might have its effects on these 
trading concerns. It was shown by them that already some agree- 
ments regarding strike clauses existed between the Saxon weavers 
of Thuringia and the German wholesale clothiers, and they did not 
include such stoppages in establishments of third parties. The 
spinners and manufacturers agreed that under certain conditions 
stoppages in establishments of third parties should not be brought 
within the jurisdiction of this clause ; they did not, however, give 
way entirely, and it was eventually decided that the Court of 
Arbitration should decide how far such a stoppage had occasioned 
the postponement or the cancelling of a contract. The spinners and 
manufacturers insisted upon this question being brought within the 
limits of the clause, as they desired to prevent it from being brought 
before the ordinary courts, which would have meant an undesirable 
separation of the two questions. The trading concerns further 
thought it unjust that in dealing with running orders the time of 
delivery or acceptance of each instalment might have to be prolonged 
correspondingly ; they thought their position as sellers of seasonable 
goods had not been sufficiently considered, as the deliveries might 
be made at a time when they had no use for such goods. To these 
complaints the spinners and manufacturers replied that in case of 
not being able to use the goods they would have the remedy of can- 
celling the order. In discussing this right of cancelling, the trading 
concerns maintained that it would be impossible for them to grant 
reciprocity in this matter. It was shown that this reciprocity might 
exist between groups of spinners and manufacturers, but could 
not be agreed to by their clients from trading concerns, on account 
of the danger which misuses of this reciprocal clause might create. 
The trading concerns, as buyers, being the last link in the reciprocal 
legal relations, require, therefore, special treatment. It was finally 
decided to formulate the strike clause for spinners and manufacturers 
on this point differently from that between industrials (spinners 
and manufacturers) and the trading concerns, as the latter 
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had declared that they would rather withdraw altogether from the 
proceedings than allow the spinners and manufacturers the facility 
of cancelling their orders. 

A Court of Arbitration consisting of five members was decided 
upon for cases relating to spinners and manufacturers alone. Two 
of these were to be nominated by the association of which the respec- 
tive parties were members, or by the association which for the 
dispute in question they considered more suitable. The former Vice- 
Secretary of the Central Board of German Employers (Professor Dr. 
Leidig, Berlin), who deserved special praise tor his able management 
of the whole proceedings, had been proposed as President of the 
Court of Arbitration. The trading concerns expressed the opinion 
that they had full confidence in Dr. Leidig 's ability and impartiality 
for the interested parties, but that it might be more prudent not to 
nominate anyone in advance for the position of President of the 
Court of Arbitration. One of the reasons being that one never could 
know how long one person might be able to fill such a position ; 
another reason was that in this proposal impartiality might not 
always be assured. They required a person who would be entirely 
impartial to both parties. It was therefore proposed that the arbitra- 
tors should nominate their own President, and that, if they could not 
agree, the presiding Judge of the Court of Justice in whose district 
the plaintiff resides should be asked to act as President of the Court 
of Arbitration. The trading concerns further thought that the pro- 
posed nomination of arbitrators would not always be feasible, as all 
the spinners, manufacturers, and traders are not always members 
of an organisation. Finally, it was agreed that Dr. Leidig should 
be recognised as President of the Court of Arbitration, but should 
any one of the arbitrators have any objection to him occupying the 
chair, then the presiding Judge of the Court of Justice in the district 
where the plaintiff resides should be asked to act as President. The 
other objections were not insisted upon, as it was recognised that 
an employer not belonging to any association might rightly ask an 
interested association of his own or similar branch to nominate the 
arbitrators. Although Dr. Leidig has ceased to act as Vice-Secretary 
of the Central Board of German Employers, he has expressed his 
willingness to continue to act as President of the Court of Arbitration. 

The agreement finally arrived at has the following basis : It 
presupposes equal rights for seller and buyer, from manufacturer 
down to trader. In accordance with the different interest a separate 
treatment is accorded only in those cases in which the seller and 
buyer are members of the textile industry, and in such cases in 
which members of the textile industry act as sellers and members 
of the trading concerns or wholesale clothiers as buyers. For both 
cases it is generally agreed that strikes, lock-outs, and stoppages — 
including those of third parties — as far as they are traceable to 
" force majeure " (§ 275), entitled that party whose workmen are on 
strike to postpone his obligation to deliver or accept for the period 
of the duration of the stoppage that part of the order which, owing 
to the stoppage, it had been impossible to deliver or accept. In 
running orders the period of delivery or acceptance of each individual 
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instarment is correspondingly prolonged. If the party whose work- 
men strike avails himself of his right of postponement, and if in 
consequence the delivery or acceptance is postponed for more than 
three weeks, both parties may then, if they both are members of the 
textile industry, withdraw from the contract. If, however, the seller 
only belongs to the textile industry, and his buyer to the trading or 
wholesale clothing class, the latter solely has the right, after the lapse 
of the above three weeks, to cancel the quantity which has not been 
delivered or accepted according to stipulation in the order. That 
party which withdraws from the contract must inform the other of 
this intention, at latest at the expiration of the three weeks, otherwise 
the contract remains in force and that the delivery or acceptance 
of the protracted goods is being prolonged for the period of 
the stoppage. All claims for damage are distinctly not admissible. 
If disputes arise about the regulations, their intention or their 
interpretation, the Court of .Arbitration may be appealed to by any 
one party, and its decision must be considered binding and final for 
both parties. The Court of Arbitration consists of five members, of 
whom two each are appointed by the association to which the respec- 
tive party belongs, or which it may select for any special case. The 
President of the Court of Arbitration is Professor Dr. Leidig, Berlin. 
The Court of Arbitration, which has its special rules, may in cases 
of doubts, also decide how far strikes or lock-outs of third parties 
justify the postponement or cancelling of delivery or acceptance. 
The permanent agreement as to seller and buyer in cases of strikes, 
lock-outs, and stoppages, as well as the regulations for the Court of 
Arbitration, will be found in Appendix II and III. On account of these 
somewhat lengthy regulations, a short paragraph dealing with the 
strike and stoppage clause for the German textile industry and its 
clients was adopted, and a copy of this will be found in Appendix I. 
In it reference is made to the permanent arrangement and to the 
regulation for the Court of Arbitration, and it is distinctly recom- 
mended to include this paragraph of Appendix I in each contract. 

After i^ years' discussions and consultations, an agreement on 
this basis was arrived at in an industry which hitherto had to suffer 
perhaps more than any other from strikes. This settlement created 
considerable attention in many circles, because it represented the 
first attempt to regulate the difficult position of seller and buyer in 
cases of strikes, lock-outs, and stoppages for an entire industry, 
which is one of Germany's most important ones, and this on the 
basis of reciprocity on strictly judicial lines, and under careful con- 
sideration of the diversity of interests of buyer as well as of seller. 
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Appendix I. 

Appendix to Contract between and 

, dated 

Clauses referring to Strikes and Stoppages, prepared for the German 
Textile Industry and its Clients. 

In case the dehvery or acceptance of goods, either of the whole 
or of part, cannot take place in accordance with the terms of this 
contract owing to a strike, a lock-out, or a stoppage of the works, 
provided the latter is brought about by " force majeure " circum- 
stances (§ 275), the terms of the permanent agreement as to delivery 
and acceptance of goods in case of strikes, lock-outs, and stoppages of 
work through " force majeure " and the rules of the Court of Arbitration, 
published by the Central Committee of the German Employers' 
Associations in the " Deutsche Reichsanzeiger," under the 25th 
September, 1907, 229, hold good. 



Note. — The offices of the Court of Arbitration are 4, Karlsbad, Berlin 
W 35, and its President is Professor Dr. Leidig. 

§ 275 of the German Civil Code of Law reads : 

The seller is released from his obligation to deliver if the delivery becomes 
impossible owing to circumstances over which he had no control. 

If a case of impossibility to deliver, owing to circumstances over which 
he has no control, arises after he has accepted the contract, the seller is 
responsible for the delivery. 

Appendix II. 
Permanent Agreement as to Delivery and Acceptance of 
Goods in Case of. Strikes, Lock-outs, and Stoppages of 
Work through "Force Majeure." 

(Published in the "Deutsche Reichsanzeiger," and the " Konigl. 
Preussische Staatsanzeiger " on the 25th September, 1907, No. 229.) 

I. — Concerning cases in which Spinners and Manufacturers or 
other members of the Textile Industry are sellers^and buyers of goods. 

I. 

(1) Strikes, lock-outs, and stoppages in the works, provided the 
latter have been caused through " force majeure " circumstances 
(German Law Code, paragraph 275), entitle the establishment where 
these strikes, lock-outs, and stoppages have taken place to prolong 
its engagements as regards the delivery or acceptance of the goods 
for the period during which they may last, and as regards the quantity, 
the delivery or acceptance of which it has been found impossible to 
fulfil. In cases of orders, where the delivery or acceptance has to 
be made in instalments, such instalments are prolonged in accor- 
dance with the duration of the strikes, lock-outs, or stoppages. 

(2) The Court of Arbitration will decide doubtful cases where 
strikes, lock-outs, and stoppages in the works of the third party justify 
a prolongation or a cancelling of the delivery and acceptance. 

II. 

(1) If the party whose works are stopped avails himself of the 

right of postponing the delivery, and if the delivery or acceptance is 

deferred in consequence of the stoppage more than three weeks, both 

parties have the right, after the lapse of the three weeks, to cancel 
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the quantity not delivered or accepted owing to the stoppage of 
the works. The one who avails himself of this right is obliged to 
give notice in writing to the other party of the contract at the latest 
on the expiration of the above three weeks. Both parties may agree 
to any other period in place of the above-mentioned three weeks. 

(2) If, within the stipulated time, none of the parties has sent 
the above notice, the contract remains in force even for the quantity 
not delivered, with the proviso that the delivery or acceptance of 
this quantity will be prolonged according to article 1 of this paragraph 
for the time of the stoppage of the works. 

(3) None of the parties has a right to claim an indemnity owing 
to this arrangement. 

III. 

(1) In case disputes arise from the afore -mentioned rules on 
account of their interpretation and intentions, especially on the 
point whether the case is due to " force majeure " circumstances or 
not, either party has the right to apply to the Court of Arbitration, 
whose judgment is binding and final for both parties, and no recourse 
may be had to law. 

(2) The Court of Arbitration consists of five members. The 
associations of which buyer and seller are members elect each two 
arbitrators. The President of the Court of Arbitration is Professor 
Dr. Leidig, Berlin. 

(3) If the Employers' Association, of which the mill, whose works 
have been stopped, is a member, has acknowledged the strike as 
unjustified, or the lock-out as justified, its decision on this point is 
binding for the Court of Arbitration. 

II. — Concerning cases in which Spinners or Manufacturers act as 
sellers, and the home, making-up, or shipping trade as buyers. 

I. 

(1) Strikes, lock-outs, and stoppages in the works, provided 
the latter have been caused through " force majeure " circumstances 
(German Law Code, paragraph 275), entitle the establishment where 
these strikes, lock-outs, and stoppages have taken place to prolong 
its engagements as regards the delivery or acceptance of the goods 
for the period during which they may last, and as regards the quantity, 
the delivery or acceptance of which it has been found impossible to 
fulfil. In cases of such orders, where the delivery or acceptance 
has to be made in instalments, such instalments are prolonged in 
accordance with the duration of the strikes, lock-outs, or stoppages. 

(2) The Court of Arbitration will decide doubtful cases where ' 
strikes, lock-outs, and stoppages in the works of the third party justify 
a prolongation or a cancelling of the delivery and acceptance. 

II. 

(1) If a stoppage has taken place in the works of the seller, owing 
to which he has availed himself of the right of postponing the delivery 
to the buyer, and the delay caused is more than three weeks, the 
buyer has the right, after expiration of that time, to cancel that quantity 
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which, owing to stoppage of the work, has not been delivered in 
accordance with the contract. The buyer who makes use of this 
privilege is obliged to give notice to the seller of his intention to with- 
draw from the contract not later than the expiration of the above- 
mentioned three weeks. Both parties may make a special agreement 
as regards another period in place of the above three weeks. 

(2) If the above notice is not given within the stipulated period, 
the contract remains in force for the quantity not delivered, with the 
proviso that its delivery may be prolonged according to article one 
of this paragraph. 

(3) None of the parties has a right to claim indemnity owing to 
this arrangement. 

in. 

(1) In case disputes arise -from the afore-mentioned rules on 
account of their interpretation and intentions, especially on the 
point whether the case is due to " force majeure " circumstances or 
not, either party has the right to apply to the Court of Arbitration, 
whose judgment is binding and final for both parties, and no recourse 
may be had to law. 

(2) The Court of Arbitration consists of five members. The 
associations to which buyer and seller belong have each to nominate 
two arbitrators. If, in certain commercial or industrial branches, 
no association exists, that party has the right to request another 
commercial or industrial association, or that Chamber of Commerce 
in whose district he lives, to nominate the two arbitrators. The 
President of the Court of Arbitration is Professor Dr. Leidig, Berlin. 
If, before the commencement of the proceedings, one of the parties 
of the dispute objects in writing to Dr. Leidig taking the chair, the 
President of the Law Courts situated in the district of the defendant 
has to nominate the President of the Court of Arbitration. 

(3) If the Employers' Association, of which the mill, whose works 
have been stopped, is a member, has acknowledged the strike as 
unjustified, or the lock-out as justified, its decision on this point is 
binding on the Court of Arbitration. 

Appendix III. 

RULES FOR THE Court of Arbitration of the Central Com- 
mittee OF German Employers' Associations with regard 
to the Strike Clauses in the Textile Industry. 

(PubUshed in the " Deutsche Reichsanzeiger " and the " Konigl. 
Preussische Staatsanzeiger " on the 25th September, 1907, No. 229.) 

I. General. 

§1- 
The constitution of the Court of Arbitration has to be effected 
as stipulated in rule 3, paragraph,2, heading I. and II., of the " Per- 
manent agreement between seller and buyer in case of strikes, lock- 
outs, and stoppages of work in consequence of ' force majeure ' cir- 
cumstances," a copy of which has appeared in the " Deutsche Reich- 
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sanzeiger " and the " Konigl. Preussische Staatsanzeiger " on the 
25th September, 1907, No. 229. 

All correspondence must be addressed to the President of the 
Court of Arbitration, who, for the time being, is Professor Dr. Leidig, 
Berlin W 15. 

§2. 

Each member of the Court of Arbitration has to give an under- 
taking in writing that he wiU fulfil conscientiously the duties of 
arbitrator ; to vote impartially, and to keep in strict secrecy 
information which may be brought to his notice whilst acting as 
arbitrator. 

§3. 

The President fixes the order of procedure, especially as regards 
place and time of meeting, he directs the proceedings and discussions, 
gives and withdraws the right of speech, asks questions, and counts 
the votes. 

The President has to see that the necessary clerical work is per- 
formed. 

§*• 
The President receives no remuneration until otherwise decided ; 
but out-of-pocket expenses are refunded to him and to each arbitrator. 

§5- 
All decisions, according to § 1045 of the Civil Code of Law, as 
well as the filing of the decision, have to be made at the Law Courts 
of Berlin, Centre ; the swearing-in and giving of evidence of a witness 
or expert may take place at the law courts of his town, or at any 
other law courts where the witness or expert may be at the time. 

§6. 

If any of the circumstances mentioned in § 1033, sub-division 1, 
of the Civil Code of Law arise, the decision of the Court of Arbitration 
is not interfered with. 

II. — Introduction of Proceedings. 
§7. 

The case has to begin by requesting the President to call a meeting. 
The request has to be accompanied by a short written statement (in 
duplicate) of the details of the case, in which the reason for the com- 
plaint is given. 

§8. 

The President then transmits to the defendant the statement of 
the plaintiff, and requests him to state in writing his answer within 
a given time. This answer must be sent by the President to plaintiff. 
If he considers further negotiations between the two parties advisable, 
he may induce them to undertake these within a time to be stipulated 
by him. 
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§9. 
As soon as the material for the case has been sufficiently sifted, 
or as soon as the time limit for negotiations, fixed as per § 8, has 
expired, it is the duty of the President to inform both parties of the 
time and place of the arbitration meeting and of the names of the arbi- 
trators nominated for the case. 

§10. 
All documents, communications, and requests made in con- 
sequence of these rules, be it from one party to another, or from the 
Court of Arbitration or its President to the opposing party, or to 
both parties, to experts or witnesses, also the nomination of the 
arbitrators, must be sent by registered letter, unless otherwise 
prescribed. 

§11. 
An arbitrator may be objected to by anyone party for the following 
reasons : — 

(1) If he is one of the parties of the dispute or is associated 

with one of the parties as partner or legal representative, 
or is or has been their representative in the case at 
issue. 

(2) If he is to act as witness. 

(3) If there is any reason which may give cause for doubting 

his impartiality. 

§12. 
The refusal has to be communicated to the President not later 
than three days after the name has been communicated. The reason 
for refusal must be stated ; but if the refusal does not reach the Presi- 
dent within the above three days, no change can be made in the 
names of the arbitrators. 

It is the duty of the President to ascertain and to decide whether 
a refusal to recognise any of the arbitrators is justified, and to com- 
municate to the objecting party his decision. If he considers the 
objection unjustified the objecting party may put its objection to 
the Court of Arbitration at the beginning of the proceedings, and its 
decision will be final. 

III. — The Proceedings. 

§13. 

Either party may be represented by a person furnished with a 
written power of attorney. 

§14. 
The Court may request either of the parties to appear at the 
meeting in person, or to send a legal representative, as per § 13. If 
the party does not conform to this, it may be considered that the 
entire arguments used by the opponents are correct. 
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§15. 

The plaintiff has always the right to withdraw the case ; in that 
case he has all expenses of the proceedings to pay, including the 
expenses to which the defendant has been put to. 

If the two parties agree to an amicable settlement, both parties 
have to pay equal shares of the cost of the proceedings to the Court 
of Arbitration, unless otherwise agreed upon. The expenses caused 
to the parties have to be borne by each of them, unless otherwise 
agreed to in the settlement. 

§16. 

The Court of Arbitration may adjourn the proceedings if good 
cause is shown by either of the parties why an adjournment should 
take place, if both are in favour of it, or even on its own authority. 
The Court may also order, at any time, that the two parties exchange 
correspondence on the matter according to § 8, 3, of these rules. 

It is the duty of the President to request the attendance of all 
concerned to any adjourned meeting. 

§17. 

The President must first allow the plaintiff to put his case, then 
he authorises the defendant to speak. If necessary, he must ask 
questions for the purpose of ascertaining the facts. He must permit 
the arbitrators to put their own questions. 

§18. 

The interpretation of the declarations of the parties rests entirely 
with the Court of Arbitration. 

If either party refuses to give an explanation in reply to assertions 
made by the other, or in reply to a question of an arbitrator, it may 
be considered that the question has been answered unfavourably for 
the party refusing the answer, and that the admission is granted. 

IV. — The Proceedings of Evidence. 
§19. 

Evidence is shown by a verbal or written description of certain 
means of evidence with regard to the subject. The explanation of 
the means of evidence has to be made so clearly as to allow the Court 
of Arbitration to order the taking of this evidence. 

§20. 

The instruction for taking evidence is given by~resolution, which 
may be ordered. The time and place for taking evidence must be 
communicated by the President to all parties. 

§21. 

i ;The President does not require the presence of any arbitrators 
for taking evidence. If the arbitrators are not present, a verbatim 
report has to be taken. 
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§22. 

The Court of Arbitration may order that within due time the 
object under dispute be produced in Court, or that arbitrators may 
inspect it at some other place. 

§23. 

The Coui^t of Arbitration has to request those witnesses and 
experts whose evidence had been called for to appear in person or to 
give in writing their view and to ask them to inspect the goods. 

If an expert or witness does not appear to give his evidence of 
his own free wiU and accord, or if the Court of Arbitration considers 
that he should be sworn in, it may leave it to the discretion of a 
party to have the evidence of the swearing-in of the witness or expert 
done at the law courts as provided in § 5. 

§24. 

The Court of Arbitration may state a time within which docu- 
mentary evidence must be given. 

If a party does not admit being the possessor of a document, 
the Coml of Arbitration may order either parties to give an oath 
to that effect, according to § 5, at some law courts. 

§25. 

The Court of Arbitration may at any time order oaths to be 
given. 

The Court of Arbitration may instruct the parties to insist on 
evidence being given on oath, according to rule 5. 

§26. 

If any of the parties has been ordered to insist on a judicial action 
as per § 23, 2 ; 24, 2 ; 25, 2, the Court of Arbitration may fix a time 
during which the law courts decision and the minutes of the pro- 
ceeding have to be filed. 

§27. 

The Court of Arbitration decides on its own judgment as to 
the truth or rmtruth of the statements of the parties. 

The Court has especially power to decide on its own opinion 
as to the genuineness of a document and as to the power of evidence 
in it ; further, it may decide whether a statement be considered 
true or untrue if either party refuses to give evidence on oath or 
produce a document in accordance with §§ 22 and 26. 

If a party makes a statement on oath full proof of that fact is 
thereby given. 

§28. 

The Court of Arbitration is, according to its judgment, entitled 
to pay to the witnesses and experts an indemnity for time spent at 
the Court and to defray their out-of-pocket expenses. 
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V. The Decision of Judgment. 
§29. 

1?"^ ^o™"t of Arbitration gives its decision after due consideration 
of all the verbal and written evidence of the parties, and of the result 
of enquiries. 

The Court may decide on that part of the claim which has been 
proved without further proceedings. 

The decision of judgment may be given if none of the parties 
have been represented in the proceedings. 

The voting takes place according to the ages of the arbitrators, 
the youngest recording his vote first. All decisions of the Court of 
Arbitration must be carried by a majority of at least three votes. 

The decisions need not be made public, but they must be com- 
municated at once in writing to the parties at dispute. 

§30. 

The President has to put the decision of judgment in writing, 
state the reasons and the date on which the arbitrators agreed on 
the decision, and it has to be signed by all the arbitrators and by himself. 

A decision of judgment in which a value of less than £5, exclusive 
of interest and expenses of ajl sorts, is at stake, does not require to 
state the reasons. 

§31. 
It is the duty of the President to see that a document fulfilling 
entirely the requirements of § 30, i.e., a copy of the decision of judg- 
ment stating the reasons, the date of the decision, and a copy of the 
signatures of the arbiitrators, signed by himself and having the remark : 

given under my hand at on 

and sent to the parties by the official court messenger, and filed 
with the neccessary document at the offices of the court of law men- 
tioned in § 5. 

The decision of judgment has to be forwarded to the parties at 
least within one month from the last day of the sitting. The filing 
of the decision of judgment has to take place within the same limit 
of time. 

§32. 

The judgment has to decide as to payment of costs of the proceed- 
ings and of the expenses of the party which has won the case. 

tThe amount of the expenses of^^the proceedings and the amount 
of the expenses of the party which "^has won the case may be either 
contained in the judgment or may afterwards be fixed by the President, 
if the Court decides to that effect. Communication of this decision, 
stating the date, must be sent by the official court messenger to 
both parties and be deposited with the necessary documents at the 
law courts mentioned in § 5. 

VI. Final Rule. 

This set of rules enters into force to-day. 
Berlin : September 25th, 1907. 
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Progress made in the New System of 
Handling American Cotton. 



New Ginning and Compressing Processes, as recommended by the 

International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and 

Manufacturers* Associations. 



Paper prepared by Mr. A. S. TERRILL {United States), President of 

the United States Lumber and Cotton Company. 



I am pleased to report that since the last meeting of the Federa- 
tion in Paris considerable progress has been made in perfecting the 
system of gin-compressing, baling, grading, marking, shipping, and 
marketing cotton as recommended by your International Federation. 

As one looks at the new compress and notices with what ease the 
work is done, the whole operation is exceedingly simple, it is hard to 
reaUse the days and weeks and months of study and energetic work 
on the part of the inventor and first builders before this apparently 
simple thing of baUng and condensing the staple could be brought to 
perfection. 

The cotton comes from an ordinary gin after the seeds have 
been removed to the gin condenser, and thence is delivered to the feed 
of the compress that is destined to revolutionise in a great measure 
the cotton shipping business of the world. There it is batted and 
delivered through gracefully-moving rollers into the compression 
chamber, from which it comes in less than 10 minutes a complete 
500 lb. bale with a density of from 30 lbs. to 40 lbs. to the cubic foot. 

When the first compression chamber is being rolled out and the 
second is being filled, it takes two men or even two boys but a few 
moments to properly adjust the bagging and the ties, and then the 
compressed bale of 500 lbs. measuring 24in. by 30in. by 40in. is ready 
for shipment. Be it remembered the old-fashioned gin-condensed 
bale measures 26in. by 48in. by 60in. 

The southern cotton dealer has always contended that it would be 
next to impossible to get the planter to follow new suggestions, but we 
have found little difficulty in inaugurating them on our plantations, 
and we find that our negro help, if carefully instructed and watched 
closely, apply themselves to the changes very readily, and it is 
remarkable how fast the surrounding country learns of what is being 
done and the advantages to be obtained. 
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We expect to have all our gins installed with the new compress 
and ship our this year's crop of cotton direct to Manchester. 

Although our cotton is grown in the delta of the Mississippi, where 
the long-staple variety is produced, we find we add greatly to our yield 
by the careful selection of seed and cultivation. We produced on 
one piece of 1,500 acres of new land which we had just cleared of the 
timber, 1,800 bales. You will realise that on new land there are always 
a good many stumps which occupy a portion of the available soil. 
Had these stumps been cleared off, we think the yield would have 
averaged 1| bales to the acre. We have 30,000 acres of this land which 
we are clearing off as rapidly as possible, and expect to grow cotton on 
this entire area, and to erect new gins and compresses at various 
points over the property, rather than have a large compress, and thus 
avoid handling the cotton twice. We shall have sufificient capacity 
to gin and compress the cotton of our neighbours, and I believe that 
in the course of a few years the majority of cotton raised in the entire 
United States will come to your markets under the new process_and 
in a condition very satisfactory to the spinner. 

I can assure you, I do not believe this work would have been taken 
up, and the results accomplished by ourselves and others, had it not 
been for the persistent efforts of your International Federation. There 
is no doubt that the visit to America of many of your members in 
October, 1907, brought home to the planters the evils existing in their 
methods and the advantages to be obtained in your suggestions. 

I wish now to call your attention to the labour question. To get 
sufficient labour to handle our crops is often a matter of great anxiety. 
It appears to me that if the labourer of Europe earning as he does 
small wages besides being often idle, could realise the opportunities 
in the Southern States of America for employment at good wages and 
with a healthy chmate, he would make every effort to emigrate there 
at the earliest opportunity. When travelling through Europe at 
different times I have noticed thousands of idle men who if they would 
emigrate to the Southern States of America would find steady em- 
ployment, and I feel that it is to the interest of all the delegates at 
this meeting to encourage the emigration of any surplus labour in 
Europe. The cheaper we can produce our cotton the lower will be 
the cost to the spinner. Every cotton manufacturer should therefore 
do all he can to assist in the cheapening of the cost of production 
rather than attempt to grow cotton in some of the Colonies, with 
results which have proved a loss. 

Owing to the increased price of nearly every article used in con- 
nection with the manufacture of raw material into fabrics it is very 
essential that advantage should be taken of every opportunity for 
economy. Even the rise in the value of timber has added to the cost 
of manufacturing goods, and I quote from a letter of Mr. W. W. Ashe, 
of U.S. Forestry Department, dated March 4th, 1908 :— 

The rise in the value of timber accompanying its growing 
scarcity during the last two decades, has contributed several 
factors which have increased the cost of manufacturing textiles, 
either by adding to the necessary capitalisation per spindle or 
unit of output or by materially increasing the cost of mill finding. 
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Timber entering into factory construction has increased 
in cost an average of 25 per cent, during the past 15 years. Hard- 
woods, factory flooring and like lumber have increased 30 per 
cent, in price. Yellow pine has increased 25 per cent, in value. 
Bobbins, spools, and like stock have increased 18 per cent, in 
cost, picker sticks 20 per cent., shuttle-blocks (wood only) now 
cost 35 per cent, more than in 1890. Shape-boards for hosiery 
20 per cent. 

Finding made from wood or from wood fibre has increased in 
value at about the same rate, 20 to 30 per cent. Box-shooks for 
packing cases have increased 35 per cent, in price. Paper cones 
15 per cent. ; wrapping paper 25 per cent. ; wood fibre roving 
cans, baskets, brooms, and miscellaneous wooden ware have 
increased from 15 to 25 per cent, in cost. The increase. in the 
cost of packing cases alone has added from one-tenth to one-iifth 
of a cent per pound to finding charges, a sufficient increase to 
be seriously considered in the production of low-number yams, 
coarse fabrics, and heavy knit goods. 

Since all of above items must eventually enter into the cost 
of producing finished goods, it is reasonable to assume that the 
increase in the price of timber products during the past two 
decades has added from one-sixth to one-third of a cent to the 
cost per pound of producing aU piece goods. 

Further increase in the price of forest products must un- 
doubtedly add further to the cost of production. 

The Southern States of America is the natural home of the cotton 
plant, and even at the time of its discovery the natives were found 
to be wearing clothes made of cotton. I believe in competition where 
aU conditions are equal ; I do not wish to reflect against experimenting 
in growing cotton in other countries, but these experiments are costly 
and often fail through the climatic conditions and the high cost of 
production. 

During the eight months ending with February of this year 
there were exported from the United States 6,853,013 bales having a 
value of $328,385,000. Never before was so much cotton exported 
in a corresponding time. The average price per pound, however, is 
the lowest in four years, which keeps the value under last year and 
the year before by a smaU margin. The export price has been ap- 
proximately 9 cents per pound against 11 cents last year. Following 
the panic of 1907 Europe continued to take cotton when we could 
seU it nothing else, and it was against cotton bills sold in the 
exchange market, that the heavy gold imports, which built up depleted 
reserves of our eastern banks, were drawn. 

There is sufficient land in the Southern States of America to 
supply the world's cotton requirements for centuries to come, and 
American planters wish to do aU that is consistent to please the 
European spinners and to furnish their requirements. 
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The Baling of American Cotton. 

Paper prepared by Hon. HARVIE JORDAN, President of the 
National Cotton Association, U.S.A., Atlanta, Ga. 



While I am again unexpectedly denied the pleasure of personally 
attending your great Congress, which meets this year in annual session 
at MUan, Italy, I am deeply appreciative of the courtesy of your invi- 
tation and the privilege accorded me of presenting before your distin- 
guished body a paper on the " Baling of American Cotton." 

During my visit to Manchester and Vienna in June, 1907, at which 
time your Convention was held at the latter city, there was much 
discussion on the part of the members of your Association regarding 
the better baling and handling of American Cotton. Again, at 
Atlanta, Ga., in October, 1907, at the sessions of the International 
Conference of spinners and growers, the same question was discussed 
at much length, and some very important resolutions adopted. The 
very active interest displayed by the European spinners in calling the 
serious attention of American cotton growers to the bad baling and 
wasteful manner in which the American cotton crop is each year 
handled, has thoroughly aroused the cotton growers of the Southern 
States of America to the imperative need of decided and drastic reforms 
in that department of our cotton trade. 

Your Association very wisely laid the foundation for reform in 
their unqualified endorsement of gin compression, the adoption of the 
square-bale type, the use of a closely woven canvas as a covering and 
the sale of the American cotton crop on a strictly net weight basis. 

Believing that my own services to the cotton industry could be 
utilised to better advantage in giving assistance to reforming the 
baling and handling of American cotton, I have for the past two 
years been actively engaged in seeking a solution of the problem along 
the lines formulated by your Association at Vienna in 1907, and re- 
emphasized at Atlanta, Ga., in October of the same year. With that 
end in view I succeeded in June, 1908, in organising the Farmers' 
Gin Compress and Cotton Company, with head-quarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

This company is now manufacturing, installing, and operating gin 
compresses, the patents of which it controls, and is successfully com- 
pressing cotton at the local gin plant in conformity with the demand 
of the spinners as expressed in the conventions above referred to. 
We have recently made shipments of this cotton to Mr. H. W. 
MacaUister, of Manchester, England, and from the photograph of this 
shipment, which appeared in the " Manchester Guardian," and the 
favourable criticisms made thereon by the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations, I feel 
greatly encovuaged that we are now progressing along the right lines 
and will ultimately achieve success. I feel that a greater part of the 
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credit is due to your great Association for the vast advantages which 
will accrue to American cotton from the institution of these modem 
methods of baling and handling the crop. 

The European spinners and manufacturers of American cotton 
must, however, give to this new system of baling and handling their 
active co-operation and support. The vested interests of many large 
cotton firms and railroad corporations in the Southern States in large 
compress plants, and the system of handling the cotton crop by the 
general cotton trade, present many obstacles which will be hard to 
overcome unless we have the active co-operation and material support 
of the European spinners and manufacturers of American cotton. With 
that co-operation, which I feel assured you will cheerfully and earnestly 
give to the efforts we are making to bring about this imperatively 
needed reform, success will be swift and certain. 

If our new bale meets your approval, I would deeply appreciate the 
passage of a resolution of endorsement which would materially aid in 
popularising the new system among our growers and ginners, and tend 
to break down the local obstacles with which we are confronted on 
the part of certain vested interests in the South which would hold back 
and retard reform for purely selfish reasons. 

I wish to especially thank your honoured president, Mr. Macara, 
for his letters of encouragement and interest which he has manifested 
in the efforts we are making to break up the old primitive and wasteful 
manner of baling and handling the American cotton crop. Our am- 
bition is to prepare and deliver a neat package of cotton to our 
customers, the spinners, upon the most economic basis and entirely 
freed from that system of waste and bad baling which has so long 
characterised the American bale. We are advocating more care in 
the selection of seed for planting, better cultural methods, more care in 
picldng and housing, and especially to the end of eliminating entirely 
the disastrous effects of country damage. 

Under our new system of gin compression there can be no such 
thing as a water-packed bale. The losses by sampling and resampling 
are eliminated. We propose to deUver this new bale to the spinner in 
an uncut condition, the same as you experience with the Egyptian 
bale. The covering will be light and uniform, with all sales made on a 
strictly net weight basis. Strong cotton firms will be employed to 
handle the cotton delivered from our presses, to the end that financial 
confidence will be given to every order placed for the new style gin- 
compressed bale. We will be able to secure a''material reduction in 
freight and ocean rates, in warehousing, insurance and handling,^so 
that the new bale will cost the spinners less while maintaining a better 
profit to the farmers. 

The mission of the grower is to produce raw cotton, and that of the 
spinner and manufacturer to convert the raw product into the finished 
fabric. These two interests should combine in forcing those middle 
interests which occupy the various positions of ginning, baling, hand- 
ling, and delivering the crop from the farmers to the spinners, to intro- 
duce and maintain such methods as will meet the demands of modern 
requirements at the hands of 20th century civilisation. Our present 
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freight rate on cotton is from three to five times higher than the 
rates charged by the transportation companies on other raw products. 
This is due in great measure to the bad manner of handling and failure 
to deliver to the transportation companies sufficient tonnage at the 
initial point to secure an economic carload rate. The new-style bale, 
not having to go through the process of re-compression and patching 
characteristic of the old-style bale wiU carry its identity undisturbed 
from the grower who had it ginned and baled, to the spinner who 
finally receives it. We realise that we have not yet fully perfected 
the ideal bale, but perfection will come in the course of future develop- 
ment and effort. 

I deeply regret that our Association, and that of our Gin Compress 
Company, is not represented by delegates at your Congress. We 
look forward to a full realisation of that pleasure, however, in 1910. 
I hope to visit Liverpool, Manchester, Bremen, and Havre during some 
portion of the coming summer months, and personally confer with 
many of your representative spinners and cotton merchants regarding 
the introducfion and handling of our new bale, which we are expecting 
to turn out in quite large quantities the coming season. The demand 
for gin compression is growing steadily by the cotton growers of the 
South and the ginners. With the mutual co-operation of the spinners, 
the new system can soon be inaugurated on an extension scale, now that 
we have perfected machinery which is in every respect a mechanical 
and practical success. 

I trust that your Congress at Milan will be in every respect typical 
of that success which attends all of your annual meetings. I remember 
with deep pleasure the occasions of my past personal associations 
with many of your distinguished officials and delegates. 

I extend to each and every one of you a most cordial invitation 
to visit America, and especially the South, whenever it may suit 
your pleasure and convenience to do so, assuring you at all times a 
most hospitable welcome. 
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COTTON BUYING. 



Nett Weight Contract versus C.I.F. and 6 per cent. Contract 



An Estimate of some Advantages to be Derived from the 
Adoption of the Nett Weight Contract. 



Paper prepared by Mr. H. W. MACALISTER, member of the Executive 
Committee of the English Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' 
Associations. 



{a) In baling no more canvas than is essential as a covering will 
be used. {At present additional canvas is added at the compress in 
order to make the weight of tare equal to the 6 per cent, contracted for under 
the c.i.f. and 6 per cent, contract.) 

(b) It will make it to the interest of planters and dealers in cotton 
up country to pack the bale at the gin to its final density, say 30 lbs. 
to 35 lbs. per cubic foot. (The present average density on leaving the 
compress is about 23 lbs. per cubic foot.) 

N.B. — Direct savings : — 

(1) Cost of added canvas. 

(2) Cost of compressing. 

(c) It will make it to the interest of ginners to use a lighter 
material as covering such as that used in packing East India and 
Egyptian cotton. 

On the Nett Weight Contract Form, the shipper guarantees the 
American gross weight — without franchise ; therefore, if the actual 
compress weight of a bale be 500 lbs., there will be no addition to the 
American invoice of 5 lbs. per bale, as is at present customary under 
the 1 per cent, franchise clause : — 

" The shipper's reputation being at stake, he wiU not be inclined 
to risk too great an addition to compress weights for antici- 
pated gain in weight (absorption of moisture) during transit." 

" Further : If the first buyer or shipper, upon taking delivery of 
cotton, receives any allowances for excessive moisture, he 
will be bound to make similar allowances to his spinner or 
merchant customer in Europe for the reason above stated." 
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Note : When receiving cotton in American niarkets in the 
Southern States, the buyer has the right to have allowances made : — 

(1) In case of excessive tares ; 

/„, And . 

\^) Q^ m case of undue moisture ; 

but neither of these allowances ever appears upon a c.i.f. and 6 per 
cent, American invoice to the European buyer. 

Present c.i.f. and 6 per cent, invoice methods : — 

Gross weight at gin, say 500 lbs. 

Add 1 per cent, franchise 5 „ 

Add for anticipated gain in weight during 

transit, say 7 „ 

Add tare at compress to make up the c.i.f. 

and 6 per cent, Contract terms 7 „ 

Gross invoice weight 519 „ 

Deduct 6 per cent, allowances for tare . . 31 „ 

Net weight invoiced 488 lbs. 

Nett Weight Contract : — 

Gross weight at gin, say 500 lbs. 

Plus possible gain during transit added as 

a risk by the shipper 3 ,, {*) 

Gross invoice 503 „ 

See actual tare Less actual tare {present ustial gin weight of 
Baksmustelted tare and bands) 23 „ 

Nett weight invoiced 480 lbs. 

If the cotton gains weight during transit under the Nett Weight 
Contract, the increase in weight is not chargeable to the buyer ; on 
the other hand, if the landing weight of the cotton is materially less 
than the invoice weight, then the buyer may conclude that the weight 
added for (*) expected gain in moisture has been excessive. 

VARIATION IN WEIGHT TENDERABLE is reduced from 
5 per cent, to 1 per cent. The weight purchased is stated in thousands 
of pounds nett weight, just as yam is now bought and sold ; 50,000 lbs, 
(or approximately 22,700 Idlos) nett weight is, therefore, a Standard 
Contract in place of 100 bales under the c.i.f. and 6 per cent, contract. 

Being allowed a 1 per cent, variation, the seller can therefore 
only tender upon a sale of 50,000 lbs. as follows : — • 

A maximum of 50,500 lbs. net weight. 

A minimum of 49,500 „ net weight. 

The buyer has the right to claim to have any excess over the maximum, 
in case of a fall in value, invoiced at the market value of the last day 
of landing. 

And when the weight tendered is below the minimum, and the 
value has risen, the buyer has the right to claim for the increased 
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value of the weight short tendered, at the market value of the cotton 
contracted for, on the last day of landing. 

The adoption of Nett Weight terms of purchase will, therefore, 
lead up to the following economies based upon {European consumption 
only) 7,000,000 bales :— 

Per Bale. Dollars. 
7 lbs. unnecessary canvas (if old material), at 3c. 

per lb = 21c. .. 1,470,000 

If new material at 6c. per lb. add ? . . ? 

If American cotton was sufficiently compressed 
at the gin to a density of 30 lbs. to 35 lbs. per 
cubic foot (present average is 23-24 lbs.) and 
covered with canvas similar to that used on 
East Indian or Egyptian cotton, weighing 
respectively 450 lbs. and 780 lbs. per bale 
6 lbs. of canvas on a bale of 500 lbs., and 
10 lbs. per bale the weight of 8 bands. 



Economies 
likely to retult 
from Baling 
Cotton at the 
Gin, to its final 
density for 
transport. 



total of 16 lbs. per bale of tare (canvas and 
bands) would be ample to protect the cotton, 
thus further reducing the cost of covering ; 
and the present weight of canvas used being 

say = 18 lbs. 

reduced as above to 6 „ 



= 12 lbs. 
an additional saving in weight per bale. 
And the use of this lighter material would 
be gradually brought about by the adop- 
tion of the Nett Weight Contract, and 
effect the following economy, viz. : — 

18 lbs. ordinary canvas at 5ic. per lb. =94c. 
against 6 lbs. light canvas 

at say 10c. per lb. = 60c. 



Saving per bale 
Cost of Compressing per bale 

-Inland carriage saved, by using lighter canvas 
12 lbs. per bale on 7 million bales at 30c. 
per 100 lbs. less rebate for increased 
density 10c. 



34c. 
50c. 



2,380,000 
3,500,000 



i 



20c. 



= per bale of 500 lbs = •024c. . . 168,000 

Reduction on inland carriage on 7 million 
♦bales at 10c. per lOOlbs. = per bale of 5001bs. = 50c. . . 3,500,000 



Carried forward 



•574 ..11,018,000 



*Note. — One railway wagon will carry 100 bales of the increased density 
from gin to port (6 cars are at present employed). 
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Per Bale. Dollars. 
Brought forward $ 1-574 . . 11,018,000 

^Saving in marine freight upon the same items, 
viz. 12 lbs. per bale on 7 million bales at 

30c. per 100 lb. 
Less reJafe for increased 

density 5c. „ 



Total saving 25c. „ 

= per bale = -OSOc. 210,000 

Reduction in marine freight for increased density 

say 5 cents per 100 lbs. = per bale •25c. 1,750,000 



' Total $1-854 12,978,000 

Approximately , £ sterling 2,670,000 

equals about 0-18d. per pound of cotton. 

To the above add the saving, being difference in weight 
added for moisture referred to above, viz., 
4 lbs. per bale at 5d. per lb. = Is. 8d. per bale. 

approximately 580,000 

Saving in cost of fire and marine insurance probably 50,000 

In England insurance companies charge 25 per cent, 
higher premium to cover American cotton in 
warehouse than for East Indian or Egyptian. 



Total saving, £ sterling per anntim £3,300,000 
Approximately 9s. 5d. per bale = 0-22d. per lb. 

The following illustrations are practical evidence of the advan- 
tages advocated above. 
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Improved Baling of American Cotton 



An Example of the First Step. 

Eight bales of cotton consigned to Mr. H. W. Macalister, Man- 
chester, England, by Mr. F. L. Maxwell, Cotton Planter, of Mound, La. 
These bales are part of one crop of 1,600 bales, all of which have been 
baled " at the Gin " in a press knovm as The Farmers' Gin Compress. 
Counting from the right, the fourth bale is covered with the customary 
canvas used for American cotton, weighing 2|lbs. per yard ; the fifth 
is covered with Jute Hessian, weighing about fib. per yard, and the 
remaining six bales (those of light colour) are covered with canvcis 
made of cotton. 

Approximately, the weights of tares are respectively as follows : — 

The customary canvas used to cover 

American Cotton 91bs. per bale. 

Seven Bands 91bs. „ „ 

Total 181bs. „ 

Jute Hessian, similar to that used for 

Egyptian Cotton 51bs. per bale. 

Seven Bands 91bs. ,, ,, 

Total 141bs. „ 



Canvas made of Cotton 41bs. per bale. 

Seven Bands 91bs. „ „ 

Total 131bs. „ 
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Another Example. 



Six Bales of Cotton, part of a considerable number shipped to 
Mr. Tfiomas Crook, of Manchester, in execution of spinners' orders. 

Mr. Crook informs me that the above are part of one crop of 
about 5,000 bales, aU of which have been baled " at the Gin " in the 
Thomas-Luce Press. That this cotton was invoiced net weight, and 
the actual tare upon the bales was as follows : — 

Jute Hessian Canvas, similar to that used 

for Egyptian Cotton 4|lbs. per bale. 

Six Bands 8 lbs. ,, ,, 

Total 12Jlbs. „ „ 

and as illustrating the advantage of the improved baling, his corre- 
spondents wrote him stating that in consequence thereof the ship- 
owners allowed a discount of 15 per cent., the Marine Freight charged 
being 25 cents per lOOlbs. instead of 30 cents for cotton baled 
in the ordinary manner. 
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Copy of Circular issued by the Cotton 
Bills of Lading Conference, 1907. 



Cotton Exchange Buildings, 

LIVERPOOL, 26th March, 1909. 

List of Consenting Shipowners and Agents Authorised to Issue 
" CUSTODY " BILLS OF LADING. 

The undermentioned having signed an Agreement to the effect 
summarised below ARE AUTHORISED TO ISSUE " CUSTODY " 
BILLS OF LADING. 

1. — No Bill of Lading is to be signed unless the Cotton itself is 
actually delivered to the Captain, the Shipowner, or the 
authorised Agent in the port of shipment. 

2. — All Bills of Lading will be signed either by the Captain, the 
Shipowner, or the Authorised Agent. In the latter case his 
signature will be prefaced by the words ' ' By authority of the 
Owners," which will clearly establish their responsibility. 

(a) A Fort Bill of Lading is to be marked as a " Port Bill 
of Lading issued under agreement with the Liverpool Bill 
of Lading Conference (1907) Committee," and is on no 
account to be issued unless the vessel for which it is signed 
is in port. 

(b) A " Custody " Bill of Lading is to be marked as a 
" ' Custody ' Bill of Lading issued under agreement with 
the Liverpool Bill of Lading Conference (1907) Committee," 
and may be issued before arrival of the vessel in port. The 
Signator undertakes to furnish a Master's Receipt within 
three weeks from date of such Bill of Lading, proving that 
the Cotton has been actually shipped within that time. Such 
Master's Receipt is, however, not intended to take the place 
of the original Bill of Lading, nor shall it in any way modify 
the rights of the holder of such Bill of Lading against the 
Shipowner or in respect of the property. 

The names marked with * have signed as Agents, and have 
undertaken to produce the Owner of the Vessel's authority to sign 
whenever called upon by the Bill of Lading Conference Committee 
to do so. 

AMERICAN LINE, Liverpool and Philadelphia. 

ANCHOR LINE, New York. (Henderson Brothers.) 

ATLANTIC TRANSPORT COMPANY, London, Baltimore, New 
York, and Philadelphia. 
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AUSTRO-AMERICANA AND FRATELLI COSULICH, Trieste and 
New Orleans. 

BALTIMORE AND CAROLINA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Baltimore 
and Charleston. 

BALTIMORE STEAM PACKET COMPANY, Baltimore and Norfolk. 

BANK SHIPPING COMPANY, LTD., Liverpool. 
*BARBER & CO. (INCORPORATED), New York. 
*J. BARNETT & CO., Liverpool. 

BOOTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Liverpool. 

C. T. BOWRING & CO., Liverpool. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD., Liver- 
pool. 

BRITISH AND SOUTH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COM- 
PANY, LTD., Liverpool. 

BURG LINE, Savannah and Amsterdam. 

CASTLE LINE, Galveston. 

JAS. CHAMBERS & CO., Liverpool. 
*A. F. CHURCHILL, Savannah. 

CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, New York, Boston, Charleston, 
Georgetown, Brunswick, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Newport News, 
Norfolk, and Jacksonville. 

COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE, Havre and New 
York. 
*J. W. CORRY & CO., Gulfport, Miss. 
*S. A. COSULICH, New Orleans. 

CREOLE LINE (Walter F. Becker), Turin. 

CREOLE LINE (Peirce Brothers), Naples. 
*CRESCENT LINE, Galveston. 

CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Liverpool, New York and Boston. 

CHARLES E. DE WOLF & CO., Liverpool. 
*DIRECT NAVIGATION COMPANY, Houston. 
♦DOMINION LINE, Liverpool and Portland, Me. 

DONALDSON BROTHERS, Glasgow. 

CHAS. E. DUNN & CO., Liverpool. 

ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., Liverpool, New Orleans, Galveston, and 
, Mobile. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SHIPPING COMPANY, London. 

HENRY FERNIE & SONS, Liverpool. 
♦FLEMISH LINE, Antwerp. 

G. H. FLETCHER & CO., Liverpool. 
»FOWLER AND McVITIE, Galveston. 
*FUNCH, EDYE, & CO., New York. 

FURNESS, WITHY, & CO., Newport News, Norfolk, Va. 
*FURNESS, WITHY, & CO., New York and Boston. 

GANS LINE, Savannah and Galveston. 

JOHN GLYNN & SON, Liverpool. 
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*GULF TRANSIT LINE, Pensacola. 

GULF TRANSPORT LINE (J. H. Welsford & Co., Ltd.), Galveston 
to Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre. 

T. AND J. HARRISON, Liverpool. 

JOHN R. HAWS & CO., Liverpool. 

HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINE, Hamburg and New York. 
*W. J. HAMMOND & CO., New Orleans. 

HANSA LINE, Bremen. 

HEAD LINE, Belfast. 

JOHN HERRON & CO., Liverpool. 

HOGAN LINE, Galveston. 
*ALFRED HOLT, Galveston. 

R. P. HOUSTON & CO., Liverpool, New York, and Brunswick. 

R. HUGHES-JONES & CO., Liverpool. 

THE IRISH SHIPOWNERS' COMPANY, LTD. (Thomas Dixon and 
Sons, Ltd., Managers), Belfast. 

JAPP & KIRBY, Liverpool. 

W. JOHNSTON & CO., Liverpool and Baltimore. 
*WILLIAM LAMB & CO., Norfolk, Va. 

LAMPORT & HOLT, Liverpool. 
*LANGBEHN BROS., Galveston. 

LA PLATA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, New York. 

LARRINAGA & CO., Liverpool. 
♦ALFRED LE BLANC, New Orleans. 

FREDERICK LEYLAND & CO., LTD., Liverpool, Boston, Galveston, 
and New Orleans. 

LIVER SHIPPING COMPANY, LTD., Liverpool. 

LORD LINE, Belfast. 

W. LOWDEN & CO., Liverpool. 

MACLAY & McINTYRE, Glasgow. 

MACVICAR, MARSHALL & CO., Liverpool. 

MALLORY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, New York, Galveston, and 
Mobile. 

MANCHESTER LINERS, Manchester, 

MERCHANTS' AND MINERS' TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Boston, Newport News, Norfolk, Philadelphia, and 
Savannah. 

*J. MERROW & CO., Galveston. 
MORGAN LINE, Galveston (SOUTHERN Pacific Co.) 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD., London. 
NAVIGAZIONE ALTA ITALIA, Turin. 

NEW YORK AND ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, New York. 
NORDDEUTSCHE LLOYD, Bremen. 

NORFOLK AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPPING COM- 
PANY, LTD., LONDON. 
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NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Savannah. 

NORTH ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD., Bristol. 

NORWAY MEXICO GULF LINE, Christiania. 

OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, New York, Savannah, and Boston. 

*OELRICHS & CO., New York. 

OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Newport News and 
Norfolk. 

*WILLIAM PARR & CO., Galveston. 

♦PATTERSON, WYLDE, & CO., Boston. 

*PENSACOLA HAVRE LINE, Havre. 

*PHELPS BROS., & CO., New York and Boston. 

PINILLOS, YXQUIRIDO, & CO., Barcelona. 

POINT LINE, Galveston and New Orleans. 

*PORT ARTHUR TEXAS TRANSATLANTIC LINE, Inc. Port 
Arthur, U.S.A. 

PRENTICE, SERVICE, & HENDERSON, Glasgow. 

PRINCE LINE, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Liverpool, and Manchester. 

GEO. PYMAN & CO., West Hartlepool. 

*THE ROBERT RAMSAY COMPANY, Baltimore (Agents for Donald- 
son Brothers). 

RANKIN, GILMOUR, & CO., Liverpool. 

RED STAR LINE, Antwerp, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 

Baltimore. 
*DANIEL RIPLEY, Galveston. 

E. F. & W. ROBERTS, Liverpool. 
*ROSS & HEYN, New Orleans. 
*F. H. SAGE, Galveston. 
♦SANDERSON & SON, New York (Agents for Wilson and Ph(enix 

Lines, and Donaldson Brothers). 
*A. SCHUMACHER & CO., Baltimore. 

SERRA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Liverpool. 

G. T. SOLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Savannah, New 
Orleans, Pensacola, and Gulf Port. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, Galveston (Morgan Line). 
♦SOUTHERN SHIPPING COMPANY, Savannah. 

G. M. STEEVES & CO., Liverpool. 
♦STRACHAN & CO., Savannah, Charleston, and Fernandina. 
*F. D. M. STRACHAN & CO., Brunswick, Ga. 
*CHAS. M. TAYLOR'S SONS, Inc. Philadelphia. 
♦TEUTONIC LINE, Bremen. 

♦TEXAS-CONTINENTAL STEAMSHIP LINE, Galveston. 
♦TEXAS MEXICAN STEAMSHIP LINE, Galveston. 
♦TEXAS TRANSPORT AND TERMINAL COMPANY, Inc. New 
Orleans and Galveston. 

UNIONE AUSTRIACA DI NAVIGAZIONE, Trieste. 
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•UNITED STATES SHIPPING COMPANY, Newport News and Nor 
folk (Agents for Donaldson Brothers). 

GEORGE WARREN & CO., Liverpool and Boston. 

WATTS, WATTS, & CO., Liverpool. 

WHITE STAR LINE, Liverpool, Boston, and New York. 
•WILKENS & BIEHL, Galveston. 
•WILLIAMSON & RAUERS, Savannah. 

T. WILSON, SONS, & CO., Hull. 
»E. H. YOUNG, Galveston. 



List of Consenting Shipowners and Agents NOT Authorised to 
Issue " CUSTODY " BILLS OF LADING. 

The undermentioned having consented to observe the Conference 
Resolutions, are authorised to issue Port Bills of Lading, but not 
having signed the Agreement, are not authorised to issue " Custody " 
Bills of Lading : — 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Liverpool. 

GREENSHIELDS, COWIE, & CO., Liverpool. 

JOSEPH HOULT, Liverpool. 

HENRY LLOYD & CO., Liverpool. 

" MIDGARD » DEUTSCHE SEEVERKEHRS-AKTIENGESELL- 
SCHAFT, Bremen. 

NAVEGACION TRANSATLANTICA, Barcelona. 

TEXAS EUROPEAN LINE, Galveston. 
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Cotton Exchange Buildings, 

^ „ Liverpool, 21st May, 1909. 

Dear Sirs, — 

"CUSTODY" BILLS-OF-LADING. 
On the 5th March last my Committee issued a circular to the 
consenting Shipowners and Agents, of which the following is an 
excerpt : — 

My Committee has lately received complaints that " Custody " 
Bills-of-Lading have been issued bearing the words : — 
" per Steamer ' A ' or other Steamer of the line." 

The objections in one particular case were of a two-fold charac- 
ter, viz. : — 

a) The more serious one that the Steamer " A " never went 

to the port where the Bill-of-Lading was issued, but loaded 
at some neighbouring port. 

b) That the " line " in question was not a line working its own 

tonnage, but consisting solely of chartered Steamers, the 
personal responsibility of the signatory of the Bill-of-Lading 
was, therefore, the only security offered and no responsi- 
bility attached to the ship named in the Bill-of-Lading. 
Considering that in the letter of agreement a clear reference is 
made to the fact that the signature of the authorised Agent shall 
establish the responsibility of the Owner of the vessel, it goes without 
saying that the Bill-of-Lading should only be issued by a vessel 
■which is on her way to or practically off the port of loading, and by 
which, unavoidable accidents excepted, it is the bona-fide intention 
of the signatory to ship the Cotton. Substitution of another vessel 
of different Ownership is only permissible in case the named vessel is 
disabled or lost, or in case of accident, or other unforeseen event of 
force majeure. 

As stated above, this circular was at the time only sent to con- 
senting Shipowners and Agents, but as I am informed by the Bremen 
Cotton Exchange that the condition therein laid down is of the utmost 
importance, because without it the " Custody " Bill-of-Lading cannot 
be considered a proper legal document in Germany, I hereby bring the 
above circular to the general notice of all interested parties. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. KERN, 

Chairman of the Committee of the Cotton Bills-of-Lading Conference. 



Cotton Exchange Buildings, 

Liverpool, 26th July, 1909. 

Dear Sirs, 

" CUSTODY " BILLS-OF-LADING. 

Important. 

After protracted negotiations with the Directors of the Bremen 
Cotton Exchange who, in their turn, had to confer with German 
Bankers and Lawyers, the Bremen Board of Directors have now 
agreed to recommend to their Members the adoption of the 
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"Custody" Bill-of-Lading, provided the Substitution Clause con- 
tained in my circular, of 21st May, 1909, is inserted in all " Custody " 
Bills-oj -Lading. 

In order to avoid any confusion, I now herewith beg to repeat all 
the conditions referring to the 

" CUSTODY " BILL-OF-LADING. 

1) The Bill-of-Lading can only be issued by Owners and Agents 

who have signed the Agreement. 

2) The Bill-of-Lading is to be marked : " Custody " Bill-of- 

Lading issued under Agreement with the Liverpool Bill-of- 
Lading Conference (1907) Committee. 

3) It must contain the clause : Substitution of another vessel of 

different ownership is only permissible in case the named 
vessel is lost, or in case of accident, or other unforeseen 
event of force majeure. 

4) If signed by an Agent, the signature must be prefaced by 

the words " by authority of the Owners," and the Agent 
must be able to furnish proof of holding such authority 
whenever called upon by my Committee to do so. 

5) The Cotton must be in port and duly delivered to the Ship- 

owners, or to the Captain, or to the Authorized Agent. 

6) The Steamer named in the Bill-of-Lading must be on her way 

to, or practically off the port of loading, and the Signatory 
must furnish a Master's or Agent's receipt within three 
weeks from date of the Bill-of-Lading proving that the 
Cotton has been actually shipped within that time. 
The following rules apply to a 

PORT BILL-OF-LADING. 

1) The Bill-of-Lading should be marked: " Port Bill-of-Lading 

issued under agreement with Liverpool Bill-of-Lading Con- 
ference (1907) Committee " and if signed by an Authorised 
Agent the signature should be prefaced by the words ' ' by 
authority of the Owners. ' ' If called upon by my Committee 
the Agent must be able to produce proof of such Authority. 

2) Both Cotton and Vessel must be in port, and the Cotton 

itself must be actually delivered to the Shipowners or to the 
Captain, or to the Authorised Agents in the port of ship- 
ment. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. KERN, 

Chairman of the Committee of the Cotton Bills-of-Lading 

Conference. 
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PROGRAMME. 



SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF DELEGATED REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF MASTER COTTON SPINNERS' AND 
MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATIONS, MILAN, Palace of 

THE " SOCIETA PER LE BeLLE ArTI ED ESPOSIZIONE PeR- 

MANENTE," 32, ViA Principe Umberto, MAY 17th, 18th, 
AND 19th, 1909. 

President of the Congress : Baron COSTANZO CANTONI (Italy). 

FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Monday, May 17th. 

9-30 a.m. Address of Welcome, Baron Costanzo Cantoni. 

Official Addresses. 

Address and Report of the work of the International 
Cotton Federation for the year 1908-1909. Mr. 
C. W. Macara, Chairman of the Committee. 

Financial Statement. Mr. Casimir Berger, Hon. 
Treasurer. 

Reports on Cotton Growing in the Colonies and Depen- 
dencies of the European Powers. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 

2 p.m. Section I. — ^The Regularisation of the Cotton Supply 
by means of a reserve. Mr. Ernst Lang's Scheme. 
Chairman : Mr. Jean de Hemptinne (Belgium). 

Section II. — ^Mill Fire Insurance. Chairman : Mr. 
John Syz (Switzerland). 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 
Tuesday, May 18th. 

9-30 a.m. Congress Meeting. Chairman : Mr. C. O. Langen 
(Germany). 

Report of Sectional Meeting I. The Regularisation of 
the Cotton Supply (Mr. Ernst Lang's scheme). 

Report of Sectional Meeting II. — Mill Fire Insurance. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 

2 p.m. Section III. — Organisation. Chairman : Mr. Casimir 
Berger (France). 

Section IV. — Cotton Contract. Chairman : Mr. 
Arthur Kuffler (Austria). 
Report by Mr. H. W. Macalister (England). 
The new Cotton Bale. 
Conditioning of Raw Cotton. 
BiU of Lading Conference. 
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THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Wednesday, May 19th. 

9 a.m. Congress Meeting. Chairman : Mr. Jacinto Magal- 
HAES (Portugal). 
Report on Sectional Meeting III. 
Organisation. 

Report on Sectional Meeting IV. 
Cotton Contract. 
Conditioning of Cotton. 
Bill of Lading Conference. 

Voting on Resolutions. 
Levy for 1910. 
Congress for 1910. 
Votes of Thanks. 



SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 



Monday Evening, May 17th. 

9 p.m. Reception by the Milan Municipal Corporation in the 
Town Hall. 

Tuesday Evening, May 18th. 

9 p.m. Orchestral Concert in the Scala Theatre. 

Wednesday, May 19th. 

2 p.m. Visit to various industrial establishments in the Milan 
district. 

8 p.m. Banquet given by the " Associazione fra gli Industriali 

Cotonieri e Borsa-Cotoni," at the " Kursaal|Diana." 

Thursday, May 20th. 

9 a.m. Excursion to the " Lago Maggiore." Departure from 

Central Station by special train to " Stresa." 

11-30 a.m. Lunch at "Stresa." 

1-30 p.m. Steamer Excursion on the " Lago Maggiore," visit 
to the " Isola Bella," and " Palazzo Borromeo." 

6 p.m. Arrival at Arona and return by special train to Milan. 

7-30 p.m. Arrival at Milan. 
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COPIES of the STATISTICS 



ISSUED BY 



The International Federation of Haster 
Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' 
Associations 



IN REGARD 
TO THE CONSUMPTION OF COTTON AND 
STOCKS OF COTTON IN SPINNERS' HANDS 
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REMARKS. 

Great Britain.— The total number of spinning spindles in work is arrived 
at by the addition of the comparatively few which have not sent returns^ to those 
actually reported, and the most reliable textile directories have been consulted for 
this purpose. When referring to Cotton consumption, even cotton experts, 
brokers, and others frequently fall into the error of not distinguishing between 
doubling, waste, and spinning spindles. Doubling and waste spindles do not use 
raw cotton. Whilst the total number of spindles of all classes may be about 
57,000,000, the number of spinning spindles does not exceed 53,471,897. 

Several new mills have postponed building operations, and a number of old 
mills have not replaced the old machinery which has been broken up. This is a 
condition always arising in times of depression, and must be taken into account 
when dealing with the spindleage of this as well as of other countries. 

Germany. —It is of interest to note that, at present, 887,422 spindles are 
engaged on Egyptian Cotton, whereas last autumn 1,128,670 spindles were so 
engaged. 

Russia, — It is a pleasing feature to see that Russian Spinners are recognising 
the value of the statistics. The owners of 5,750,159 spindles have replied this 
spring. A year ago the returns only reached 1,707,985. The Russian Cotton 
Industry is now represented on the International Committee, and a further increase 
in the next tabulation may therefore be anticipated. 

U.S. A. —The Census Bureau has, on the suggestion of the International 
Federation, compiled, for the first time. Stock Figures on March ist. 

The Census Bureau also cables the following figures : — 

STOCKS. 

Warehouses and Compresses 2,307,000 bales 

Producers 327,000 ,, 

Transportation 518,000 ,, 

Other Holders 255,000 „ 

American Cotton 3,407,000 bales of 500 lbs. 

Adding to this figure the 1,789,000 held by the American manufacturers, we 
arrive at 5,196,000 bales of 500 lbs. in stock in America. 

A Census of the Spindles has not been taken, but as the above figures refer to 
the whole of America, and, as owing to depressed trade very little change in the 
number of spindles has taken place since Autumn of last year, the number of 
spindles issued then by the Census Bureau has been used for the present tabulation. 

The last Ginners' Report of the season, issued by the Census Bureau, indicates 
the crop as 13,408,000 bales (running bales), including 345,000 bales Linters. 
(These figures are subject to slight final modification, but include 93,000 bales 
remaining to be ginned.) This compares with 11,261,000 bales (running bales), 
including 277,000 bales Linters last year. 

India, Mexico, Brazil, etc.— Returns from these countries are still 
incomplete. Owing to the long distances which separate them from the offices of 
the International Federation, it is probable that a number of Returns will reach 
Manchester too late for publication. 

General. — It has been considered desirable to omit estimates of the total 
Stocks of the World. 

Out of the total number of spindles in the world, the owners of 113,752,697 
have replied. This represents a return of 87 per cent.— a remarkable result 
obtained in the comparatively short time which has elapsed since statistics were 
first issued by the International Federation in the Autumn of 1905. 
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STATUTES. 

Adopted at the Second International Congress held in 
Manchester, June, 1905. 

Object. 

1. — ^The purpose of this International Federation shall be to 
watch over and protect the common interests of the Industry, and 
to advise Associations of the action to be taken against any common 
danger. 

2. — ^The means to be employed are : — 

(1) The holding of Congresses of Delegates from the Associations 

in aU countries becoming affiliated with the International 
Federation. 

(2) The appointment of a Committee of Management, who 

shall : — 

{a) Control the work and expend the moneys of the Federation 
under the instruction of the Congress. 

(b) Distribute information of practical value in carrying 

on and improving the conditions of the Cotton Trade. 

(c) Assist in the formation, strengthening, and assimilating 

-)f Associations in all Spinning and Manufacturing 
Centres of the Cotton Industry. 

(d) Call together the Delegates to special Congress when 

the need shall arise. 

(e) Consult the Associations by correspondence, and distri- 

bute and collect voting papers from the Associations on 
any International movement in connection with the 
Trade. 
(/) Take any other action in common interest of the Trade 
that may be decided upon by Congress. 

Membership. 
3. — ^All Associations of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers are 
eligible for afiiliation with the International Federation, subject to 
their acceptance by Committee and Congress. 

FinanciEJ. 

4. — ^A Levy shall be paid by each Association according to its 
number of Spindles and Looms. 

5. — Spindles shaU include Mule, Ring, Throstle, and Doubling. 
Two Doubling Spindles to be equal to one Mule Spindle. 
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6. — Each Association joining the Federation shall pay an Entrance 
Fee of j^ of a penny per Spindle, and one halfpenny per Loom (one 
Loom to be equal to 25 Spindles). This Entrance Fee shall include 
the current year's Levy. 

7. — For the year 1905, and each succeeding year until otherwise 
determined, a Levy shall be made of ^^ of a penny per Spindle and 
one-eighth of a penny per Loom.* Associations are liable for the 
coming year's Levy unless they have handed in their resignation at 
least three months before the end of the current year. Resignation 
forfeits all rights to any accumulated funds. 

8. — ^All Levies shall, after the year 1904, be due for payment 
before the end of September. 

9. — ^In case any Association shall fail to pay its Levy, or send 
Delegates to the Congress, the name of such Association shall be 
placed before the Congress to take what steps it may think fit. 

Offices. 
10. — ^The Offices of the Federation shall be in Manchester. Any 
change in the head-quarters must be by decision of the Annual 
Congress. 

By-Laws for Committee. 

11. — ^The Committee of Management shall consist of one Delegate 
from each country affiUated to the International Federation, having 
in membership with the Federation not less than 750,000 spindles or its 
equivalent in spindles and looms, and the Committee, from its own 
members, shall appoint a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and two Honorary 
Treasurers of the Federation. Each country shall appoint its own 
Delegate. The country which the Chairman of the Committee of 
Management represents shall be entitled to another representative on 
the Committee. 

12. — For the Committee of Management, five shall form a quorum. 

13. — ^Each coimtry shall have the right to appoint a substitute to 
attend the meetings of the Committee in the event of its representative 
being unable to attend. This substitute, in order to become con- 
versant with the work of the Committee, may accompany the duly 
appointed representative to any meetings of Committee, if the 
Associations in his coimtry so desire, but in the latter case his expenses 

* The Levy for the year 1910 has been fixed by the Congress at j^ of a 
penny per Spindle, and Jd. per Loom. The Committee is also empowered to 
levy an additional 20 per cent, of the yearly contribution. 
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will not be paid by the International Federation, nor has he power to 
vote, and it is not expected that he will take part in discussions at 
the meetings. 

14. — The Committee shall appoint its Secretary, or Secretaries, 
and other Assistants, Bankers, Auditors, and Solicitors, and such 
appointments shall be confirmed annually or otherwise. 

15. — The Committee shall have power to appoint, from its own 
body, any of its members for the purpose of obtaining information 
or undertaking preparatory work in connection with any of the 
objects of the Federation. Suchinformation or preparatory work to be 
reported upon periodically to the Committee through its Secretary. 

16. — Should a position as Officer or Member of the Committee 
become vacant by death or resignation, the Committee shall have 
power to fill such position, if an Officer, from its own body ; if a 
Member of the Committee, from the Delegates from the country 
represented. 

17. — The Committee shall meet when it is desirable, but where 
possible the consultation shall be done by correspondence. When 
possible, at least four weeks' notice shall be given of any meeting of 
the Committee of Management. 

18. — On the request of one-fourth of the Members of the Com- 
mittee (which always includes the Officers), the Chairman shall call a 
meeting. 

Expenses of Members of Committee. 

19. — The Members of the Committee of Management, when 
attending meetings of the Committee, shall be allowed first-class fares 
and 40 francs per day for out-of-pocket expenses. 

Bank Account. 
20. — ^The Bank Account shall be in the names of the Chairman 
of the Committee and the Secretary at head-quarters, and all cheques 
shall be signed by the Chairman, or one of the Honorary Treasurers, 
and countersigned by one of the Secretaries. 

21. — The Bank Account shall not be overdrawn, and no expen- 
diture or liability shall be incurred for which there are no funds in the 
Bank. 

Close of Financial Year. 

22. — The financial year shall end December 31st. 

Dissolution. 

23. — In case of dissolution the funds in hand shall be divided on 
the basis of the contributions made by the afiiliated Associations. 
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Regulations for Congress. 

^4- — ^The Annual Congress shall be in a different country each 
year. 

25. — When possible, at least four weeks' notice shall be given of 
any meeting of Congress. 

26. — ^The Associations in each country shall appoint Delegates to 
attend the Congresses. No restriction shall be placed on the number 
of Delegates any Association may send, but the voting power shall be 
as follows : — 

One vote for each Million Spindles or part thereof. 

One vote for each 40,000 Looms or part thereof, but not more than 
Twenty Votes to be given by any one country. 
Voting shall be by the showing of hands, but shall be by ballot if 
desired by 25 per cent, of those present empowered to vote. 

27. — Each Association shall, before the end of March, appoint its 
Delegates for the following Congress, and shall at once ifitimate to 
the Secretary the names, postal addresses, and cable addresses of 
such Delegates. 

28. — ^Fourteen days' notice shall, if possible, be given to the 
Secretary at Head-quarters of any change in the appointment of 
Delegates. 

29. — ^The expenses of Delegates shall be paid by the Association 
they represent, or by the Delegates themselves. 

30. — If a Delegate be unable to be present, he may be replaced 
by another representative of his Association. This representative, 
however, must present satisfactory credentials to the Committee. 

31. — ^Any Association wishing to bring a subject before the Annual 
Congress, or propose the alteration of a Rule, shall forward its reso- 
lution to the Secretary at head-quarters before the end of March. 

32. — ^The member of the Committee of Management representing 
the country in which the Congress assembles shall preside over such 
Congress. The names of the Delegates shall be called over ; after 
which the Chairman of the Committee of Management shall present 
a report, to be followed by the reading of the Financial Statement. 

33. — ^The remaining proceedings shall be arranged by the Com- 
mittee of Management, but shall be subject to alteration should the 
Congress desire. 

34. — Permission may^^be granted for the discussion of matters 
which do not comply with Rule 31, but no vote can be taken. 
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S5. — in order to expedite the discussions of the Congress, the 
introducer of any subject shall be allowed one hour. Subsequent 
speakers shall be allowed fifteen minutes, which the Chairman may 
at his discretion extend to thirty minutes. 

36. — ^Delegates may speak in English, French, or German, but it 
is desirable that they use the English language in order to obviate, as 
far as possible, the necessity of translation. 

37. — ^No resolution in any Congress shall be voted upon except 
75 per cent, of the Delegates empowered to vote are present, and no 
resolution shall be carried except by a majority of 75 per cent, of 
those voting. 

38. — ^No resolution shall be voted upon at the sitting in which it 
has been introduced (unless a 75 per cent, majority be in favour of 
such vote being taken), except for the appointment of Officers of the 
Congress and the fixing of the next place of the Congress. 

39. — ^The place of meeting for the next Congress shall be decided 
upon at the last meeting of a Congress. 

Official Reporters. 
40. — Of&cial Reporters shall be appointed to take a verbatim 
report of all proceedings, and submit a general report of the day's 
proceedings for the Committee's approval before giving it to the Press. 

Visitors. 
41. — ^No strangers shall be allowed to attend the sittings of Con- 
gress, except they have a special written permit from the Committee. 

Voting by Correspondence. 
42. — ^Voting by correspondence with the Associations shall be by 
Spindles (one Loom equalling 25 Spindles, and two Doubling Spindles 
to be equal to one Mule Spindle). The ratio of voting power shall 
be as per Rule 26. 

Alteration of Rules. 

43. — ^These Rules may be added to, varied, or rescinded at any 
Annual Congress, but notice of any proposed alteration shall be sent by 
the Secretary with the notice convening the Annual Congress. 

Local Committees. 
44. — ^Local Committees may be formed in each cotmtry for the 
purpose of discussing questions of international interest. The meeting 
forming such Local Committee shall be convened by the various 
representatives on the Committee of Management. 
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